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INTRODUCTION. 


A 8 the common treatment of ulcerated 
legs is often unſucceſsful, and frequent re- 
lapſes after a ſuppoſed cure the conſequence, - 
it is ſurpriſing no methods, ſuperior to thoſe - 
in common eſtimation, have been adopted, to 
render their cure more permanent. Perhaps, . 
ſervile obedience to an erroneous authority 
prejudices practitioners in ſurgery, and ren- 
ders them inactive in the purſuit of improve- 
ments, eaſily attainable, by applying more 
ſtudiouſly to the effects of internal remedies, 
in the cure of chirurgical dieaſes. ; 

Various chirurgical caſes might receive 
advantage from a judicious internal treat- 
ment, but none with greater certainty than 
ulcerated legs. The province of ſurgery be- 
ing, principally, external dreſſings, or ma- 
nual operation; the eſſential requiſites for 
medical practice are too frequently neglected, | 

Vol. IV. B a few 
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a few general medicines are applied without 


any Preciſe regard to individual indications; 


or, what is of greater eee, contra- 


indications. 


It is poſſible, by great induſtry, ident TED 


extraordinary genius, to become eminent in 


anatomy, chemiſtry, botany, midwifery, or natural 
and experimental phz/o/ophy ; but not any one 
of theſe departments of art or ſcience, taken 


ſingly, ever conſtituted an accompliſhed prac- 


tical phyſician. It is the happy combination 
of the whole, joined with an ardent love for 
the profeſſion ; long experience, and a ſu- 
perior capability of clear reaſoning, that pro- 


duce excellence in the healing art. 


A circumſcribed knowledge, therefore, 
ſhould produce diffidence, it ſhould ſtudy 
more or practiſe leſs : but the reverſe is too 
commonly obſerved. Inferior and confined 


ſcience, aſſuming the air of wiſdom, deter- 


mines with raſhneſs, and ſupports error with 
clamorous obſtinacy: while minds the moſt 
cultivated by learning, genins and medita- 
tion, ſuppoſe the poſſibility of human error ; 
they contemplate with caution, and con- 


clude with P 


The 


1NTRODUDTION, | il 
The prejudices of education are numerous 


in the art of medicine; they are ingrafted, 


when the inexperienced mind is incapable of 
judging, and they often increaſe, unſuſpected, 

with riper years. They ſometimes appear 
to originate in the lectures of theoretical pro- 
feſſors, who never, or lightly, practiſed the 


art: or amongſt others of great practice, 


without a ſcientific and learned education; for 
both are equally incapable of training young 
minds to ufeful knowledge. It is the junc- 
tion of a true theory, experience and re- 
flection, that gives fſolidity to the art. 
Every future day's obſervation ſhould. be 
exerted to diſcover and correct the errors of 
the former; for prejudices are eaſily con- 

tracted, but with great difficulty eradicated. 
Innumerable fallacies obtain preſent pro- 
tection, and future ſupport ; through an early 
and continued negligence in ſearching for 
truth. Indolent mediocrity perfectly ſatis- 
fies the vulgar majority; but mediocrity ne- 
ver produces any thing excellent. Its utmoſt 
bounds only expands to the peaceable at- 
tainment of doctrines already known, or re- 
ceived. To critically examine, or improve 
B 2 the 
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the arts; to ſeparate truth from conjecture, as 
hypotheſis from demonſtration, are objects 


much beyond the extent of its narrow com- 


prehenſion: to flatter and be flattered in the 
groſſeſt abſurdities, is its higheſt ambition. 
Mediocrity, if ever rouſed to exerciſe its fa- 
culties, it is commonly in ſuppreſſing that 
ſuperior excellence in others, which the con- 
fined limits of its own capacity, is incapable, 
or unwilling to comprehend. Theſe ſub- 
jects are more amply diſcuſſed in another 
work; their cauſes are traced, and their bane- 


| =_ effects demonſtrated.* 


A prejudice has univerſally ſpread its in- 
fluence amongſt the chirurgical practitioners 
in this country, that ulcerated legs ſhould 
* rarely be cured: they have been conſidered as 
1% ſalutary drain to the conſtitution, productive 
« of health and long life.” If ſuch doctrines 
were true, mankind ſhould be congratulated 
on the firſt acquiſition of a ſtinking painful 
ſore: the ſurgeons too, attached to theſe 
errors, might remain for ever in the un- 


_ diſturbed poſſeſſion of a branch of practice; 


which has always been conſidered extremely 


Jucrative 
In the Schola Medicine univerfalis neue. 
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lucrative; were not the eaſe and happineſs 
of mankind een to all hat conſide : 
rations. e od tif 
Theſe 3 it is ben em 1 
clearly proved erroneous; not only by ra- 
tional arguments, but, what is far more con- 
eluſive, by innumerable facts of old patients 
cured after all the common methods had 


ſalutary effects have been a -Jhall be 
faithfully communicated, | 


| The received methods of nc = Tones 
might be expected, had ſome concluſive and 


uncontrovertible authority for its baſis. A 
l doctrine ſo prevalent, maintained with ſuch 
4 furious zeal, might be imagined to originate 
x in a variety of indubitable facts. From the 
* violent oppoſition any rational attempts to 
s improve this branch of the healing art 
d meets, an undiſcerning ſpectator would 
1 conclude, thouſands have periſhed by at- 
ſe tempting the cure of ulcers, and that the 
= | hiſtory of medicine teemed with the diſmal 
's narrations of the unhappy ſufferers. An im- 
ly partial examination of the ſubject, however, 
> 3 will abſolutely demonſtrate the contrary. - 


4 In 


failed: the means, likewiſe, by which theſe 
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uin the proſecution of this enquiry, the 


Greeks, Romans, Arabians, and Moderns, 


have been carefully conſulted; but not one 


ſelf-evident propoſition appears worthy of 
attention, in defence of the ſuppoſed dan- 


gerous tendency of curing ulcers ; at leaſt, 
not a ſingle inſtance applicable to the new 
mode of treatment. - 

The © doctrines, therefore, fo cniverfatly 
eſtabliſhed, ſo univerſally credited, have no 


decided foundation to ſupport them, either 


ancient or modern. From whence did they 
originate ? From Mr, Samuel Sharp, chiefly, 
before long experience had ripened his judg- 


ment. He was a genius of the firſt rank in 


ſurgery ; but, perhaps, too precipitate in his 


. deciſions on medical practice. The juſt and 
High reputation he acquired in the former 


branch, rendered him too poſitive in the latter. 
Mankind, who cannot be judges of medical 
abilities, experiencing his admirable ſkill in 
operations, naturally concluded him equally 


excellent in every department of medicine, 


His treatiſe on operations was well written, 
and well received. An extenſive practice af- 


forded little leiſure for furure corrections ; _ 


and 
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and his writings became an introdudtion to 
all the junior ſtudents in ſurgery. They 
read with avidity, and ſuppoſed his doc- 
trines infallible. To ſeparate truth from its 
ſemblance, requires more diſcernment than 
falls to the lot of ſtudents in general. 
To give, however, the greateſt latitude to. 
the principles of the ingenious Mr. Sharp ; 
let it be ſuppoſed, that in his defective me- 
thods of cure, that difficulty was experienced, 
and danger juſtly apprehended ; yet it does 
not follow, that all other modes are equally 
exceptionable. The introduction of oppo- 
ſite modes of treatment may produce oppo- 
ſite conſequences. What might be difficult 
or dangerous in Mr. Sharp's mode, might be 
the reverſe with other practitioners, from a 
diſſimilarity in the management of the diſ- 
caſe. In Mr. Sharp's method, the cauſes of 
ulcers were never removed from' the habit, 
but in the new modes they are; conſe- 
quently, the ſuppoſed dangerous tendency | 
of the former is probably removed by the 
latter. In the common methods the acri- 
monious ſtate of the blood was little con- 
ſidered ; but in the new, the blood is ren- 
| dered 
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4. mild and balſamic. In the "OPS the 
original cauſes remaining in the conſtitution 
relapſes were frequent, in the latter, the root 
of the evil is exterminated, and a return of 
the complaint without ſome violence, or ac- 
cident, rarely happens. It will be clearly ex- 
plained; a vitiated habit of body is often the 
cauſe of the ulcer, the ulcer is likewiſe the 

| cauſe of a vitiated conſtitution ; for an ab- 
ſorption of the morbific matter contaminates 
the fluids, and irritates the ſolids. Will a 
plaſter radically cure any deprivation of the 
human fluids? Certainly not. Is it not 
more rational to remove cauſes by ſkilful in- 
ternal treatment ? 'The evil is deeply rooted, 
and ſuperficial applications only procure 
temporary alleviation. Were it true, that 
old ulcers are dangerous of cure, which by 
no means is ce no ſurgeon aſſerts 
the ſame of a new ulcer. All ulcers have a 
' beginning ; why. not, then, cure ulcers be- 
fore they become old? The difficulty of 
removing ulcers is owing to an acrimonious, 
or bad habit of body; remove the cauſe, and 
the effects will ceaſe. Correct the bad habit, 
and the ulcer heals kindly. If this may be ef- 
ä fected 
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fected i in an old ulcer, which is beyond the 
poſſibility of doubt, why not uſe the ſame 
means when the ulcer is recent, and ent 

all future objections to a cure. Der i 
Amongſt many vulgar prejudices, a com- 
mon aſſertion in every one's mouth is, 
that ulcers muſt not be dried up; it is dan- 
„ gerous to dry up ulcers, the diſorder will 
« fly to ſome. other part, and l the „ 
<< i | 
This is the ORE not and of 6 
common people, but likewiſe of medical 
praQtitioners ; and if true, would merit a 
ſerious attention, If it can be proved ex- 
tremely difficult to dry up an old ulcer, will 
it not appear highly irrational' to find graye 
ſober looking men ringing an alarm, and 
warning mankind of what ſeldom or rarely 
can exiſt ? But it is often impoſſible to dry up 
an old ulcer by any means; therefore, any 
apprehenſion of an evil tendency, from what 
ſcarce ever happens, is ſupremely ridiculous. 
Through theſe falſe opinions, however, thou- 
ſands muſt have ſuffered inexpreſſible miſery 
for years, in various ulcers eaſily curable : 
Oh is 
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is not this diſgraceful to the art, and ſhock- | 


Ing to humanity? Rx MOTT? "3 1 


In treating ulcers, it is a univerſal maxim 
amongſt ancient and modern ſurgeons, that 
three ſtages of cure are neceſſary, deterging 
or cleanſing; incarnation, or filling up the 
loſs of ſubſtance; cicatriſation, or the ſkin- 
ning ovar an ulcer. Hippocrates pronounces 


above two thouſand years ago, rare yay eee, 


WV [LEV AVENERKIpUTRI TUW NOUMW, THXEWV Separeyy dux 


Fav de perabanny £5 Tovg Nᷓ up, uanoyzy. Practical 


Surgery generally obſerves the ſame. In 
another place he delivers himſelf thus: Ie 
de r EXMeR, | WG M TR EV 2ANu Sνπ—ũLÿͥ , aQMyeEypevra Hou 
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ae. The principal object in Surgery is, to 
produce thoſe ſucceſſive changes by various 
applications in each particular ſtage. After 
the diſcharge of an acrimonious thin /erum, 


what has been called /audable pus, ſucceeds, 


which flows while the wound incarns : Hip- 
pocrates truly ſays, mvoy Tpo0Þy execs. When 
the granulations of fleſh have ſhot out to the 
ſurface, and the part, formerly loſt, has been 
renewed, then the ſkin extends forth its fi- 


bres, and gradually covers the whole ſpace. 


To 
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To imagine a deep ulcer can be ſuddenly 
dried or cicatriſed, while an acrimonious, 
fetid, or putrid ichor iſſues, is to ſuppoſe an 
impoſſibility; it is contrary to all experience, 
reaſon, and ocular demonſtration. If any 
remedies produce ſuch drying effects, they 
muſt be either aſtringents or deſiccatives; 
but theſe are never preſcribed for ſuch pur- 
poſes ; and, whoever will try their efficacy 
in any old or deep ulcer, would ſoon find, 
that not drying, but heat, pain and inflam- 
mation would be the conſequence. No in- 
ternal medicine can ſuddenly dry an invete- 
rate ulcer. The whole ſuppoſition, | there= 
fore, about drying ulcers is indefenſible, and 
is a mere vulgar error.“ Hippocrates re- 
marks, EM; Tov N Eypov, „ %Awpov yrvouevby 
Yavzoiuey : but this is only delivered as a prog- 
noſtic in articulo mortis, and has no reference 
whatever to the treatment of ulcers ; to which 
diſeaſe the father of medicine, who lived in 


a warm climate, amongſt relaxed patients, 
directs 


If the truth of theſe aſſertions is doubted, I pledge myſelf 
to produce numerous patients labouring under the misfortune of 
old ulcers; in which caſes, the total impoſſibility of drying ulcers 
may be fairly and demonſtrably proved, 
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directs the application of the ſtrongeſt aftrin- 
gents, ordrying medicines, as verdigris, alu- 
men, &c. The later Greeks, the Romans, 
and many imitating moderns, have pre- 
ſeribed ſimilar methods; ſometimes in nor- 
thern countries, where, not relaxation, but 
calloſity and rigid fibres attend the com- 
plaints. I have ſeen ulcerated legs at Paris, 
Rome, Naples and Venice, in the hoſpitals, 
which in general required the bracing plan of 
cure, owing to the warmth of the country, 
and relaxed habits of the people. At Vienna, 
and other parts of Germany, in Flanders and 
Holland, J have obſerved, ſometimes one me- 
thod, ſometimes another, neceſſary. The 
climate, the diet, air, and conſtitution of the 
people, therefore, ſhould be more conſidered 
than any dogmatic ſyſtems of cure, which 
never will ſucceed in different countries. Di 
fere quoque pro natura locorum, ſays Celſus, 
genera medicine ; et aliud opus eſſe Rome, aliud 
in /Egypto, aliud in Gallia. | 
The apprehenſion of diarrhæa, fever, difficulty 
of breathing, or aſthma, is equally - erroneous 
upon ſimilar principles, eſpecially if the new 
octrines be purſued, Why ſhould the mor- 


bific 
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bific matter fly to the inteſtines, to the lungs, - 


or to the ſyſtem in general, and ſuddenly 


prove fatal? To produce ſuch effects, the 
morbific matter of the ulcer muſt be abſorbed 
by the lymphatics, -or by the minute veins ;* 
it muſt be carried to the thoracic duct, and 
yena cava; it muſt mix with the blood, and 
fix its abode in the lungs ; fly to the ſurface of 
the inteſtines, or produce. a general irritation 
in the whole arterial ſyſtem. What evidence 
is produced of ſuch conſequences, except by 
accident a fever has invaded the patient, and 
ulcers have become dry? But are ſuch irre- 
lative and fortuitous inſtances to eſtabliſh ge- 
neral rules for practice? 

That ſome of the ulcerous Ako may 
be flowly abſorbed is indubitable ; but after 
attending ſeriouſly to thouſands of ulcerated 
patients, I ſolemnly declare, I, have never 
ſeen one inſtance of thoſe effects ſo. univer- 
ſally credited, not even by the worſt practice 
ignorance ever recommended. If the curing 
of ulcers, however, by the common me- 


thods, 


* Perhaps the whole body is bibulous; but neither anatomy 
nor phyſiology has confirmed this ſuppoſition, though highly 
probable; yet it is known that the ela celluleſa communicates, 
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thods, had produced. aſthma, fever, or . 
rhea, where ſuch diſeaſes previouſly exiſted, 
ſuch an objection can have no weight with the 
learned and candid, where patients have ne- 
ver had thoſe complaints, and when a diffe- 
rent method of cure is LDR. in which the 
conſtitution is changed. 

In the ſucceeding treatiſe is communicated 
the ultimate experience of twenty-five years 
continual and extenſive medical practice, as 
far as relates to the treatment of ulcerated 
legs, and ſome other morbid affections, ariſ- 
ing from impurities, or depravations of the 
blood. The doctrines have not been founded 
on a partial or contracted knowledge of the 
ſubject, but from innumerable obſervations. 
General concluſions have not been drawn 
from accidental inſtances of ſucceſs, as is too 
frequently the caſe in the introduction of 
many new, but tranſitory remedies. 

It is reiterated trials and long experience, 
that ſhould either eſtabliſh or condemn all 
attempts to improve the healing art. Fai- 
lures have ſometimes accompanied the moſt. 
promiſing expectations; while chance, for- 
tune, or accident, have illuminated what 

eluded 
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cluded the moſt penetrating and 8 
mind; yet every attempt at improvement 
merits ſome degree of approbation. Facts of 
cures performed ſhould alone determine the 
modus curandi; theſe once eſtabliſhed, a con- 
templation of the cauſes follow; then by 
analogy, phyſiology, and the application of 
different doctrines, new diſcoveries preſent 
themſelves of the moſt beneficial tendency to 
ſociety. 'The following improvements ori- 
ginated in an attempt to remove diſeaſes, 
which prejudice * conſidered difficult or dan- 
gerous to cure, from a ſuſpicion, that the 
received principles were erroneous; and the 
event has amply proved the ſuggeſtion true. 
The cure of ulcerated legs, and the admini- 
ſtration of mineral and ſaline alteratives in 
very ſmall doſes, at certain diſtances of time, 
without irritating the habit, were the primary 

objects 3 


* The firſt attempts were at Delleiſle in the year 1761, ſoon 
aſter its capture by his Majeſty's forces. The methods were af- 
terwards tried in the Weſt-Indies ; at Jamaica, Havanna, Ame- 
rica, &c. but they di] not cure in hot countries; yet bark and 
bracers ſucceeded, The three former editions on ulcers, eon- 
tained cafes which are now excluded. For other improvements, 
{ce the treatiſes on diſeaſes of the eyes, breaſts, in hot cli-. 
mates, &c. &c. 
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objects; but an exten fim of thoſe weorde 
ideas, which appeared rational, and were 


confirmed by ſucceſs, were gradually applied 


to the ſcrophula and cancer. An ardent de- 


fire, at a very early period of life, at the age 
of ſeventeen, to improye our excellent art, 


prompted the undertaking; ſucceſs attended 


the firſt uncultivated efforts excited, and en- 


couraged remoter purſuits, under inexpreſſi- 
ble difficulties, and the moſt formidable op- 
poſition ; but the public received benefit, and 
the public afforded a generous protection, 


The innumerable opportunities of determin- 


ing any new diſcovery by poſitive. facts, in 

this great city, is always obtainable by the 
induſtrious. Thoſe practitioners who admit 
the inferior ranks of people conſtantly at 
their houſes, free of expence, acquire im- 


menſe experience, gratify the feelings of hu. 
manity, and render the art, what it ought to 


be, a bleſſing to ſociety. To the younger 


phyſicians and ſurgeons, it is earneſtly re- 2 


commended to adopt, early in life, ſome be- 


nevolent inſtitution of this nature ; for it will 4 


enrich their knowledge, and add true dignity 
to the healing art. Unconfined to the pre- 
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ciſe routine of hoſpital practice, the mind has 
free liberty to expand, and avail itſelf of the 
objects of mercy that offer. Dangerous ex- 
periments, indeed, ſhould be always avoided, 
for the art ſnould be rendered more excellent 
by the ſafeſt means. To the ſtudious, in- 
controvertible demonſtrations . follow | 
well-conceived opinions. 

This introduction, and ſome 2 bo the 
n are not only connected with the cure 
of ulcers, and other complaints ariſing from 
an impure ſtate of the fluids ; but they like- 
wiſe contain many reflect ions on medicine. 
If any expreſſions ſhould appear too animated, 
it is hoped they will be attributed to their 
true cauſe; a warm defire to ſerve mankind 
without any intentional offence. The thoughts 
are delivered with that freedom, an immenſe 
experience in different branches of medicine 
for thirty years, and medical travels in moſt 
parts of the world, may, in ſome meaſure, 
juſtify, . Prevailing prejudices are cenſured, 
not with that degree of complacency, per- 
haps, which readers of a certain claſs expect: 
but it ſhould be conſidered, the eradicating 
of erroneous principles is the ſureſt road to 
Vor. IV. C future 
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future amendment. Men, habituated to a 
faithful and implicit obſervance of old doc- 
trines, however falſe, bear with impatience 
any attempt to convince them of error. Ac- 
cuſtomed in infancy to receive reſemblances 
for realities, or opinions. without demonſtra- 
tions; and having paſſed, perhaps, a long 
life in error, they are exaſperated by an over- 
throw of their favourite ſyſtems. The myſ- 
terious oracles of indolent tranquillity, and 
ſpecious deception, muſt not be prophaned 
with impunity by the ons” hand of in- 


novation: 


3 Boc empore 


Obeguium amicas, veritas odium parit. 


The more ſucceſsful any improvement IS, 


by ſo much the more fury it is oppoſed, as 


the hiſtory of medicine fully teſtifies in the 
examples of mercury, bark, antimony, inocu- 
lation, &c. Every inſtance of an extraordi- 
nary cure reflects diſhonor on the unſucceſs- 


ful, and rarely fails of exciting, in envious 
minds, private oppoſition at the expence of 


honor, integrity, and truth: yet the criterion 


c 
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of medical kill ſhould be founded in fortu- 
nate cures, not ſpecious verbal profeſſions; 
nam non eloquentia, ſed remediis morbi curan- 
tur. Improvers of arts are commonly treated 
with ingratitude; and; though mankind pri- 


vately avail themſelves of diſcoveries, they 


commonly abuſe "inventors. Calumny and 
detraction have been, and probably ever will 
be, exerciſed againſt every attempt to im- 


prove medicine, particularly in large cities, 
where men frequently become jealous compe- 
titors for extenſive practice. Errors, howe- 


yer, ſhould be diſcovered by facts and reaſon- 
ing, before their removal can be effected; 
but thoſe, who either through intereſt, indo- 


lence, or ignorance, pre- ſuppoſe non-exiſt- 


ing, will never labor in their detection. A 


phyſician, therefore, ſhould be a good logi- 


cian, orhe may be as incapable of perceiving 
truth, as in detecting falſehood: he ſhould 
conſtantly carry contemplation into practice, 
and practice into contemplation. How many 
chimeras have been propagated and credited; 
from an unacquaintance, or neglect, in the 
art of reaſoning ? 

| UC Thoſe 


| 
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Thoſe who have arrived at the ſummit of 
knowledge and perfection, or who are ſatis- 
fied the art requires no improvement, nei- 
ther the foregoing nor ſucceeding ſenti- 
ments are intended; nor is it requeſted, any 
one ſhould have common ſenſe, contrary to 
his inclination. If junior practitioners, as 
yet untainted with deluſive ſyſtems, receive 
any benefit from theſe obſervations, it will 
afford the higheſt ſatisfaction. They may 
candidly try the modes of treatment, which 
have at leaſt ſafety and mildneſs for their re- 
commendation ; but this cannot be pro- 
nounced of many deſtructive poiſons lately 
introduced. Ar/enic, lead, cantharides, deadly 
nightſhade, acomtum, henbane, hemlock, digita- 
bis, dulcamara, &c. &c. have been ſo liberally 
and inconſiderately preſcribed internally, in 
all caſes and conſtitutions, that one might 
be led to conclude, the materia medica con- 
tained nothing to cure diſeaſes, except pow- 
erful poiſons. The healing art, . ſacred to 
humanity and wiſdom, thus becomes a ſcourge 
and peſtilence, inflicting death on the inno- 
cent patient, under the direction of caprice, 
faſhion and folly, without any fair trial of 

well- 
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well-known efficacious remedies. One is 
thrown into excruciating tortures, and deadly | 
convulſions by arſenic; another rendered 
ſenſeleſs, torpid, or paralytic, by /ead; ano- 
ther has a ſuppreſſion of urine, convulſions, 
or bloody urine, and a painful death by can- 
tharides ; another ſuffers ſimilar ſymptoms 
by the aconitum, or other acrid vegetable poi- 
ſons ; another falls into ſtupidity, his lower 
jaw ſuddenly drops motionleſs, and death en- 
ſues by hemlock; another in an aſthma. is 
ſent to eternal ſleep by opium. Inſtances of 
all the above circumſtances have been lately, 
as well as formerly, demonſtrated ; not to 
mention injuries rendering life unſupportable, 
where the poiſons have not diveſted the un- 
happy victims of life. But are ſuch prac- 
tices, by the laws of humanity, or the healing 
art, juſtifiable? Are dangerous experiments 
to be admitted, while an abundance of excel- 
lent and ſafe remedies are eaſily obtainable ? 
For, ſuppoſing even cures could be produced 
by the hazardous uſe of acrid poiſons, it is 
certainly unfeeling to run any riſk of deſtroy- 
ing life on ſuperficial conjectures, or out of 
complaiſance ta 'the reigning faſhions, or 

dangerous 
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dangerous projects of a German court phyG- 
cian, or other unthinking practitioners, _ ', 
I the new diſcoveries, here communi- 
cated without reſerve, be received with can- 
dor, there may remain ſome hope that man- 
ind will ultimately receive the benefit of 
thoſe labors, which have long been dedicated 
to their ſervice. The modus operandi of mine- 
ral alteratives ſhall be the ſubject of a future 
eſſay, in which ſome Boerbaavian, and other 
modern doctrines, will be fully refuted, I 
may conclude with Sir William Temple, that 
«© I never had written any thing without the 
« intention of public good. Whether I have 
« ſucceeded is not my part to judge. Good 
intentions are at leaſt the ſeed of good ac- 
tions; and it muſt be left to the ſoil and 
the ſeaſons what may be the produce. 
Conſcius ſum mibi quantum mediocritate valui, 
quaegue antea ſcierim, quægue operts hujuſce 
gratia potuerim inguirere, candide me, atque 
femplicater in notitiam eorum, fi qui forte cog- 
noſcere voluiſſent, protuliſſe. A que 1d viro 
bono ſatis e, docuiſſe quod ſcierit. 
QuINCTIL. 
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Tur moſt common and authoriſed prac- 
tice, in the cure of ulcerated legs, is to inſiſt 
on reſt, and an horizontal poſition ; at the 
ſame time purges and other remedies, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of the caſe, 
are univerſally given. It is not uncommon 
for ſome patients to undergo falivation ; by 
which methods, and proper dreſſings, many 
receive a temporary cure. To prevent a re- 
lapſe (eſpecially in thoſe ulcers which have 
been of long ſtanding) it is uſual to produce 
an artificial diſcharge, by means of an iſſue: 
but in general, thoſe perſons Who are ex- 

poſed 
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poſed to any laborious exerciſe, ſeldom ex- 


perience the cure to continue ſound; for the 


cauſes of the complaint not being eradicated 
by proper medicines and diet from the con- 
ſtitution, on uſing their former exerciſe the 
ulcer commonly breaks out again. 

This is well known by hoſpital ſurgeons 
as a fact, who often receive the ſame patients 
annually. Whoever will examine a number 
of theſe caſes relieved in the above methods, 
which 1s the common practice of the hoſpi- - 
tals in general, will be well convinced of the 
truth of what is advanced. The following 
quotation from Mr. Sharp, will give a per- 
fect idea of the preſent mode of practice, in 
the cure of ulcerated legs. ** Bleeding and 


other evacuations will be ſerviccable, and 


„ above all things reft, and a Horizontal po- 
«« ſition ; which laſt circumſtance, is of ſo 
great importance to the cure of ulcerated 
legs, that unleſs the patient will conform 
*« to it icli y, the ſkill of the ſurgeon will 
% avail nothing; for as the indiſpoſition of 
« theſe ſores is in ſome meaſure owing to 


the gravitation of the humors downwards, 


« it will be much more beneficial to lie 
| «© along, 
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along, than to fit upright, tho' the leg be 


laid on a Chair, ſince, even in this poſture, 
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they will deſcend with more force than if 
the body was reclined. 


« Ulcers of many years landing are very 
difficult of cure, and in old people the cure 
is often dangerous, frequently exciting an 
Aſthma, a Diarrhea, or Fever, which de- 
ſtroys the patient, unleſs the ſore breaks out 
again; ſo that it is not altogether adviſea- 
ble to attempt the cure in ſuch caſes, but 
only the reduction of them into better order 
and leſs compaſs, which if they be not 
malignant, is generally done with , and 
proper care. The cure of thoſe in young 
people may be undertaken with more ſafe- 
ty, but we often find it neceſſary to raiſe a 
ſalivation to effect it, tho', when completed, 
it does not always laſt, ſo that the proſpect 
of cure, in ſtubborn old ulcers, at any time 
of life, is but indifferent.“ 

Bleeding and other evacuations are cer- 


tainly ſerviceable in the cure of ulcers of the 
legs in plethoric conſtitutions, and inflam— 
matory caſes ; but- a variety of circumſtances 
conſtantly occur, which require a different 


and 
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and oppoſite treatment; therefore. 'bleeditiy 
and evacuations; if too generally applied, 
might do miſchief. Operating ſurgeons do 
not always ſtudy deeply the ſcience of medi- 
cine, and therefore are not competent judges 
to anſwer its various purpoſes in practice; of 
courſe, ſuch ſhould be more cautious in pre- 
feribing than they generally are, and likewife 
more circumſpect in forming a judgment * 
2 medical improvements of others. 

Mr. Samuel Sharp was a moſt excellent 
and humane ſurgeon ; his works on obſerva- 
tions, taken generally, are ſuperior to any 
this country has produced ; but whoever, 
poſſeſſed with true medical ſcience, examines 
his pharmaceutic remedies in ſurgical caſes 
with unprejudiced judgment, will have little 
reaſon' to extol his ſcientific knowledge in this 
uſeful branch; the ſame obſervation will be 
often applicable to many of the moſt ſkilful 
operating ſurgeons. If, however, well-edu- 
cated ſurgeons would apply to the ſtudy of 
medicine, they may, undoubtedly, become 
very ſkilful phyſicians : for the very eſſence 
of all phyſiological reaſoning being princi- 
pally founded in anatomical demonſtration, 
| with 
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with which every ſurgeon ſhould be inti- 
mately acquainted, it follows that a ſurgeon, 
by early application, and a, cloſe attention on 
the ſick in hoſpitals, may become very ex» 
pert in medical practice; but a negle& of 
theſe advantages renders a ſurgeon's knows 


ledge very circumſcribed, except in his own 


particular department. Hence the branches 
of medicine mutually aſſiſt each other; ma- 
nual operation belongs to ſurgery, rules of 
diet, and the direction of internal remedies; 
ariſing from deep reflection on cauſes and 
effects on the human conſtitution, are the 
immediate conſiderations of practical phy ſic. 
A partial knowledge, however, cannot an- 
ſwer the important objects of medicine in 
any branch; it is an extenſive attainment of 
the whole ſcience, which alone can qualify a 
man for practice, and every ſurgeon thus ac- 
compliſhed, is, in reality, a phy ſician; 
though he may not have paſſed the regular 
forms of education, or have a degree. 
As to Hing in bed during the cure, (with 
all reſpect due to a practitioner of ſuch great 
merit) I muſt beg leave to be of a contrary 
opinion, for the reaſons before-mentioned, z. e. 
the 
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the patient, after keeping his bed two or 
three months, by the aſſiſtance of the com- 
mon remedies, or falivation, the ulcers are 
ſuppoſed to be cured ; but on uſing ex- 


erciſe, they moſt commonly return to their 


former painful ſtate, and render patients 
fully as miſerable as before the cure was 
attempted. This is a principal objection to 
the common mode of practice, but in the 


methods of cure which have proved ſucceſſ- 


ful for twenty-five years, the patients are very 
rarely liable to a relapſe, becauſe they are or- 
dered to uſe moderate exerciſe during the 
cure, and, by internal remedies, the cauſes of 
the obſtinate complaints are aer e to be 
removed. 

Mr. Sharp's doctrine is equally erroneous, 


when he aſſerted, probably from a blind obe- 


dience to authority, faſhion, or from obſerva- 
tion of his own defective methods of treat- 
ment, ** that the cure in old people is fo very 
«« difficult, or that it produces aft hma, di- 
© arbaa, or fever, experience, in a multipli- 
« city of ſuch caſes, proving directly the 
«© contrary.” Such a doctrine might have 
been formerly an excellent ſtratagem to cre- 


- ate 
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ate annuities at the expence of patients, but 
had little foundation in truth. If numberleſs 
facts, drawn from long experience of pa- 
tients having been radically cured of old ul- 
cers, from the age of fifty, to ſeventy and 
upwards, may be admitted as demonſtrations 
againſt a viſionary hypotheſis; ſo many 
might be produced, as would infallibly over- 
throw the doctrine, and convince the un- 
prejudiced, that it was founded in abſolute 
error. If, beſide the happineſs of old 
painful ulcers being radically cured, it can 
be clearly proved, the conſtitutions of pa- 
tients have been conſiderably amended, by 
correcting the vitiated ſtate of the blood, 
and that neither diarrhea, fever, or any 
other diſeaſes are the conſequences of the 
cure; it will require very little reflection 
amongſt humane and ſenſible practitioners 
in medicine to determine, whether old and 
falſe doctrines ſhould not be aboliſhed, and 
new facts and demonſtrations, if true, uni- 
— eſtabliſhed and purſued. ; 
The reducing ulcers into ** better order and 

« leſs compaſs, by means of reſt and care, 2 
can anſwer very little purpoſe, unleſs the 
- patient 
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patient ſhould keep his bed during life, 


which remedy moſt will think worſe than 
the diſeaſe ; however, theſe rules, fo poſi- : 
tively laid down by Mr. Samuel Sharp, have 
proved an excellent excuſe for the inefficacy 


of the common practice, and deterred many 


ſurgeons from attempting the cure, i in old 
people in general, and very frequently in 
other caſes, where the cure might have been 
eaſily effected, without any inconvenience 
whatever to the patient. The doctrines of 
Mr. Sharp ſhould ſeem only applicable, 
where an aſthma, diarrhea, or fever, pre- ex- 
iſted. Salivation, in theſe caſes, is very ab- 
furd in general, and even cruel, were the 
caſe venereal; for ſuch a powerful mercurial 
courſe will greatly weaken and relax the 
moſt athletic and ſtrong; in the more tender 
and delicate conſtitutions, the effects might 
be dangerous; but what renders this prac= 
tice ſtill more diſagreeable, is, that it does not 


in general prove ſucceſsful ; this Mr. Sharp 


himſelf acknowledges. I have ſeen a num- 
ber of patients ſalivated in theſe caſes, and 
to all appearance cured ; yet, in a ſhort 
time after, the ſores have broken out again. 
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bappy' aroungltanots: as before the cure was 
attempted :/ | beſides, the conſtitution has 


been deſtroyed, in a great meaſure, by this 


fruitleſs. and unſucceſsful attempt: which 
in ſome inftances, no means whatever, 50 
this ſevere eourſe, could repair. 
The procuring an artificial diſcharge by 
opening an iſſue, notwithſtanding it is almoſt 
univerſally preſcribed, maybe ſafely excluded 
from practice, if the methods of cure heies 
after recommended, be candidly purſued. 
The trifling di ſcharge of an iſſue is very in- 
conſiderable; though many of the profeſſion 
are of opinion, ſomething very eſſential is 
obtained by this means. It is imagined; 
when an old ulcer is cured, the conſtitution 
has been ſo much uſed to a diſcharge, that 
unleſs wo aſſiſt nature by an iſſue, there 
will be a tranflation of matter to ſome more 
noble part, as the brain, or the /ungs, &c. it 
likewiſe prevents their breaking out again. 
Theſe opinions, though very common and 
plauſible, are produced from falſe theory, or 
ariſe from the defective modes of treat- 
ment, I have never known, a ſingle inſtance 


apr 
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of any accident happening after the e 
ulcers, in thouſands of caſes, the major pant ö 
of which had been., unſucceſsfully treated at 
our hoſpitals in town; but the new method 
being oppoſite to thoſe in common uſe, may 
in ſome meaſure, account for this. Beſides 
patients in general cannot be happy, ſon 
ſometimes the pain occaſioned / by the iſſue, 
is equal to the ulcer when in its worſt ſtatep Þ 
in which caſe, it muſt: be immaterial to the 
patient, whether he have the ulcer or the iſſus 
to torment him. Numerous obſervations os 
the practice of others prove, that iſſues d 
not anſwer the end expected; for the ulcer | 
has relapſed. If an iſſue could be of ſervice 
I would adviſe; it to women after the cute 
between the age of thirty-four and fifty, for Þ 
reaſons ſo obvious to practitioners they nee 
not be mentioned. If, however, a compli- 
ance with the practice of making iſſues , 
theſe occaſions renders. patients happier, as 


iſſues cannot do miſchief, let them enjoy this 
ſuppoſed relief. I muſt declare I have never 
uſed them after the cure of old ulcers; and 
am an convinced of their inſignificance,, 8 

unleſs; 


vt 
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unleſs in thoſe conſtitutions that have a drop- 
ſical tendency. | | 

Some ſurgeons, conſidering the ulcer of the 
legs a local diſcaſe,* ſuppoſe the conſtitution 
of the patient not affected. If by the term 
local, they mean a diſorder affecting any par- 
ticular part, as the legs, the breaſts, the lips, 
or any other part of the body, without its 
producing any change or effect whatever in 
the general conſtitution, it is denied that 
ulcers of the legs, or any other patt, are /ocal 
diſeaſes of this claſs. If they mean only an 
external diſorder, it is denied that any ex- 
ternal complaint, diſcharging a fetid, acri- 
monious, or purulent pus, can exiſt without 
contaminating, in ſome degree, the general 
habit : hence the application of ointments, 
dreſſings, bandage, or any other external 
means, which belong to the department of 
ſurgery, will not ſecurely eradicate a diſeaſe | 
ravaging in the conſtitution, and of which 
the ulcer is ſometimes evidently a mere 
ſymptom. | 


11 
5 The definition of heal ſhould ſeem to be, a diſorder of any 


part or place of the body, independent of the general habit. 
Vor. IV. D 
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if an anatomiſt, diſſecting a putrid ſub⸗ 


ject, ſhould receive the {lighteſt ſcratch by 
any putridity from the ſubject he diſſects, the 
mis fortune frequently terminates, by a putrid 
fever, in deaen. 

If the watter of the puſtules from the 
ſmall-pox be applied to a ſmall puncture, the 
diſorder is received, and produces its regular 
ſtages in the conſtitution. 


If a puncture, even by the eye of a 


needle, be received in the finger or thumb, 

and the perſon ſhould have a virulent go- 
norrhœa, and indiſcretely preſs the affected 
part to examine the ſtate of the diſcharge, 
the conſequence has been an inflammation of 
the lymphatic veſſels of the arm, and a tumor 
of the glands of the arm, or axilla. | 

Midwives have received the venereal in- 
fection by a ſcratch on the finger. 

Fevers of the moſt malignant kind in the 
Weſt-Indies, I have known to be communi- 
cated from a ſcratch in the finger, with which 
the pulſe has been felt. 

It is proved that garlick, oil of turpen- 


tine, and other things of a peculiar odor, 


wh rubbed on the feet or hands, will 
, ſenſibly 
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fendibly affect the breath, and the ſmell of 


the urine. 

Several ſubtile poiſons, from the bites of 
animals, and mercury, are conveyed into the 
habit, by means of the abſorbent ſyſtem, 

All theſe, and many other effects, ariſe 
from the abſorbing power of the RE | 

veſſels. 

If ſuch evident effects are aided by 
things i injurious, and others merely i RITOCEM] 
it naturally follows, that, | 

The acrimonious matter of a ſcorbutic or + 
ſcrophulous ulcer, may ſend into the habit 5 
ſome of its irritating fomes. | | 

That a putrid ulcer may carry into the 
human conſtitution ſome of its putrid effects. 

That a venereal ulcer may tranſmit ſome 
of its virulence into the habit. * 1 

That a cancerous ulcer may convey, by 
ſimilar means, ſome of its dreadful corroding 
qualities, and produce an hectic fever. 

That abſceſſes and ulcers may be produced 
by an abſorption of the matter cauſing the 
ſmall-pox, venereal diſeaſe, or even putrid 
malignant fevers and peſtilence. 

D 2 - If, 
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If, therefore, the preceding facts be aal 
true, which will be acknowledged by every 
learned and unprejudiced man in the pro- 
feſſion, what doubt can remain of the poſ- 
ſibility of an abſorption of ſome part of the 


ulcerous diſcharge into the conſtitution? It 


muſt therefore appear, whatever vitiated 
change in the conſtitution be ſufficient to 
produce an ulcer, and continue its effects for 
years; that the matter of the ulcer, in its 
turn, may vitiate the whole habit; and thus, 
by a reciprocity of action, from the ulcer to 
the conſtitution, and from the vitiated fluids 
to the ulcer, the effects may continue, and 
this reaſoning, perhaps, explains the cauſe of 
ulcers remaining ſo many years. 
If the preceding reaſons be not ſufficient 
to convince mankind, and nothing but the 
moſt determined obſtinacy or ignorance can 
deny their rationality : other reaſons might 
be adduced, which may add weight to. thoſe 
already advanced. | 
- Uleers create pain, and pain 8 un- 
eaſy ſenſations in the mind; a perturbated 
mind will diſturb the natural functions of the 
bady : hence i indigeſtion, feveriſh heats, 
and 
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and a vitiated chyle; from a vitiated chyle, 
an acrimonious ſtate of the blood; and from 
theſe ſources, all the functions, animal, vital, 


or natural, may, in various degrees, be changed 


from a ſound ſtate; and if the abſorption of 
any acrimonious, purulent, or putrid matter be 
added, who can be ſo blind as not perceive, 
that the conſtitution may materially ſuffer, 
under the affliction of what may be called a 
local diſeaſe; and that remedies adminiſtered 
to remove the cauſe from the conſtitution, 
muſt be the moſt rational mode of proceeding? 
But what ſhould confirm the whole reaſoning 
is, that it has been acknowledged, a perfect 


cure is not experienced by the common me- 
thods: yet changing the conſtitution by diet 


and remedies, has proved, in numerous in- 
ſtances, a radical cure; not only of the ulcer, 
but has rendered the patient's habit ever after 
healthful. 0 

The cure of ulcers, therefore, cannot ra- 
tionally be attempted by any narrow, con- 


fined mode; but ſhould be accommodated 


to many circumſtances of age, ſeaſon of the 
year, particular diet and conſtitution of 
of each individual, a conſideration of 

f the 
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the cauſes of the diſeaſe, its effecks, and 

conſequences ; the judicious choice of mo- 

. dicines, dreſſings and bandage, all which 
ſhall be explained in the ſubſequent part 
of this treatiſe. | 


$4.0 
Of Ulcers in general. 


A ſolution of continuity, with loſs of ſub. 
ſtance, in any part of the body, diſcharging 
pus, ichor, or ſanies, is called an ulcer. 

An ulcer is either fimple or complicated, 

The ulcer, denominated ſmple, originates 
in general from ſome external injury; as con- 
tuſion, abraſion, excifion, or corroſion. 

The complicated ulcer ariſes from ſome diſ- 
eaſe already in the conſtitution ; as the ma- 
rine or land ſcurvy, rickets, the dropſy, the 
ſcrophula, lues venerea, or cancer. A ſimple 
ulcer, likewiſe, from internal cauſes, may be- 
come complicated. The fimple recent ulcer, 
therefore, may be termed idiopathic ; the 
complicated wicey ſymptomatic, 


On the Cauſes of Ulcers. 
The recent ſimple ulcer has no very re- 


mote. cauſe, as it ariſes from ſome ſudden 
accident; 


* 
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accident: but the complicated” ulcer has 
many different and remote cauſes, accord= 
ing to its particular ſpecies. The proxi- 
mate, or immediate cauſes of ulcers, are 
the laceration, excifion; or corrofion of 4 
greater or leſs number of minute veſſels, 
from the open mouths of which, ſerum, pus, 
ichor, or ſanies are diſcharged. 


Of the Seat of Ulcers. 


Ulcers are commonly ſeated in the rela 
celluloſa': * an ulcer may therefore extend to 
many different parts of the body, and be 
ſuperficial, or remotely ſeated, may paſs 
through the interſtices of many muſcles, or 
not penetrate much deeper than the cutis. 


Prognoſtics of Ulcers. 


All ſimple ulcers, in their firſt appearance, 
may eafily be cured, There would not be 
IT 


* The ulcers of the viſcera may, in ſome meaſure, be excepted, 
but even in theſe caſes, as it has been demonſtrated, the viſcera 
themſelves are compoſed of the tela celluloſa, ulcers of theſs 
parts may exiſt in the tela celluloſa. From the communication 
of the tela celluloſa, purulent matter has paſſed from the thorax 


and abdomen to the extremities. ; 
Vide Phy ſiolog. Halleri,” Tom. I, 
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an old ulcer, were the diſeaſe managed judi- 
ciouſly in its primitive ſtate. ; 
To ſuffer a recent ulcer to become in- 
veterate, is a diſgrace to the medical art : but 
this ariſes more from the neglect of a ſkilful 
internal treatment and tegimen, than any 
real difficulty in the cure. 

Complicated or old ulcers are more tedi- 
ous in cure; but theſe are ſafely healed by 
removing the cauſes from the conſtitution 
which gave them riſe : ſuch are generally the 
ſea or land ſcurvy, fcrophula, lues venerea, 


or any other diſeaſe which contaminates the 
fAluids. 


* 


On the Cure of Ulcers. 


The cure of all ulcers depends on a good 
digeſtion, incarnation, and found cicatriſa- 
tion. 

Theſe three ſtages of cure are frequently 
produced by the operations of nature, joined 
with ſimple dreſſings, in recent ulcers ; but a 
{kilful application of various modes of diet 
and remedies will alone ſucceed in removing 
the complicated, or old ulcer. 


Diet, 
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Diet, Remedies, and Dreſſings, | neceſſary. in 
the fimple recent Ulcer, 


In plethoric conſtitutions, bleeding, ſaline 

purges, and a moderate abſtinence, particu- 
larly from /iquids, are to be preſcribed. 
In /ax habits, evacuations, or ſaline reme- 
dies would be improper ; in which inſtances 
tonics may be uſeful. A dry diet is abſo- 
lutely proper in both caſes; for as the in- 
creaſed effuſion of pus, ichor, or ſanies, will 
depend much on the veſſels being drRended by 
fAluids ; ſo the diminution of the contents of 
the veſſels will diminiſh the inflammation, 
the increaſed action of their coats, and allay 
irritation, The inflammatory ſtage of ſimple 
ulcers being removed, a glutinous pus ſuc- 
ceeds, the ulcer daily incarns, and at laſt is 
cicatriſed, or ſæinned over. | 

Simple recent ulcers, whether ſuperficial, 
or deeply ſeated, even with ſome trifling 
indiſpoſition in the habit, are ſpeedily 
cured by 

Bleeding, in plethoric conſtitutions, 

Saline purgatives once or twice in the 
week. 

Nitrous 
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Nitrous drinks. * : 

Proper dreflings and balidige, | 

An abſtinence from liquids in a certain de- 
gree, and by avoiding all falt, acrimonious, 
or ſtimulating diet. | 


AED | 
No. 1. R. Sal. Glauber. vel, Rupel. Zvj. ſolve in infuf, ſenæ 
| 3 iij. bis in ſeptimana ſumendus. 


In robuſt habits, or amongſt porter or ale 
drinkers, a ſtronger purge is neceſſary. 


No. 2. R. Pulv. jalap. gr. xv. vel Dj. . 


Sal. nitr, puly, | .. 
Crem, tart. aa. Iſe. M. ws vel bis in ſeptimana 
ſumendus. 
In more delicate habits. 


No. 3. R. Infuſ. ſen. 3ij. i | 
Tart. folub, Zi. M. f. hauſtus, ſemel, vel bis in 
ſeptimana ſumendus. b 


In females, where the menſes are ob- 
ſtructed, or in pallid habits, 
No. 4. R. Pil. ex colocynth, cum aloe Dj. 


Calomel. ppt. gr. ij. M. accurate, f. pilulz No, ks 
capiat j. vel, ij. alternis noctibus. 


For a common drink to the plethoric. 


No. 5. R. Emulſionis cummun. tj, 
Sal. nitr. 3j. M. 
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No. 6. Rt. Sal. nitr. vel. Fr 
Plat coch. ij. vel iv. ter de die, f 


In habitual coſtiveneſs, 


No. 7. R. EleR, lenitiv, lift 
Crem. tart. pulv, Ziij. | | 
Puly. rad. jalap. 3j. ſyr, fimp. q. 8. f. ele, cujus 
capiat.. Q. N. M. ſemel vel bis de die, vel ad 
libitum, in conſtipatione. 
In conſtitutions of a dropſical tendency, 
with a very dry diet may be given. 


No. 8. Re. Pil. ex colocynth. cum. aloe ad gr. vj. vel 
Elec} e ſcammon. ad 3. 


As gentle laxatives, where no conſiderable 
evacuation. is neceſſary, oil and manna, leni- 
tive electuary, lac ſulphur and magneſia, or 
cremor tartar, ſal Polychreſtus, or Tartarum 
ſolubile, and ſuch like remedies, may be re- 
commended, merely to prevent or remove 
conſtipation. 

In cachetic habits, aloetic preparations, 
mercurials, or antimonial and mercurial al- 
. teratives, may be given in ſmall doſes, at 
proper diſtances, the pulu. mneralis, or cha- 
lybeates.“ 


* A compoſition of æthiops mineral, and ſal nitr, equal parts, 
well rubbed together, 
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In very lax habits, where the circulation is 
languid, bart and other tonics are uſeful. 


The external Treatment of recent and 
ſimple Ulcers. 


In theſe ulcers, a ſurrounding inflamma- 
tion is a common ſymptom. 

For which, emolient fomentations and 
cataplaſms are to be applied. | 


UNGUENTUM- EMOLLIENS, 


No. 9. R. Ol. mucilag. recent. vel ol. oliv. opt, Ibſs, 
Sperm. ceti 3 ij. vel Ziifs, f. unguentum ſecundum 
artem. | 


This ointment, which is very ſimple and 
emollient, may be applied to any part 
ſwelled, or inflamed, twice in the day, 
The vegeto-mineral water is likewiſe uſe- 
ful. If, after ſome days, a well-digeſted 
matter ſhould not iſſue, which is a ſign of 
acrimony in the conſtitution, to the ulcer 
itſelf may be applied, 


No. 10. R. Mere. przcip, ruh. bene lævigat, zij. 
Ung. ex. alth. vel cerat. alb. Zij, f. unguentum; 
parum cujus parti affectæ applicandum ope lintei 
carpti, ſemel vel bis de die. 


From 


\ 
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From a thin diſcharge, a thick glutinous 


pus ſucceeds; new red granulations gradually 
fill up the ſpace of the ſubſtance formerly loſt, 
until the ſurface of the ulcer is even with the 
ſkin, in which caſe the ceratum cpuloticum is 
proper to cicatriſe the ſore with light com- 
preſs. | | 4 

If the caſe be obſtinate, internally may be 


given remedies to correct the bad habit; or, in 


future, the ulcer may become habitual. 

The cauſes, therefore, in the conſtitution 
ſhould be firſt aſcertained, why the ulcer does 
not heal: for theſe being clearly diſcovered, 


the cure of any recent ulcer will not be diffi- 


cult. The ulcer, however, continuing un- 
healed, is to be conſidered complicated. 


On Exerciſe in the Cure of Ulcers of 
the Legs. 


The conſtant practice in hoſpitals, it has 


been obſerved, is, to oblige patients to Jie in 
bed during the cure of ulcerated legs ; but on 


uſing exerciſe, after this mode of treatment, 


the ſkin frequently breaks, a diſcharge iſſues, 
and a relapſe of the ulcer is the conſequence. 


Ulcers 
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Ulcers of the legs commonly are ſeated upon, 
or near the 2:bia, frequently a little above the 
ancle; in which ſituation moderate exerciſe 
has always been recommended, during the 
new methods of cure; at the ſame time in- 
ternal remedies, and a proper diet, adapted 
to each individual, are preſcribed. Common 
ſenſe, and a little reflection, unaſſiſted by 
deep medical ſcience, muſt perceive the uti- 
"lity of exerciſe when the cure is performing 
for ulcers healing while exerciſe is uſed, will 
be in no danger of relapſing; on the contrary, 
where lying in bed has been perſiſted in a 
conſiderable time, on ſuddenly proceeding to 
muſcular motion, the diſeaſe has frequent | 
returned, 

There are, however, circumſtances in 
which reſt may, for a certain time, be neceſ- 
ſary; in violent ſwellings and inflamma- 
tions, or if the ulcers ſhould be ſeated on the 
ſuperior part of the tendo Acbillis, or on the 
Gaſtrocnemii muſcles. The abbreviation and 
extenſion of theſe muſcles are very conſidera- 
ble, and cauſe no ſmall friction in the cellular 
ſubſtance covering them, which is the ſeat of 


the ulcer : therefore, during the incarnation 
| be”. 
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of ulcers thus ſituated, che exerciſe ſhould | 
be very moderate; but when the ulcer is 
nearly in a [ſtate to cicatriſe, more exerciſe 
may be preſcribed, to prevent the cicatrix 
forming itſelf into a contraction. 

Ulcers are certainly healed by reſt and = 
horizontal poſition, much ſooner than where 
exerciſe is preſcribed;  'The elongation of the 
minute veſſels, and the tender fibrillz, form- 
ing the granulations, which fill up the ſpace 
occupied before by the ulcer, are leſs. diſ- 
turbed: but a ceſſation of all muſcular mo- 
tion, the warmth of the bed, an increaſed 
ſenſible, or inſenſible perſpiration, all. con- 
tribute to render the muſcles relaxed, and the 
fibres of the tela celluloſa flaccid; from hence 
the leg frequently diminiſhes in ſize. The 
ulcerincarning during this diminiſhed and re» 
laxed ſtate of the limb, is probably the cauſe 
of the relapſe. The muſcles, and other 
parts, which had been debilitated by a con+ 
tinuance in the warm bed, on returning 
again to their uſual motion, gradually reaſ- 
ſume their former tone, the circulation of the 
fluids is increaſed, the lax flaccid parts be. 
come daily firmer, the cells of the tela cel- 

5 luloſa 


i 
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luloſa are more diſtended, and the limb ac- 
quires its former dimenſions: but the loſt 
ſubſtance conſtituting the ulcer having been 


repaired during the relaxed and diminiſhed 
ſtate of the limb, the new tender parts cannot 


ſuſtain the ſhock of an unaccuſtomed friction, 
preſſure and diſtention. The tender fibrillæ, 
by being over-ſtretched, become lacerated ; 


the ſkin breaks, and the cauſe of the former 


ulcer not having been eradicated, the diſeaſe 
gradually returns to its former PRICEY 
ſtate. 

In the new mode of treatment, where mo- 
derate exerciſe is recommended, all theſe con- 
ſequences are prevented: for the leg per- 
forming its uſual motions, and the wound 
healing up at the ſame time, the new parts 
ſupplied become daily accuſtomed to various 
friction, preſſure, or diſtention, and heal up 
ſo firmly, that no future exerciſe will lacerate 
the fibrillz of the regenerated fleſh ; nor will 
any thing but ſome external violence, or fe- 
ver, re-produce the ulcer. In the former 
mode of proceeding, there ſeems a looſer co- 
heſion of the regenerating particles; in the 

latter, 
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latter, a more compact and firmer attrac- 
tion and em after the cure is com- 
ane 1 1 „ * n 1 


On the ts f Bandage. | 


| While ulcers. are incaming al imple caller 
is the beſt bandage: in the winter, it ſhould 
be made of ſoft thin flannel, and in the ſum- 
mer of thin calico, or linen. The breadth 
of the roller ſhould never exceed an n inch and 
a half, or two inches. 5 
If there ſhould be a varix of the veins in 
conjunction with the ulcer, the whole leg 
ſhould be rolled up to, or above the knee. 
In rolling, ſonie ſkill is required; it muſt - 
be accommodated to the ſhape of the limb, 
ſo that the roller ſhould lay ſmooth, and preſs 
equally on all the parts rolled. 
In varices of the veins, the leg, but not 
the ulcer, may be moiſtened, previous to roll- 


7 ing, with the vegeto-mmeral water, or with a 
= weak ſolution of a/um in water, or vitriolum 
at album, eſpecially in great 1 1 or relax- 
je ation. 


r. Vol. IV. 3 5 — "has 
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The roller ſhould be placed ſo Kcilfully; a 

never to occaſion pain, ſwelling, or inflam- 
mation by its tightneſs, nor become uſeleſs, 
from the want of a neceſſary preſſure. L 


On Compreſs. 


Compreſles are likewiſe uſeful in the cure 
of ulcers. In laxity and ſpongineſs of the 
| ſurrounding parts; in the ſinuous ulcer; in 

thoſe little exuberances called funguſſes, or 
vulgarly, proud fleſh. 

Theſe compreſſes may be 8 of ft 
linen, or lint, repeatedly doubled; they may 
be dipped in the ſolutions recommended in 
varices of the veins, and their ſhapes, ſhould be 
adapted to their various intentions. 

Bandages and compreſſes, when judiciouſly 
applied, greatly promote the cure of ulcera- 
tions, and aſſiſt in ſupporting muſcular mo- 
tion: in ſome œdematous, or dropſical ſwell- 


ings, however, and in very corpulent I: 


s. . ON. Bs 


wholly omitted. + 
Tight bandage, likewiſe, i is ; injurious in 
all inflaramations, and Inflammatory ſwell- 


ings, 
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ings, and where pain 1s the conſequence, it 2 
ſhould never be repeated. 
After ulcers are perfectly cicatriſed, the 
bandage ſhould, for a conſiderable time, be 
continued, to prevent external wy and a 
relapſe of the diſeaſe. 
Where the veins are varicous, or dilated 
preternaturally, a laced ſtocking ſhould: be 
worn on the limb for a long time, 


On Complicated Uke, 


The ſucceſsful cure of the ſimple ulcer de- 
pends on the healthful ſtate of the patient's 
conſtitution; but when the fluids are acrimo- 
nious, and the ſolids in conſequence excited 
to a preternatural action; an ulcer will not 
incarn; for, on the contrary, it often enlarges 
its dimenſions, and enn what i is called, 
a complicated ulcer. 
A complicated ulcer, therefore, is an ulcer 
joined with ſome irritating cauſe ; either in 
the conſtitution, or adjacent parts, Which n re- 
tards its 1 | 


E 2 1 " Caufes 
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' 1” Cauſes of Complicated Ulcers. 


Some irritating cauſes in the human habit 


as the anaſarcous dropſy; the ſea or land 


are ſufficiently powerful to produce ulcers; 


WJ 


ſcurvy ; a putrid tendency of the fluids ; lues ; 


venerea, or cancer, &c. l 
There are, likewiſe, other cauſes, not in- 


deed definable, nor very eaſy to explain, ex- 


cept from their effects, which, though not 
capable of producing ulcers of themſelves, 
yet, if any external violence ſhould abrade 
the ſkin, or any accidental wound or bruiſe 


ſhould happen, an ulcer difficult of cure is 


the conſequence. The examination of ulcers 


ariſing from what may be termed a bad habit 


of body, without any previous viſible diſ- 
eaſe, is worthy of conſideration. 


F reſh wounds from ſharp inſtruments heal 
immediately by the firſt intention, as it is 


called, in many; yet ſimilar wounds in others, 
feſter, produce pain, inflammation, AY 


_ ulcers, nay, even a mortification. 


Parts of the body lacerated by violent gun- 
ſhot wounds, with great loſs of parts, heal 
kindly in ſome; in others, the ſlighteſt 

wounds 
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wounds degenerate into incurable ulcers, 1 r- 
grene, or mortification. 

I have ſeen flight wounds in hoe imme 
frequently produce the locked jaw, and ter- 
minate fatally; while large wounds, even of 
the viſcera, or other parts, proceed favourably 
through all the regular ſtages of healing. 
The ſame diſeaſes attack, and terminate, 
in different people, differently: to inveſtigate 
this individual variety, and trace out the cau- 
ſes, well merit the attention of the reflecting 
phyſician. Reſearches of this nature, con- 
ducted with acute penetration, profound and 
unprejudiced reaſoning, and a nice diſerimi- 
nating judgment, will raiſe the art of phy ſic 
to the higheſt pitch of excellence. 

It is, however, a very good criterion ol a 
patient's conſtitution to determine, whether 
ſcratches, flight wounds, or any accidental 
excoriation, heal with facility; for it certainly 
indicates a healthful habit: on the contrary, 
where inflammation, pain, and a difficulty 
of cure ſucceed to aceidents of this nature, it 
may be depended on ſome latent morbific 
cauſe in the conſtitution gives riſe to theſe 
irritating effects. | 
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Theſe irritating effects have various wits ; 
as climate, air, diet, exerciſes, &c. ſeaſons of the 
year, particular habit, the increaſe or diminu- 
tion of the ſecretionsand excretions : all which 


| ſhould be conſidered, and, as much as poſſi- 


ble, aſcertained. Thoſe great and important 
objects are treated in phyfiology and general 
pathology ;* the application of which muſt be 
left, in general, to the good ſenſe N the me⸗ 
dical practitioner. | 


On the Acrimony of the Humors. ' 


It muſt appear a plain fact, that various 
acrimonious ſtates of the fluids may retard 
the cure, or be the original cauſes of ulcers : 
this being eſtabliſhed ; an inveſtigation and 


diſcovery of thoſe cauſes may be the beſt 


means of laying a rational foundation for the 
curative intentions of each particular fpecies 


of ulcer. 


An acrimony is the over impregnation of 
the humors of the body with ſome certain 
irritating particles. : 
The 

v In the Latin edition of my Schola Medicine Univerſatis 
Neva, now in the preſs, and nearly finiſhed, 
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The cauſes and effects of acrimony are va- 
rious; as an enumeration of ſome of the moſt 
common will clearly amplify. 

An acid acrimony, chiefly common to in- 
fants, is productive of the rickets, and, ſome- 
times, even ulcers, curable by antacids, bit- 
ters, &c. 

An 4/kaline acrimony will produce | pongious 
ſpreading ulcers of a putrid tendency ; theſe 
I have frequently ſeen in hot climates, where 
moſt diſeaſes terminate in putridity : in theſe 
caſes bark and acids ſucceed, | 

The muriatic acrimony, from Ms in 
the ſea air; from falted food; half putrid 
water; bad bread, and lying in a confined 
place: this produces ulcers about the gums; 
the teeth become often carious, and drop out; 
large livid eruptions appear in different parts 
of the body, and ſpreading ulcers form on 
the extremities, ſometimes with a Caries of 
the bones. | 

Neither bark nor acids cure theſe diſeaſes 
at ſea, and yet an infuſion of the extract of 
malt not only prevents, but cures this diſor- 
der. Land air, freſh diet, ſweet water, 
plenty of vegetables, and cleanlineſs, recover 

1 the 
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the ontiants ſpeedily, often in the A def 
perate ſtages. EXD 
A land ſcurvy may —_ —f eee on 
too much animal food, particularly ſalted, 
or from uſing too much t; Which is a 
common cauſe of ulcers of the legs, and va- 
rious eruptions of the inflammatory kind, 
without any of the ſymptoms of the ſea ſcur- 
vy ; this requires quite a different treatment; 
for antiphlogiſtics, as nitre, and ſometimes 
mineral alteratives, are neceſſary, 
Various other acrimonies produce their ef- 
fects in particular parts. 
As the Rheumatic, in the tela celluloſa of 
the muſcles. | 
The /crophulous, in the lymphatic veſſels 
and glands. 
The ſchirrus, in the lips, noſe, E &c. 
The iteb, ery/ipelas, and others, in the ſkin, 
The venereal acrimony affects the lymphatic, | 
glands, the fauces, the perioſteum and bones : 
curable by mercury. 
Some of theſe complaints are hereditary, 
and tranſmitted from parents to children. 
It muſt be ſtriking to every reflecting mind, 
that theſe variety of cauſes, producing various 
effects, 
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effects, require different and oppofite treat- 
ment. Ulcers of the legs ariſe from a mul- 
tiplicity of cauſes, and therefore require 
many different modes of cure: but for practi- 
tioners who have obtained the public confi- 
dence, or credulity, no matter how, to ſo- 
lemnly aſſert, in a magiſterial and ſelf- im- 
portant tone, that ulcers are local diſeaſes, and 
that their cauſes are not to be inveſtigated, 
nor exiſt in the patient's habit, argues the ut- 
moſt ignorance: when they proceed farther, 
and terrify the afflicted patients with the ap- 
prehenſion of ſome dangerous conſequences 
from a cure of the ulcer, it can only ariſe 
from a want of application to the duties of 
their profeſſion ; from ſome mean intereſted 
views, or a vain ſuppoſition, that their con- 
tracted knowledge is the height of medical 
ſcience, and that the art itſelf admits of no 
improvement. 

The true cauſes of moſt 7 are to be 
inveſtigated by great induſtry; and, though 
we may not immediately arrive at the ſummit 
of perfection, yet thoſe who conſtantly 
make attempts to improve the art by un- 
wearied obſervation in practice, and reflec- 


f tion, 
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tion, will certainly ſucceed much better than 
thoſe who receive every thing as they found 
it, without examination, and ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with the common vulgar prejudices. 
Perhaps it can be evidently proved that medi- 
ral education is, in many inſtances, radically 
defective, and if ſo, what muſt be the conſe. 
. quences ? 

Having adduced many proofs in a of 
the new doctrines concerning complicated 
ulcers, the various ſpecies are next to be 
conſidered : amongſt which the ſcrophulous, 
venereal, and cancerous are to be excluded, 
as the cauſe and cure of theſe are amply 


treated in my other writings on thoſe ſub- 
jects. 


On Ulcers not accompanied with any ſpecified 
Diſeaſe. 


Under this claſs are chiefly conſidered thoſe 
ulcers which become difficult of cure from 
certain ſtates of the blood, either natural to 
the patient's habit, or acquired by ſome irre- 
gularities in what is called the non-naturals; 
theſe may be denominated and ſcorbutic ul- 


cers. 
Of 
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Of the Land „ As Ulcer, which ſeems 10 
ariſe from a Tenacity of the Fluidt, joi ed 
with a Muriatic Acrimony. 


This ulcer is eaſily diſcoverable by its 
inflammatory and painful ' ſymptoms, and a 
tendency to a ſurrounding calloſity: it is often 
ſuperficial, but ſometimes deep ; unaccom- 
panied with any other. ſpecific ſymptoms of 
diſeaſe. 

It generally happens to thoſe who drink 
ſtrong malt liquors, as ale, or porter, or ſpi- 
rits, and eat much animal food; or it may 
ariſe by accident, and continue, from the 
ſudden changes of air in this country, in con- 
junction with the other cauſes. 

Prognoſtic. Theſe old ulcers are not very 
difficult to cure, if patients obſerve a ſtrict 
diet, and continue a conſiderable time the uſe 
of attenuating antiphlogiſties, and mild me- 
tallic preparations. 

Cure. Bleeding is neceſſary, and ſhould 
be occaſionally repeated, eſpecially if there 
ſhould appear an inflammatory buff on the 
ſurface of the craſſamentum, or in plethora. 

The 
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The quantity of drinks ſhould be dimi- 
niſded, or thoſe of a lighter nature ſubſtituted 
in the place of ſtrong malt liquors. 185 

From half a grain to a grain of well- pre- 
pared calomel in a pill, may be given two or 
three times a week, and continued two months, 
aher the cure is perfected!.“ er dr 

Nitre from two drachms to an ounce may 
be diſſolved in a quart of water, of which a 
tea-cupfull may be taken twice or thrice in 
the day. 

The dreſſings may bis the ſame as in _ 
ſimple ulcer. 

This ſpecies of ulcer is very common among 
the lower claſs of people in London, and 
thouſands have been cured, under my own 
inſpection, by the above means. 

The ſubſequent is the general plan of diet 
conſtantly recommended, and given to theſc 
patients in writing. | 

Breakfaſt. Not to wen half a an 7 


tea or milk. 
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Toaſted 


* I have always given to the poor, who attended at at my 1 * 
on the public days, from half a grain to a grain of What I call 
Aquila alba, which is the merc. dulc. decies ſub. ppt. This 
acts as an alterative, and never diſturbs the inteſtines, 


ſe 
ill 


uſual. 
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Toaſted bread, with little or no butter, hog? 

No food whatever to be uſed. between. 
breakfaſt and dinner.. | 

Dinner. Plain meats, roaſted or Ex 
but not. falted, and theſe in leſs quantity than 


Salt to be Kt very ſparingly. 
Vegetables or roots may be caten in mode- 


nation, if they do not produce flatulency. 


Drinks. To uſe half the uſual quantity 


of porter or ale; but a lighter liquor is better; 


as ſmall-beer, or ale and ſmall-beer mixed. 
If tea be drank in the afternoon, the quantity 
ſhould be reduced. N 

Supper. As light as poſſible, a potatoe or 
toaſted bread, &c. or milk and bread. 3 

All liquids to be drank ſparingly, vinegar, . 
lemon juice, and ſuch acids, to be avoided, 
eſpecially while mineral alteratives are admi- 
niſtered. 

Exerciſe to be uſed: gently, 10 as never 
to excite pain in the We or fatigue to the 
e n 

All ſpirituous liquors to be avoided. 

In preſcribing the neceſſary diet, it will 


be uſeful to enquire what foods the patient 
| has 
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has been acruſtemes to for the dne g 
years; by this means ſome errors, and per- 
haps the cauſe of the prevailing acrimony 
will be diſcovered. Among the inferior ranks : 
of people, the cauſes may be too great a uſe 
of ſalted meats, /a/t, cheeſe, butter; too great 

a quantity of tea, ſpirituous liquors, or ſtrong 
malt [iquors ; the being expoſed to cold and 
heats, the want of pure air, too much or too 
little exerciſe, coſtiveneſs or purgiogs, in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed perſpiration ; errors in 
the /ecretion of the chyle, or in its abſorp- 
tion, from morbid meſenteric glands, or from 
too large or too ſmall flow of bile to the duo- 
denum. The former produces purging, the 
latter conſtipation, and both cauſe a degene- 
racy of the fluids. The liver ſometimes is 
diſeaſed, which cannot be removed, but by 
penetrating mineral alteratives. From theſe 
circumſtances, and many more too tedious to 
mention, it muſt appear rational, that all 
theſe accidents, errors, or morbid ſtates of the 
viſcera, and other parts, ſhould be, as much 
as poſſible, aſcertained, and counteracted by 
a judicious choice of diet and remedies: hence 
a variety of curative intentions become abſo- 
lutely 
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lutely neceſſary, the greater part of which 
muſt depend on a profound acquaintance with 
all the branches of medicine, and their ap- 
plication to the differences obſervable in na- 
ture. | | | 


Perhaps eighty patients out of a hundred 


may be cured by the former and ſubſequent 


methods; but, in the remaining twenty, 
there may exiſt as great a yariety in the con- 
ſtitutions as in the number of patients, and 
from hence ariſes that nice part of practice, 
which requires an accurate diſcrimination be- 
tween one caſe and another, between one 
conſtitution and another: from a conſidera- 
tion of which the contra-rndications in the 
modes of cure are determined by-the natural, 
or accidental peculiarities in each individual. 
If in any part of medicine an extraordinary 
underſtanding, ſkill, and experience are re- 
quired, it is in diſtinguiſhing the contra- indi- 
cations and differences in the human habits. 
It is by the ſuperior poſſeſſion. of this know- 
ledge; the reſult of deep ſtudy, extenſive 
practice, and cloſe obſervation,” that one phy- 
fician will be more uſeful than many others. 
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The common beaten track of any practice, 
however. authoriſed, muſt be always inade- 


quate to many individual curative intentions. 
The various impediments in the cure of 
ulcers, already mentioned, are to be pre- 
vented, removed, or palliated, by the {kill 
of the medical practitioner ; in which the 
mildeſt methods ſhould be firſt preſcribed, 
then more powerful; if thoſe ſhould not ſuc= | 
ceed, the moſt efficacious remedies are to be 
applied. All theſe ſhould be ſo conducted, 
as never to excite. any rough effects in the ha- 
bit, although the moſt powerful alteratives 
ſhould be exhibited. _ | * 
The ſkilful management i in the 80 of 


the mineral preparations adapted to each indi- 


vidual, can never be acquired but by an im- 
menſe and reiterated experience and obſerva- 
tion; but the phyſician who begins with very: 
ſmall doſes, and gradually increaſes them, 
will ſeldom err. It ſhould ever be remem- 
bered, that any medicine given as an altera- 
tive to produce a change in the conſtitution, 
cannot anſwer that intention if it prove pur- 
gative; nor will opiates ever remove the cauſes 


of 
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of habitual diſcaſes ; therefore they have been 
excluded in the preſent practice.“ : 


On the Seaſons of the Year in the C ure if 
Ulcers. 


Spring and Summer. 


In the ſpring and ſummer ulcers heal 


more kindly than in any other ſeaſon of the 


year., 
Autumn and Winter. 


In the autumn ulcers are more tardy of 


cure, and the winter is the moſt unfavourable 


of all the ſcaſons for their incarnation. 


On the Spongious, Putrid, and & i 
) Ulcer. 


This ulcer frequently ſucceeds the putrid 
or low remitting fevers, and is more common 
in 


* The prevailing faſhion of preſcribing hemlock, nightſhade, 
and other deadly poiſons, as ſpecific remedies for the reſolution 
of glandular and other complaints, is empirical, and often 
fatally injurious; opium likewiſe has been lately exhibited in 
caſes and conſtitutions diametrically oppoſite. to reaſon and ex- 
perience, and, in many inſtances, has proved deſtructive. 
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in hot climates, than in the northern regions: 


an ulcer of this ſpecies may likewiſe ariſe from 


extreme cold or heat, by which the parts have) 


become ſphacelated. 


Cauſes. The principal cauſes of this ulcer 
ſeem to be, a partial or general putreſcent 


acrimony, from the blood having loſt, in ſome 


degree, its cohering particles ; hence debility 
in the ſolids, and a depravation of many 
functions ; hence diſeaſed viſcera and a de- 
generacy of the fluids. 

Symptoms. The parts ſurrounding the 
ulcer are generally lax ; the ulcer diſcharges 
a fœtid ſanies, and its dimenſions daily in- 
creaſe by the deſtruction of the parts. 

Prognoſtic. The cure will be more or leſs 
difficult according to the cauſes which gave 
riſe to the ulcer: if it ſhould have ariſen from 
fever, and there ſhould be reaſons to con- 
clude the viſcera in an healthful ſtate, the cure, 
as in moſt other diſcafes, will be more eaſily 


effected. 


On the Cure of the Spongious, Putrid, and 
S preading Ulcer. 
If this ulcer ſhould appear after the putrid 


or remitting fever, while recent, it may be 


2, cured 


— 19 we 
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cured by bark and the vitriolic acid, with 
cordials. 

If the above methods ſhould not 3 
there may be ſome. reaſon to ſuſpect the viſ- 
cera to be diſeaſed, particularly the liver; 
for the bark and vitriolic acids, adminiſtered 
during the remiſſion of the fever, contract 
the opening of the dufus communis cholido- 
chus in the duodenum, by which the /rver be- 
comes either inflamed of indurated; and this I 
have repeatedly ſeen, from the diſſection of 
morbid bodies, p mortem, in hot climates. 
It becomes; therefore, a neceſſary practice, 
during the paroxyſm of the fever, to give an- 
timonials, as James's powder, or ſmall doſes 
of tart. emet. and in the remiſſion, antiſep- 
ics : by thus alternately applying thoſe re- 
medies, the moſt inveterate ſpecies of remit- 


ting fevers are ſometimes cured. I have ſue- 


ceſsfully preſcribed ſmall doſes of calomel, 
with James's powder, when the bile duds 
have been contracted, and the whole body 
tinged with a deep yellow color, the conſe- 

quences of a diſeaſed liver. 
The treatment of the recent putrid ul- 
cer ſhould, in ſome meaſure, imitate the 
F 2 fore 
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foregoing, and the bark ſhould be given 
freely. 


External Applications. 


The ulcer ſhould be cleanſed with tincture 
of myrrh and bark, and dreſſed with the 
yellow baſilicon, mixed with oleum terebinth. 
on lint. The dreſſing ſhould be renewed, at 
leaſt, twice in the day, to prevent the ab- 


ſorption, as much as Pn, of the Par 
acrimony. 


Of the fetid, but not ſpreading Ulcer. 


From the contamination of the fluids by 
the former ſpecies of ulcer, or the omiſſion of 
antimonials and mercurial alteratives in its 
early ſtages, the ulcer remains, does not 
ſpread, but is deep, and emits a very putrid 
ſmell. 

Cauſes. Theſe ulcers may ariſe from a 
depraved ſtate of the blood, ſucceeding low 
remittent fevers, or from any other cauſes, 
by which the healthful texture of the blood 
is, in certain degrees, deſtroyed. 


Theſe 


we 
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_ Theſe caſes often happen to ſailors and 
ſoldiers,* and continue in an incurable fate, 
from unſound viſcera. An ill performed 
digeſtion, a depraved chyle, a bad ſecreted 
bile, or a diffuſion of bile through the habit, 
are amongſt the principal cauſes of the ulcer 
remaining inveterate. 


Cure in very relaxed Habits. 
The cure conſiſts in reſtoring the blood to 
a more balſamic ſtate, by removing the cauſes 
of acrimony, and reſtoring the viſcera to their 
natural functions. 
The application of remedies muſt be drawn 
from the ſtate of the patient's habit. 
If the ulcer be accompanied with great de- 


bility, pallor of countenance, a languid pulſe, 


and other general ſymptoms of relaxation; 


the bark, chalybeates, and other zonrcs, will 
be proper. 
No. 11. R. Pulv. cort. Peruv. 3jiſs. 

Colcoth. vitriol. bene pulver. vel 

Flor. martial. 3 ſs. 


Spec. aromat. Zij. Syr. imp. q. s. f. Ele&. cujus 
ſumat Q. N. M. ter vel quater de die. 


* In the war before laſt, I had the care of many ſuch patients, 
at Belliſle, in the year 1761; and fince the late war, many have 
preſented themſelves on my public days, for aſſiſtance, and have 
been cured, 
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Or bark, mineral acids, and bien, may 
be preſcribed. 

| During the uſe of theſe es, from 
half a grain to a grain of calomel, with three 
or four grains of any aloetic pill, may be 
taken every other night, to prevent coſtive- 
neſs, and remove obſtruction in the viſcera. 

All faline purges, and remedies of the 
antiphlogiſtic claſs, ſhould be avoided, as 
nitre, &c. 

The diet ſhould be dry, but nutritious, and 
zea uſed very ſparingly, leſt the bracing pow- 
ers of the corroborants ſhould be counter. 
acted, and the intentions of cure defeated. 


of the Foul Fetid Ulcer, in Habits not 


relaxed. 


There is a ſpecies of the faiid ulcer, in 
which the conſtitution of the patient is not 
much relaxed nor debilitated, 

Symptoms. The ulcer is of a greeniſh or 
livid hue, ſuperficial or deep, but not ſpongi- 
ous ; nor are the ſurrounding parts of a looſe 
texture, but rather inclinable to calloſity. The 
ſmell is frequently very fœtid, and the pain 
exquiſite, eſpecially ſome hours after re- 
| ceiving 
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ceiving aliment. This ulcer may remain 
many years, but ſeldom without evident 


marks of a diſeaſed habit, which is moſt diſ- 


tinguiſhable in the countenance, where 
languor, diſcoloration, and uneaſineſs, are 
ſtrongly painted; yet the patient purſues his 
occupation or duties in life, without any ex- 
traordinary moleſtation. * 

Cauſes. This ulcer receives its origin 
from various cauſes, which, in general, exiſt 
in a partial or univerſal depravation of the 
blood. 

The viſcera ſeem to be particularly af- 
feed. Vy 

Digeſtion is ky well performed, 

A healthful chyle is not abſorbed by the 
lacteals. 

The circulation ſeems to be impeded at 
the part affected, yet exciting ſufficient ſti- 
mulus, heat and irritation, to preſerve the 
putreſcent ſymptoms. | 

It may be obſerved, that the pense 
of the diſcharged fluids affects the general 
ſyſtem, in proportion as the ſurrounding 
parts are looſe in texture, or attended with 
calloſity. | | 

It 
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If the ſurrounding parts ſhould be lax, 
the abſorbing veſſels will eaſier receive the 
ſemi-putrid matter, but callous parts will not 
eaſily admit the return of the fluid; there- 
fore, in the former, the blood is more, but in 
the latter, leſs contaminated with the alkeleſs 
cent acrimony. | 1 

Where a putreſcent acrimony once exif 
a few particles, may not only affect the im- 
mediate parts occupied by the ulcer, but like- 
wiſe the whole ſyſtem.* 

Cure. The mode of cure being previouſly - 
accommodated to all the foregoing circum- 
ſtances, the indications are: 

To remove the putrefactive and diſeaſed 
parts of the ulcer, and produce good digeſtion, 

To correct the acrimony in. the habit, by 
removing obſtructions | or relaxation in the 
viſcera. 

The ulcer may be cleanſed by what was 
recommended in the laſt ſpecies of ulcer ; or 
the following ſolution is very uſeful for this 


purpoſe. : 
No. 12. R. Merc. corrof. ſub. gr. xij. 
Aq. pur. tbjj. f. lotio,- 
This 
„This is clearly explained in the * part of the 
' Schola medicine univerſalis nova. 


mY ” 
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This may be applied to the ulcer by means 


of a feather, two or three times, previous to 


dreſſing it with the precipitate digeſtive. 

If the ſolution ſhould not anſwer the in- 
tention of deterging the ulcer, a fumigation of 
cinnabar factitium, or Aithiop. mineralis, will 
ſoon reduce it to a purer ſtate, at the ſame 


time the fumes of an excellent alterative will 
be received in a light manner, by reſpiration. 


Tnternal Remedies. 


The pulvis mineralis in the tabs of a ſcru- 
ple, or half a drachm, three times a day, 
mixed in a little water, will be proper. 

A powder compoſed of one third of the 
mere. dulc. ſexies ſub. ppt. and two thirds 


 fſulph. antimonii præcipitatum, well rubbed. 


together ; or inſtead of the calomel, the ſame 
quantity of argentum vi vum, rubbed with the 
ſulph. pracip. antimon. until the globules 


have diſappeared, The latter will beſt agree 


with irritable tomachs.* 


* Calomel ſublimed twelve times, and well triturated with 
water, is what I call aquila alba; its operation is much milder 
than the common calomel; but this preparation is not to be pro- 
cured : I am quite convinced of its ſuperiority, and have always 


given it to the indigent, who 1 for advice on my public 
days. 
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A grain, or two grains of either of theſe 
powders, may be made into a pill with any 
conſerve, and taken every night and morning; 
or in ſome caſes three times a day, with or 
without a ſolution of nitre, joined with cam- 
phor. Theſe pills, if well prepared, never 
act as ſalivants, nor diſturb the inteſtines, 
which latter effect would entirely defeat their 
intention as alteratives. ee 

In patients with robuſt fibres, the nitre 
ſhould be preſcribed in full quantities, and 
always diſſolved in water, or it may diſagree; 
but to weaker patients, in ſmaller doſes; in 
the nervous and debilitated, nitre ſhould be 
omitted or joined, with the ſpt. ammoniac. 
volat. or camphor. It is by theſe means an 
excellent corrector, and penetrating medicine 
is conveyed into the habit ; but it ſhould be 
obſerved, that nitre ſeldom agrees well with 
the ſtomachs of thoſe who drink wine, cyder, 
or indulge with ſpirits. Perhaps the ſecre- 
tion of the defending mucus of the ſtomach 
is diminiſhed, by thoſe liquors contracting 
the excretory veſſels of the mucal glands, or 
their acid particles may, in ſome meaſure, 
diſſolve the mucus : hence the nervous pa- 

pillæ 
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pillze of the ſtomach may be more ſuſceptible 
to any ſaline ſpiculz, ſuch as nitre, and dif. 
agreeable ſenſations may be thus produced. 
Very irritable nervous patients are relaxed by 
this neutral ſalt. Nitre, therefore, though 
an excellent remedy to the laborious, and 
drinkers of malt liquors, whoſe ſtomachs are 
well defended by a mucus, may be injurious 
to thoſe who uſe cyder, wine, or undiluted 
ſpirituous liquors, or where an exquiſite 
nervous ſenſibility exiſts. By long experi- 
ence, and an unprejudiced attention to fuch 
circumſtances, from reflecting on the pro- 
bable cauſes which produce ſuch various and 
oppoſite ſenſations, may frequently be diſ- 
covered why remedies are very efficacious in 
Holland, Germany, and England, where the 
people, in general, are groſs feeders; yet in 
France and Italy, the ſame medicines are not 
only unſalutary, but injurious. The Engliſh, 
Germans, and Dutch, in certain diſtricts, 
bear the mercurius corrofrous ſublimatus in ſmall 
doſes, when diluted ; yet the French, Itali- 
ans, and Neapolitans rarely admit its exhi- 


bition without fuffering painful and torment- 


ing ſenſations : this I have frequently ſeen 
in 
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in my continental travels. The inferences 
from a number of ſuch obſervations are evi- 
dent, and of the utmoſt utility in practice. 
What will cure a diſeaſe in one country or 
province, may do miſchief in another. Who- 
ever follows, with implicit faith, the beſt 
medical precepts of cure, without minutely 
conſidering a variety of circumſtances, as 
ſeaſon of the year, place of reſidence, peculiar 
_ conſtitutions and ſymptoms, will be often 
diſappointed. There never was, nor never 
will be, any regular, fixed, and infallible 
mode of practice in medicine, that will con- 
ſtantly prove ſucceſsful. The art, therefore, 
ſhould never be confined, but conform to 
an infinity of mental, corporeal irregularities, 
and contrarieties ; for theſe have ever exiſted, 
will continue, and ſhould be ſeriouſly con- 
fidered by every ſtudious phyſician. A great 
part of practical medicine depends on the 
good ſenſe and judicious application of the 
practitioner; but as the gradations of human 
intellects are various, as ſome have naturally 
a quicker and juſter comprehenſion of men 
and things than others, ſo muſt the. ſucceſs 


of medicine conſtantly fluctuate and be de- 
1 fective, 
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fective, or excellent, according to the partial 


knowledge, or extent of nn and genius 


in the preſeriber. 


On the Chronic Cutaneous Ulters.* 


The chronic cutaneous ulcers, are a ſpecies 
of ulcerations which rarely penetrate deeper 
than the cutis of the legs, or other parts of 
the body ; but often ſpread and continue for 
years. 

Symptoms, The ſkin is deſtroyed in Va- 
rious degrees, an acrimonious ſharp humor is 
diſcharged ; this drying and coagulating, 
ſcabs, fiſſures, and ſuperficial ulcerations are 
formed, all different in ſize and figure. The 
parts affected itch violently, and bleed on 
being ſcratched ; are often hot, and inflame, 
particularly in bed, preventing reſt in the 
night ; the dry ſcaly eruptions or ſcurfs fall 
off, and are repeatedly regenerated, and the 
diſorder is often an attendant on old age. 

Cauſes, 


This diſeaſe is various in its appearance in different ſub- 
jects, and is ſcarce definable. Authors have given names ac- 
cording to the appearances or paris affected: as Herpes exedens, 
impetigo miliaris, Periſcelis, Collaris, Vitilgn, ſeu Alphas, Lence, 
Kc. &e. 
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Cauſes, A muriatic acrimony ſeems to 
prevail, and the pores in the cuticula be- 
ing obſtructed, either from the circulating 
powers being diminiſhed, or external cold; 
the fluid which ſhould paſs off by perſpira- 
tion lodges itſelf, and becomes more acrid, 
between the cutis and cuticula ; its ſharp 
acrimony often deſtroying both, renders the 
external ſurface of the cellular ſubſtance like 
a ſponge, from the openings of which iſſue 
the ſharp humor, irritating the tender nervous 
papillzz on the cutis, producing that violent 
itching, which no application, in ſome caſes, 
can allay. The conſtant determination of the 
acrid ſaline perſpirable matter towards the 
{kin, probably cauſes the long continuance of 
the ſymptoms. | 

Prognoſtic. The cure of theſe ae 
are ſometimes extremely difficult, the com- 
mon modes of treatment not only fail, but 
ſometimes the moſt improved methods have 
not ſucceeded: there are, however, many 
caſes curable, and all can be, in a certain de- 


gree, alleviated.“ | 
Cure. 
Amongſt a variety of caſes, about four years fince, two 


gouty patients, who had ſuffered extreme miſery many years 
with 
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Cure. The general modes of cure ſhould 
be various, according to the cauſes which 
gave riſe to the complaint. | 

The conſtitutions, age, and ſex of patients * 
ſhould be confidered. | 

The diet ſhould be dry, and regulated to 
the laſt mentioned circumſtances; the general 
precepts of which have already been de- 
livered. 

The particular indications are to deter- 
mine the humors, as much as poſſible, from 
the ſkin, when a profuſe acrimonious humor 
is diſcharged, by cathartics, dry diet, and 
cooling diuretics. 

To inveſtigate the cauſe, and correct ah 
prevailing acrimony, by cinnabarine, anti- 
monial, or ſuch like preparations, with or 
without nitre. 

To junior patients of healthful habits, 
eſpecially in plethora, bleeding is proper, 
and evacuating purgatives of the antiphlo- 
giſtic claſs three times a week. Antimonial 

| and 


with theſe ſpecies of ulcerations, extending from the foot to the 
knee, were cured by einnab. ant. ſmall doſes of nitre, a pill of 
the aguila alba occaſionally, and proper regimen, One was be- 
tween 60 and 70, the other between 70 and 80 years old; they 
are both now in perfect health, nor have the ulcers relapſed. 
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and mercurial alteratives already vreſcribadl 
ſolution of nitre, or the pulvis mineralts. _ 
In ſenior patients, purgatives may be im- 


proper, therefore, from gj. to Diſs. of Cin 


I . : 48 
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nabar of antimony, or Athiops Mineral, 


with or without ſmall doſes of nitre, twice 
in the day, have corrected the acrimony, and 


radically cured this ſpecies of ulcers in elderly 


patients . 


No. 13. R. Cinnab. antimon. 3ij. 


Pulv. ſal. nitr. 3 


—— e tragacanth, c. aa. Zi. M. accurate, f. 


pulvis, dividendus in iv. vel vi. doſes; ſuma 


unam bis vel ter de die ex coch. ij. aqua 


puræ. 


In ſome inveterate caſes, from the fix 


teenth to the twelfth of a grain of Mere: 


corrof. ſub. and the ſame quantity of Tar 
tarum emeticum, diſſolved in water, and 
taken in ſome ſaſſafras tea, twice a day, have 
effected many extraordinary cures, not only 


in theſe caſes, but in the moſt obſtinate ſcors= 
| butic eruptions, and even in the leproſy. . In 
ſuch very ſmall doſes, theſe remedies may 
be given with the utmoſt ſecurity ; for they 
never diſturb the conſtitution even of the 


moſt: 


FR". 
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moſt delicate perſons, unleſs the ſtomach 
ſhould labor under 1 — — affec- 


tion.“ 


No. 14. R. Merc. corrol.. ſub, 
Tart. emet. aa. gr. ij, ſolve in aq. roſar. Zviij. ca- 
piat Zij. vel Zſs, mane et veſperi ex coch. iv. 


To the above ſolution may be added, if the 
preſcriber fhould think it neceſſary, from zi. 
ad 3h. of nitre. 
The ſame ſpecies of ulcer, in ſome in- 
ſtances, has been cured by drinking a decoc- 
tion of the inner bark of elm pro potu ordi- 
nario, and taking two or three times a week 
the Glauber ſalts, or any other antiphlogiſtic 
purge. 
In very lax habits, or if the ſymptoms 
ſhould be periodical, the bark and tonics may 
be uſeful, External applications ſeldom 
avail ; however, the unguentum emolliens, 
No. 9. with or without a ſmall portion of 
Goulard's extract, will e allay irrita- 
| tion: 


. R be obſerved in 
their preparation, and likewiſe in the doſe. 


Vor. IV. G 
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gen but this ſhould ae 
internal remedies have been exhibited.* 


On the a Uker. 


An ulcer without calloſity, ſeated in the 
interſtices of muſcles, ar between the ex- 
ternal adipoſe ſubſtance and muſcles, diſ- 
uniting parts which ſhould cohere, form- 
ing a cavity, and externally | diſcharging 
pus, ichor, or ſanies, is denominated a 
ſinuous ulcer. 
| Cauſes. Abſceſſes not ſufficiently opened 
to evacuate the contained matter, An acri- 
monious ſerum corroding and dividing the 
cellular ſtructure of the cohering parts. 
Punctures, gun-ſhot, or other wounds. A 
putreſcent acrimony inſinuating itſelf into 
the interſtices of muſcles, or between the 
adipoſe membrane and muſcles : laſtly, ab- 
ſceſſes forming in parts remote from the ſitua- 
tions in which they appear, as in the ulcer, 
from an affection of the P/oas internus 
muſcle, or ulcers in various parts of the 
thorax, abdomen, loins, back, ſuperior and 
inferior extremities, &c. 


Oleum olivar. Acet. commun. of each Zi. with Litharg. 


aur. Zi. finely levigated, and well united, greatly allays itching 
and inſlammation. 


4 
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Prognoſtic. The proſpects of cure are 
dependant on the ſituation of the ulcer and 
ſinus; dn the poſſibility,” or impoſſibility of 
preciſely aſcertaining the direction of the 
ſinus; ſo that either by dilatation, compreſs, 


counter opening, or a ſeton, the cauſes ray 


be removed; but ſinuous ulcers of the 


thorax, abdomen, or Pſoas muſele are with 
difficulty cured, and the laſt is often in- 
curable T. All ulcers ſituated in parts ſub= 


ject to conſtant motion, are not eaſily cured. 


Cure, By dilating the wound in the di- 


rection of the ſinus, if there be no danger 
of wounding arteries, or nerves of conſe- 
quence, aponeuroſes of muſcles, or tendinous 
expanſions, By counter-openings, ſetons, 
or a ſponge tent. 

By well directed compreſſes. 

By injections of the ſolution No. 11, if 
an inciſted tumor ſhould have given riſe to 
the ulcer, by which means the ciſt will be 
deſtroyed, and a proper digeſtion procured. 
| G 2 The 

I have lately heard, that Mr. Aberuethy, Surgeon of St. 
Bartholomew's hoſpital, ſucceeds in curing thoſe internal Inmbar 
abſceſſes by opening thein with a trocar, and after the matter is 


evacuated, the wound is cloſed and covered, ſo as to exclude the 
external air, I confeſs, I have rarely ſeen them cured, 
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2 The adminiſtration of remedies may be 
ſelected from the doctrines already delivered; 
but it is neceſſary to remark, that ſome ex- 
traordinary cures. have been performed in the 
white ſwelling of the knee, ſinuous ulcers of 
the loins and thigh, by the aguila alba, ſul. 
pbur auratum antimonii, nitrous ſolutions, 
and fumigations of cinnabar faclitium, and 
ſmall doſes of the Tart. emet. and mere. cor- 
roſiv. ſub. in conjunction with proper dreſſ- 
ings, well directed compreſs, an extreme 
dry diet, and a perpetual bliſter *. 


On Fiſtulous Ulcers. 


A ſinuous ulcer, with a ſmall external ori- 
| fice, accompanied with calloſity of the ſur- 

rounding parts, is called a fiſtulous ulcer. 
Cauſes. The cauſes are ſimilar to thoſe of 
the ſinuous ulcer. : ES 
Cure. The cure muſt vary according to 
the degree of diſeaſe, and the parts affected; 
but 


* A ſervant of a Baronet and another young man, both 
ſchrophulous, were radically cured by theſe means: the former 
had a white ſwelling in his knee, and loſt part of the thigh bone, 
the other had been diſcaſed ten years. See the 74 Caſes, ' Other, 
Caſes might be adduced. | 
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but the general plan may be conceived from 
what has been already faid of the ſinuous ulcer. 


If, however, the fiſtula ſhould be in ano, with 


the adeps coagulated in the cells of the mem- 


brane, and cinnabarine fumigations, with 
powerful alteratives already recommended, 


after a long continuance, ſhould not prevail, 


the operation for the fiſtula in ano is the laſt, 
though often miſerable reſource,* 


On Callous Old Ulcers. 


An ulcer continuing many years, ſur- 


rounded with an induration of the adipoſe 


membrane, is defined an old callous ulcer. 
Cauſes, The general cauſes are the ſame 


as other ulcers, but the ſurrounding calloſity - 


ſeems to originate in an inſpiſſation, or coa- 
gulation of the adeps in its cells, and a dimi- 
niſhed action in the arterial, or a debility in 
the abſorbing powers of the venal ſyſtem. 
Cure. The callofity muſt be removed, or 
reſolved, or the ulcer cannot heal. Surgeons 
recommend the knife, cauſtics, or eſcharotics 5 


but 


* For a new mode of cure in the fiſtula lacrymalis, &c. lee 
Treatiſe on Diſeaſes of the * 
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but theſe rough methods are rarely, if ever, 
neceſſary. Fumigations of cinnabar, or 
Zthiops mineralis, penetrating alteratives al- 
ready mentioned of ne, AEthiops, cinnabar, 
apuila alba, or folutia Tartari emelici. joined 
with merc. corroſ. ſub. wi very ſmall doſes, 
diſſolved in decoctions of ſarſaparilla, julep. 
e camphor. &c. effectually remove the cauſe 
of the callous ulcer, and, if long continued, 
with abſtinence from acids, produce the moſt 
excellent cures. | 
The general dreſſings already mentioned 
may be opplied to theſe ulcers, or a ſolution 
of the merg. corroſivus ſub. gr. iv. ad biij ague 
pure, as a fomentation, and deterger of the 
ulcer. The pills uſed in the /ocked jaw are 
very efficacious. 


On the Carious Ulcer. 


An ulcer accompanied with a corruption or 
caries of the bone, is called a carious ulcer. 

Symptoms. It is known by a very rancid 
fetor, a livid or black diſcharge, by a looſe 
fungus, through which a probe being paſſed, 
the diſeaſe of the bone is eaſily diſcovered. 

Cauſes, A putreſcent, cancerous, ſcrophu- 
lous, or venercal acrimony corroding the pe- 
rioſteum, and denudating the bone, . 
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Cure. The fungus muſt be deſtroyed, and 
che diſcaſed part of the bone removed; the 
latter is ſometimes performed by the efforts of 
nature; but if not, and the tibia ſhould be 
affected, the caries may be removed by a 
raſpatory, which I think preferable to the 
application of cauſtics, becauſe the former is 
more certain, whereas the latter may corrode 


able miſchief,* 

The internal treatment ſhould be IRE 
by a conſideration of the cauſes which gave 
origin to the carious ulcer, In general alte. 
ratives cure, if from acrimony ; but, if from 
the putrid diſpoſition of the fluids, bark and 
tonics will be neceſſary. | | 


Of Ulcers of various Parts. 


Fetid ulcers of the internal part of the ear, 
after reſifting the moſt approved common 
methods of cure from ten to twenty years, 
with and without deafneſs, have been radi- 
cally cured by fumigating the part with cin- 

nab. 
* While I was a ftudent at St. Thomas's hoſpital, thirty 


years ago, I remember Mr, Baker ſucceſsfully cured theſe ulcers 
by raſping the bone, | 


deeper than is neceſſary, and n n 
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nab. fact. vel Aithiop. min. by means of a 
machine* with a curved tube, in conjunc- 
tion with mineral alteratives internally. 

_ Ulcers, with caries of the bones of the 
head, have been removed by the ſame me- 
thods. | 1 

Ulcers of the eye- lid or noſe, by removing 
various cauſes, and fumigating the parts. 

Ulcers of the lymphatic glands of the neck, 
or internally in the mouth, or about the fau- 
ces, by fumigations and the alteratives re- 
commended in cutaneous ulcers, and by deſ- 
troying the ciſts, with eſcharotics,” in glan- 
dular ulcers. 

Ulcers of the thorax and abdomen, by 
counter-openings, ſetons, compreſs, and re- 
moving cauſes. 

Ulcers about the loins, back, or ſuperior - 
part of the femoris, by the ſponge tent, com- 
preſſes, dilating the wound, or by counter- 
openings. | | 

Ulcers of the ſuperior and inferior extremi- 
ties, by the various means already deſcri- 
bed. 

* Some years ago I invented a very ſimple machine for this 
purpoſe, compoſed of a copper furinel with a curved tube, and 


the other parts ſimilar to the common fumigating apparatus,y 
See Caſes, Kc. N 
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Ulcers from the anaſarcous 11 are com- 
monly incurable. 

Venereal ulcers are beſt cured by fumiga- 
tion of Æthiops, and mercurial remedies in- 
ternally or externally, _ 

Ulcers from the /epro/y, and the leprofy' it 
ſelf, has been effectually cured by a ſolution of 
merc. corroſ. ſub. joined with tart, emet. or by 
Ward's white drop and decoctio lignorum 
cum nitro - 

The apthæ, or thruſh, from putrid wks 
by lotions of Corax and antiſeptics; from 


acidities in children by antacids and gentle 


laxatives of rhubarb, magneſia, and a dry 
diet. 

The achores or favi, or a 88 diſ- 
charge from the foraminula in the head, con- 
glutinating the hair, by weak mercurial un- 
guents applied to the vertex, purging, alte- 
ratives of the mineral claſs, a dry diet, and 
abſtinence from all ſalted food, butter, &c. 

The inea, or ſcald head, by the ſame 


means. 


The cruſta laftea in children, with mandy | 


or not, by giving the nurſe, if the child ſhould 
ſuck, mineral alteratives, and to the child 
Zthiops 
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AZthiops mineralis, or a pill of calomel gr. ſs, 
with gr. j. of Kermes min. twice in a week, 
for a month or two. 

| Ulcers in the urinary hated 9 ſtrong fo. 
lutions of camphor, mineral alteratives, ni- 
tre, &c. 

Dry ulcers, by promoting a diſcharge, 
with digeſtive unguents. 

Fiſtulous ulcer of the cheek, penetrating 
the ductus ſlenonianus, either from an accident, 
or by inciſion ignorantly made externally i in 
this part. 8 

By an internal perforation of the tunic of 
the mouth.” 

Fiſtulous ulcer of the urinary paſſage in 
any part of the urethra, by incifions on each 
fide of the lips of the ulcer, and promoting 
granulations with digeſtives. By preventing 
the diſcharge of urine through the aperture, 
and the internal ſtricture by the uſe of me- 
cicated bougies, by the hair-lip operation. 

A Iſtula urinaria poſt partum in females, is 
to be curcd in a ſimilar manner. 


/ 
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Time neceſſary in curing Ulcers, 


The cure depending on changing the con- 
ſtitution, in fome patients it is neceffary to 
perſevere in the modes of cure many months. 


Rules ta be obſerved after the Cure os 
Ulcers, 


The 8 adminiſtered during the 
cure Gel be continued for two months after | 
the cicatriſing any habitual ulcer, 

2. The former accuſtomed diet ſhould be 
gradually introduced. 

3. Cooling laxatives to the florid and ple. 
thoric, and bitter ſtomachic eccoprotics to 
the pallid and debilitated cachetic habits, 
ſhould be occaſionally preſcribed, 

4. Bleeding ſpring and autumn 1s proper, 
unleſs in debility, old age, gout, &c. 

5. The pulvis mineralis is a good preſerva- 
tive in this changeable climate, in different 
ſeaſons. 

6. All exceſſes ſhould be avoided, partie 
cularly in drinking, 

| 7. Perſpi- 
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7. Perſpiration ſhould be at times n 
ted in bed with antimonials. 

8. The parts formerly affected ſhould be 
defended againſt external injury by the em- 
plaſtrum ſimplex, a oP ſtockin 8 if vari- 
cous, &c. 

9. Whatever errors in | diet may have cau- 
ſed the ulcer, ſhould be carefully avoided. 

10. Temperance above all os ſhould 
be 1 

Patients after their cures ſhould take 

Jenitive electuary and Æthiops mineral, three 
or four times in the week, to prevent a re- 
lapſe. 
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MALIGNANT, ULCERATED 


SORE THROAT; 


CONTAINING } | 
REFLECTIONS ON ITS CAUSES AND FATAL EFFECTS IN 
M.DCC.,LXXXVII. : 


WITH 
A REMARKABLE CASE, 


ACCOMPANIED WITH 


LARGE PURPLE SPOTS ALL OVER THE BODY, A 
MORTIFICATION OF THE LEG, &c. &c. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, | 
ANIMADVERSIONS 
ON THE 
PRESFNT DEFECTS IN TREATING THE DISORDER, IM- 
PROVED AND SUCCESSFUL METHODS OF CURE, AND AN 
ACCOUNT OF A NEW SPECIES OF TEMPORARY DELI1» 
RIUM, OR PHRENITIS PUTRIDA., 
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INTRODUCTION. 


| Tre following Eſſay has been written, to 
communicate more univerſally the moſt ef- 
fectual means of treating the putrid, malig- 
nant, ulcerated Sore Throat. It is not con- 
ſidered as a complete, but intended rather as 
a uſeful performance. At ſome future pe- 
riod the whole may undergo a reviſion ; the 
arrangement of the materials being then re- 
examined, it may, perhaps, appear with 
greater advantages. 'The cauſes which give 
origin to putrid epidemic diſeaſes may be 
more minutely and elaborately inveſtigated ; - 
the doctrines of morbid changes in the at- 

moſpheric air inducing deleterious effects in 
the human fluids more ſatisfactorily explained 
by a variety of experiments on atrial fluids ; 
and a more extenſive application of the neweſt 
reſearches and demonſtrations in anatomy, 


phyſiology, pathology, and therapeutics. - 
| | The 
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The preſent work commences with a rea 
markable cure of the malignant, ulcerated 
Sore Throat, and ſome ſhort view of its cau- 
ſes and effects, theoretical and practical, 
Though curing diſeaſes is the greateſt teſt of 
medical abilities, yet ſound reaſoning on ſuc- 
ceſsful treatment gives ſatisfaction to every 
conſcientious and regular practitioner. Ra- 
tional practice is the very ſoul of the art; 
empiriciſm, frequently, the unſettled wan- 
derings of ſuperſtition, infatuation, uncers 
_ tainty, and error. | | 

After the recital of the caſe, ſome obſer- 
vations are introduced on the moſt celebrated 
writers of this fatal diſorder : their compara- 
tive merits and defects are freely, and, it is 
hoped, candidly diſcuſſed. The cauſes of 
the diſorder proving fatal! are reduced to 
fourteen propofitions, in which no diſreſpect 
is intended to the learned writers produced, 
who, no doubt, have much contributed to 
the preſent improved modes of cure. Other 
authors may hereafter appear, who may take 
the ſame liberties with the preſent work, 
and extend the utility of the doctrines, or in- 
troduce new inventions more ſerviceable to 
ſociet y: 
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ociety : on either occaſion I ſhall ſincerely 
rejoice, and be ready, on conviction, to re- 
linquiſh any of the preſent opinions in favor 
of more ſalutary methods of treatment. 

The third part contains the moſt im- 
proved plans of curing the malignant, ulce- 
rated Sore Throat, under the heads of diſtin- 
guiſhing ſymptoms, cauſes, prognoſtics, ac- 
cording to its judicious or erroneous treat- 
ment, and, laſtly, the cure. The whole is 
interſperſed with practical obſervations, the 
reſult of long experience, extenſive practice, 
and reiterated reflection. 

Afterward is delivered a ſhort view of a 
new ſpecies of temporary phrenitis, 

The learned medical reader will, perhaps, 
diſcover ſeveral original reflections; and it 
may be thought, that an apology is expe- 
dient for preſuming to differ ſo materially 
with many other phyſicians, particularly on 
the European Continent. : 

The liberty of objecting to many former 


medical, doctrines is founded on a conviction 


that they were erroneous in principle, and 
unſucceſsful in practice. The veracity of 


this aſſertion is well known, and will ſcarce 
Vol. IV. H * 
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be denied by unprejudiced phyſicians ; yet 
attempts to aboliſh the old, and communicate 
new principles in the healing art, often excite 
ſuch jealouſies and violent oppoſition, that ſe- 
renity of life 1s preferred by ſeveral to literary 
or medical warfare, | | 
The common conſequence of public inno- 
vations in the art is private diſlike amongſt 
| ſome members of the profeſſion ; yet by the 
peaceable indolence of ſeveral excellent prac- 
titioners, or a difinclination to publiſh obſer- 
vations, through fear of illiberal cenſure, 
many uſeful diſcoveries are often buried with 
their ingenious inventors, 
If ſuch timid conſiderations had actuated 
all phyſicians from the time of Hippocrates 
to the preſent moment, the ancient chimeri- 
cal deluſions, which had reigned for near two 
thouſand years, would ſtill have been re— 
tained ; numerous uſeful improvements, eſſen- 
tially neceſſary for the preſervation of health, 
or removal of diſeaſes, would have never ap- 
| peared. The moſt important diſcoveries, 
that have clevated the medical art to its pre- 
ſent reſpectability, have frequently been in- 
troduced amidſt the fury of party and hiſſings 
of 
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of envy.* Every profeſſional man, there- 
fore, who has penetration to detect, and cou- 
rage to expoſe error, or intrude new doctrines, 
however meritorious, has no more right to 
expect confidence or candor, until time eſta- 
bliſhes the truth, than his predeceſſors. If 
calumny, detraction, miſinterpretation, and 
falſehood, excited by envy, rapidly fly with 
eagle's wings; truth follows with the tardy 
and cautious ſteps of experienced old age. 
It is however to be lamented, that whatever 
obſtructs the progreſs of beneficial improve- 
ments in medicine, operates againſt the prin- 
ciples of humanity, and conſequently be- 
comes injurious to the community. 

Men, educated and confined to a certain 
ſpot, are frequently ſuppoſed to contract nar- 
row prepoſſeſſions of a local nature; they are 
apt to imagine the knowledge of one place, or 
ſeminary, the criterion or ſtandard for all 
others; therefore I determined, after receiv- 
ing the moſt regular education in ſurgery, 
&c. this great city, its hoſpitals, and lec- 
tures, could furniſh, to obſerve the difference 


H 2 of 


* As the circulation of the blood, mercury, antimony, bark, 
inoculation, &c. &c. 
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of diſeaſes, gun-ſhot wounds, &c. &c. in 
hot climates, with their various and neceſſary 
modes of treatment. 

Being in His Majeſty's ſervice, from che 
year 1760 to 1764, in the war againſt France 
and Spain, the objects I moſt defired were 
anſwered ; for I had opportunities of ſeeing 
at Belliſle, Barbadoes, Guadaloupe, Marti- 
nico, Havannah, Jamaica, &c. not only the 
difference of diſeaſes compared with Euro- 
pean, but the French, Spaniſh, and Engliſh 
modes of their treatment. 

The principles and practice of the great 
Boerhaave, whoſe memory muſt always be 
revered by liberal phy ſicians, were, at the 
period I began my ſtudies (1756) in the 
higheſt eſtimation. Educated in the Boer- 
haavian {ſchool and tenets, which ſeemed 
compiled to conciliate the friendſhip and una- 
nimity of all the contending. parties of the 
preceding medical fects, it muſt be confeſſed, 
1 was delighted with the plauſibility of the 
art ſo rationally illuminated, when compared 
to the obſcurity, darkneſs, or myſtery, of the 
Galenic, chemical, and other viſionary ſeas, 

4 that 
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that had previouſly pervaded every medical 
department. 

The warm ah to my favourite au- 
thor was ſoon ſhaken ; for the moſt excellent 
Boerhaavian doctrines, in conjunction with 
thoſe of Hoffman and Stahl, were quite in- 
adequate to the cure of tranſatlantic putrid 
diſeaſes, whole rapidity and fatality by no 
means admitted of the calm and placid atten- 
dance on the termination of acute diſeaſes, 
under the ſpecious pretext of a phyſician 
being the mere miniſter nature : for by theſe 
doctrines thouſands periſhed amongſt the 
French and Spaniſh, and not a few under the 


guidance of Engliſh medicine, attached to the 


doctrines of the great Boerhaave. Theſe 
facts give riſe to ſuſpecting the 7p/e dixit of 
the learned profeſſor, and more ſucceſsful 
methods of treatment were diſcovered, and 
happily adopted, by every practitioner open 
to truth and conviction. 

After returning from the war, I attended 
diligently the practice of St. Thomas's in 
particular, and occaſionally the other Lon- 
don hoſpitals, anatomical lectures, diſſee- 
tions, midwitery, &c. but wiſhing to receive 

every 
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every information relative to the art, I viſited 
Leyden and Paris, and obſerved the practice 
of PHs#tel-Dieu, la Charite, P H6tel des Inva- 
lides, &c. and was an auditor to all the public 
lectures on anatomy, ſurgery, midwifery, bo- 
tany, chemiſtry, &c. in that famous city. 

On my retura from theſe ſpeculative and 
practical ſtudies in the year 1766, I fixed 
my reſidence in this preat city, firſt in ſur- 
gery and midwifery, and afterwards, in 1773, 
ſolely as a phyſician, having obtained my firſt 
medical degree from an univerſity in Scot- 
land. | 
From the moment I entered into practice, 
being determined to render what medical 
knowledge I poſſeſſed uſeful to ſociety, I 
permitted numerous indigent perſons to par- 
take of my ſervices, which practice I have 
continued, except- when attending the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, or making foreign excur- 
ſions, for a period of near twenty-two years. 
The advantages of experience from theſe 
ſources have been conſiderable. 

At difterent periods, however, in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon I have repeatedly viſited the prin- 
cipal hoſpitals and univerſities in France, 


Italy, 
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Italy, Germany, Flanders, and Holland, to 
collect the neweſt diſcoveries, and to com- 
pare the different methods of treating all diſ- 
eaſes, in order to ſelect the moſt uſeful. 

Thus has a period of above thirty years 
been dedicated to the medical art, not as an 
idle ſpectator, but in the moſt active ſcenes ; 
whether the judgment of the author has been. 
equal to theſe extenſive advantages, future 
publications of a more elaborate nature, and, 
perhaps, future ages may beſt determine. 

Some learned men affect to cenſure the 
knowledge and practice of all the ſeparate 
branches in medicine, and think it ſufficient 
to comprehend one department : in my opi- 
nion, all the parts of the healing art are ſo 
cloſely connected, that, for the welfare of 
ſociety, they all ſhould be well underſtood, 
unleſs it could be proved that the fewer ideas 
a man poſſeſſes, ſo much the more capable 
he is of reaſoning and judging on abſtruſe, 
complicated, and extenſive ſubjects. The 
knowledge and benevolence of a phy ſician 
ſhould be equally univerſal, 


It is not from any oſtentation that theſe 
tircumſtances are mentioned; but to demon- 


ſtrate, 
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irate, that the adopting deviations from the 
common modes of practice, in the preſent or 
other diſeaſes, has not ariſen from any ſud. 
den caprice. Whether theſe opportunities 
have anſwered the intentions of improving 
the healing art, is ſubmitted to the determi- 
nation of the candid and learned in the pro- 
feſſion. 

Another powerful reaſon for mentioning 
the circumſtances that have given riſe to a re- 
jection of ſome exceptionable medica] prac- 
tices is, the probability of this eſſay being per- 
uſed in different parts of the world; there. 
fore it became neceſſary to inform foreigner 
that it was not the performance of youth nor 
inexperience. If theſe facts induce unpreju- 
diced and impartial phyſicians to make trial 
of the doctrines this eſſay contains, the in- 
tentions of the Author will be amply grati- 
fied, which are, to render improved medicine 
univerſally beneficial. Phyſicians ſhould be 
citizens of the world : they ſhould be tender 
of the reputation of one another; and they 
ſhould warmly endeavour to diffuſe the bleſſ- 
ings of the art through the whole habitable 


globe. | 
If 
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If theſe reaſons of an individual were con- 
ſidered inſufficient for quitting the common 
beaten track of medicine, there are others 
ſtill more cogent. | 

Within theſe laſt hid years, a ſpirit of in- 
quiry has proved the principal doctrines of 
many celebrated modern authors fallacious ; 
a multitude of diſcoveries in anatomy, phyſi- 
ology, pathology, practical medicine, che- 
miſtry, pneum̃atics, &c. has laid the founda- 
tion for a thorough reviſion and reformation 
of the whole art of medicine. Thoſe who 
have reaped the greateſt benefit from the new 
philoſophy and medical improvements, will 
be beſt enabled to judge of the truth of theſe 
aſſertions: thoſe who have moſt neglected 
them, on ſuppoſing the art ſufficiently per- 
fect, are unlikely to avail themſelves of any 
diſcoveries, however important. 

The late and preſent fatality of the diſor- 
der urged the neceſſity of the performance; 
the motives are general utility; it is there- 
fore hoped the remarks will be peruſed with 
liberality, and received with candor. 

The caſe is recited, to ſtrongly inculcate 


the neceſſity of never deſerting a deſperate 


diſeaſe; 
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diſeaſe ; the rationale is given, to promote a 
liberal ſpirit of inquiry into the phyſical cau- 
ſes of evident effects; the improved treat- 
ment of the ulcerated Sore Throat is ſub- 
joined, from a en conviction of its 
neceſſity. | 

| It muſt be confeſſed, felt no ſmall degree 
of reluctance on introducing the facts re- 
lative to the long experience, which may give 
ſome ſanction to the free animadverſions on 
many common opinions ; but a conſcientious 
diſcharge of the medical duties I owe. man- 
kind, impelled me rather to incur cenſure, 
than not become uſeful, by enforcing, with 
all the energy and reaſons in my power, ſome 
of the falutary principles T had to offer on the 
preſent ſubject. 

I now have the pleaſure of adding to this 
Eſſay the modes of treating putrid fevers, as 
practiſed with extraordinary ſucceſs, in many 
hundred caſes, at the St. Mary-/e-Bone Infir- 
mary : I call the ſucceſs extraordinary, becauſe 
ninety out of every hundred, or more, have 
been cured ; whereas, in the common me- 
thods of treatment, ſeventy, or more, have 
died in one hundred, according to. accurate 
calculations made by me at many hoſpitals. 


REMARKABLE CURE 
| OF A | 
MALIGNANT ULCERATED 


SORE THROAT, 


ATTENDED WITH 


LARGE PURPLE SPOTS, A MORTIFICATION 
ON THE LEG, 


Sc. Se. 


— — ——ͤ— 


IxrZMrERATE heat, and ſuperabundant 
moiſture, not only in England, and other 
parts of Europe, but likewiſe in all hot cli- 


mates, are commonly productive of diſeaſes 
that have a putrid tendency. 


In Europe, however, unleſs in the warmeſt 
regions, the malignant, contagious, or putrid 
affections, are neither ſo common, rapid in 
their progreſs, nor ſo generally fatal, as in 
the climates of Afia, Africa, and ſouthern 
diſtricts of America, 

The 
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The principal cauſes in hot climates are ; 

1. Infectious and putrefactive particles 
floating in atmoſpheric air, raiſed and directed 
by the wind from one country to another, or 
exhaled by the heat of the ſun. 

2. Animal or vegetable putrefaction, either 
from previous extraordinary drought, drying 
up the water in lakes, rivers, ponds or 
marſhes, leaving a mud contaminated with 
the effluvia of dead fiſh, reptiles, &c. or filth 
from vegetable putrefaction. The compo- 
nent particles of air from theſe bodies are 
now better underſtood than formerly, and of 
courſe the diſeaſes they produce. | 

3. Heavy and continual rains, by which 
millions of inſects, reptiles, &c. leaves of 
trees, plants, &c. are deſtroyed, lying in 
heaps on the earth, and rendered putrid by 
| SO | 
4. Vegetable and animal putrefaction, ri- 
ſing in exhalations from the land, or in va- 
pors from ſtagnated waters, marſhes, &c. or 
contagious mephitic air, ariſing from mines, 
or exſuding through the earth, &c. are all 
capable of producing very deleterious effects 
to the human ſpecies. | 


The 
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The rainy ſeaſons are always moſt dreaded 
in the hot regions, particularly in Africa, the 
Weſt Indies, &c. for long experience has 
proved their fatality, independent of medical 
obſervations.“ 

In the temperate countries of Europe, 
though malignant infections are leſs frequent 


or dangerous in the rainy ſeaſons of Auguſt 


and September, &c. yet few years paſs with- 
out many inſtances of diſorders that have a 
putrid tendency, as fluxes, putrid ſore throats, 
and fevers, &c. &c. particularly in armies. 

To aſcertain the differences of years with 
regard to ſalubrity, or diſeaſes, it is neceſſary 
to keep a regiſter of weather, winds, warmth 
or coldneſs, moiſture or ſiccity of the ſeaſons, 
and their effects on human bodies. 

By reiterated obſervations of this nature, a 
phyſician may be enabled to foreſee and avert 


the 


* Thoſe who wiſh to comprehend more than the limits cf the 
preſent ſhort publication can admit, may conſult a little treatiſe 
1 wrote for the uſe of the army and navy ſerving in hot climares, 
which was preſented to His preſent Majeſty in 1775, at the com- 
mencement of the American war. This little book was written 
from a journal J kept, of the hiſtory of malignant and other diſ- 
eaſes of hot climates, when I had the honor to be in His Majeſty's 
ſervice in 1761, 1762, and,1763, in the Weft-India iſlands, 
America, at the Havannah, &c, &c. 
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the conſequences of certain ſtates of the air, 
climate, or ſeaſons, and ſecure mankind from 
many evils, to which otherwiſe they are fre« 
quently liable. 

The precepts on this ſubject are contained 
in a new treatiſe on diet, ſalubrious and in- 
ſalubrious air, which will be thortly 2 
liſhed. 

For above twenty years I have collected 
and preſerved obſervations on the prevailing 
diſeaſes, and their evident cauſes in this great 
city, and have endeavoured to inveſtigate 
their various and more obſcure origin. 

The conſtant admiſſion of ſeldom leſs than 
two hundred patients, or more, weekly, has 
afforded the moſt ample advantages of aſcer- 
taining not only the force and power of diſ- 
eaſes, but likewiſe, in many inſtances, their 
prediſpoſing, actual cauſes. The numerous 
opportunities of opening dead bodies, and 
examining morbid appearances, have fur- 
niſhed a variety of irrefutable facts.“ 

* For near twenty years I have ſcized, whenever I could ob- 
tain permiſſion, every curious or obſcure caſe that offered, and 
have, by this means, explored the real cauſes of moſt diſeaſes, 
with their various effects: theſe have been compared with thoſe 
of Bonetus, Morgagni, Sauvages, Lieutaud, Haller, &c. and, 


from the aggregate collection, a foundation for rational practice 
has been principally formed, 
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The ſummer of 1787 was remarkable for 
heavy and continual rains before the uſual ſea- 
ſon; the air in and about London was conta- 
minated with the exhalations of animal and 
vegetable putrefaction; and the common diſ- 
orders had a greater tendency to a putrefactive 
ſtate than uſual, 

The ſmall-pox, ſcarlet fever, malignant 


putrid ſore throat, proved, in many inſtances, 


very dangerous, or fatal. At the village of 
Kentiſh Town, and other places contiguous 
to London, the ſmall-pox has ravaged with 
uncommon fatality, and malignant ulcerated 


ſore throats continued, even in the month of 


December, to be very deſtructive ; with pur- 
ple perechie, and all the ſymptoms of exalted 
putridity. 

In many other parts of the kingdom very 
malignant fevers have appeared. From dif- 
ferent countries informations have been re- 
ceived, that ſeveral have died in little more 
than forty-eight hours, of putrid, contagious 
diſtempers. 

Amongſt the trading, and inferior ranks of 
people, who reſide in London during ſum- 
mer, numerous have been the inſtances of 


putrid 
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putrid ſore throats, and low neryous feyers of 
the remitting kind, which, in general, haye 
yielded to the adminiſtration of antiſeptic lax- 
atives, bark, aromatics, the vitriolic acids, 
and antiputreſcent proper regimen, 

One patient, amongſt theſe, was a young 
man, covered with purple ſpots all over his 
body, who voided an immenſe quantity of 
bloody urine, with all the concomitant ſymp- 
toms of the blood approaching to a putreſ- 
cent diſſolution, This caſe was ſucceſsfully 
treated by the bark and vitriolic acid, given 
very frequently in large doſes, conjunctly 
with a dry, but not animal, diet. 

From a comparative view of the weather of 
this laſt ſummer and autumn with many 
preceding years, it evidently appears, that 
the rains commenced much ſooner and con- 
tinued longer. The putrid vapors or exhala- 
tions from the contaminated waters, the de- 
ſtruction of inſects, reptiles, and vegetables, 
ſpread their bane ful influence much beyond 
the uſual period in which diſorders of the 
putrid claſs moſt predominate, attended with 
ſome circumſtances. of malignity not ſo com- 
mon in England as in the hotter climates. 

The 
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The caſe annexed is a remarkable in- 
ſtance: for though I have formerly attended 
the moſt dangerous, bilious, yellow, and 
other putrid fevers of the contagious kind 


in the Weſt Indies, I have not ſeen any 
patient, with ſo many fatal Wen 


ever recover. 

Mr. Ki, aged twenty-ſix years, of a 
robuſt habit of body, was attacked with 
febrile ſymptoms, for which he was . 
to drink muſtard whey. | 

On Saturday, the 1ſt of December, 1787, 
Mr. J***#, in Albemarle Street, a perſon on 
whom I had formerly effected a very ſingular 
cure, requeſted my attendance on Mr. K*, 
whoſe ſymptoms appeared as follows, in lit- 
tle more than forty-eight hours : 

1. In every part on the ſurface of the 
body were broad, purple, livid blotches, 
cither ſpreading to one another, or in their 
interſtices innumerable purple or livid-co- 
lored petechiæ, known by the name of pur- 
ples. 

2. On the middle of the right leg, imme» 
diately on the tibia, was a part mortified, ex- 

Vol. IV. I tremely 
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tremely offenſive to the ſmell, accompahied 
with a ſanious diſcharge, common to ſphace- 
lated parts, and it ſeemed to ſpread rapidly. 

.3. In the arms, legs, and all the muſcular 
parts, were excrutiating acute pairs, which 
were greatly augmented on any voluntary 
- muſcular actions. The legs and thighs were 
likewiſe tumefied and emphyſematous. 

4. The eyes had a glaring appearance, the 
pupils ſeemed dilated, and the veſſels of the 
conjunctive membrane were all in a ſtate of 
diſtention ; and a darkiſh red blood had been 
forced into numerous veſſels, which, in a 
healthful ſtate, conveyed limpid ſerum. 

5. The fauces, uvula, and the poſterior 
part of the palate and mouth, had a dark red, 
or livid appearance. 

On each ſide of the internal part of the 
throat, near the tonſil glands, the parts 
were putrid, and in a ſtate of actual mor- 
tification, ſurrounded with ſpecks, and ſmall 
ſloughs of a very putrid appearance. 

6. The breath ſmelt intolerably putrid ; 
indeed, ſo extremely offenſive, that I ordered 
the door and window of the room to be open- 
ed. 
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ed, to admit ſome freſh air, and vinegar to be 
poured on live coals, in order to enable me 
to bear the noxious exhalations.  — 

7. The tongue was covered with a dark 
brown mucus, the teeth and their interſtices 
had a livid appearance, from a fimilar matter 
adhering to different parts. | 

8. The pulſe beat a hundred and forty 
ſtrokes in a minute, not* ſtrong, but feeble. 
The pulſe was depreſſed, though very rapid ; 
this is a characteriſtic ſign of the moſt dan- 
gerous, malignant, putrid diſeaſes. 

9. The reſpiration was quick, and the air 
emitted highly putrid and hot. 

10. The mind of the patient ſeemed in a 
ſtate bordering on torpidity, not the leaft ſuſ- 
picious, nor apprehenſive of the immediate 
and EBIT dangers. 

There was nauſea in the ſtomach. 

12. A conſtipation had remained for 
ſome days. | 
In a diforder, ſo replete with danger, ac- 

companied with ſuch a variety of alarming 
ſymptoms, a clear conception of cauſes, juſt 
reaſoning on effects, ſpirited concluſions, and 
a rapid execution of whatever ſhould be de- 

I 2 termined, 
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termined, became abſolutely neceſſary : how 
theſe were conducted, the FOOTE clearly 
illuſtrate. 

As the rational principles of practice, 
however, ſhould precede every regular me- 
thod of curing diſeaſes, theſe are firſt in- 
troduced. | 
1. From the putrid acrimony exciting a 
very increaſed action in the arterial ſyſtem, 
the texture of the blood was nearly deſtroyed, 
approaching to a ſtate of diſſolution. This 
contaminated, putrid-tending blood was 
forced into the minuteſt arteries. of the cu- 
tis by the increaſed arterial ſyſtem, 

The arteries, which exhale naturally a fine 
pellucid ſerum, ſuffered the putreſcent blood 
to paſs towards the external pores of the ſkin, 
through rapid force and changed ſtate of the 
Auids : from hence purple or livid ſpots on 
the ſurface of the whole body. 

In very hot climates, I have ſometimes, 
though rarely, obſerved the diſſolved blood to 
tranſpire through the external pores: in colder 
regions, and in England, the preſſure and 
coldneſs of the external a'r may proved 


ſuch ſymptoms. 


2. From 
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2. From the ſame ſources, and an increaſed 
depoſition of the depraved fluids, the morti- 
fication on the leg. In the extremities, gan- 


grenous appearances are more common than in 


the parts near the heart ; the circulation is 
more likely to be languid, impeded, and even 
ceaſe, which conſtitutes the ſphacelus, or de- 
ſtruction of circulation, and ſenüdility i in 
parts mortified, 

The external treatment of the leg was 
committed to the direction of Mr. Humpage, 
of Harley- Street, Member of the Corpora- 
tion of Surgeons in London, who ſcarified 
the part ſeparating, and applied ſpirituous 
applications and oleum terebintbinæ to the 
ſphacelation, in order to promote a ſepara- 
tion, correct, or prevent the oy from 
ſpreading. 

Some very ingenious ſurgeons, whoſe me- 
rit is juſtly held in high eſteem, have lately 
produced new doctrines on mortifications. 
Opium has been recommended, in conſidera- 
ble doſes, as a very efficacious remedy, both 
externally and internally. As far as I have 
been able to comprehend the declared ra- 
tionale of ſuch a propoſterous practice, I 

4 am 
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am greatly deceived if they do not miſtake 
the effect for the cauſe of the mortifica- 
tion, and they apply remedies to check the 
arterial action, or increaſed ſtimulus, when 
the circulation of the blood has entirely 
ceaſed, and conſequently there can neither be 
irritation, ſtimulus, nor any vital act ion to 
reſtrain. 

There is every reaſon to aſſert, if, in 
the preſent caſe, 9pium, according to the 
prevailing faſhion, had been preſcribed for 
the mortified appearance, by diminiſhing 
the nervous powers and arterial action, 
death muſt have been the inevitable con- 
ſequence, This ſubject, however, is more 
particularly examined in another treatiſe. 

3. The acute excruciating pains in the 
muſcles, appeared to ariſe from the putrid 
tendency and irritating power of the vitiated 
fluids, not only circulating in the arterial and 
venal ſyſtem of muſcular parts, but likewiſe 
pervading the cellular ſubſtance of the ela 
celluloſa in the interſtices of the muſcles, and 
even ſub-diviſions, however minute, of the 
muſcular fibres. From the putrid ſtate of 
the fluids, and partly of ſome of the ſolids, 

perhaps 
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perhaps the combining principle, or air, be- 
gan to be extricated, and the emphyſematous 
ſwellings of the legs and thighs ſeemed to fa- 
yor fuch an opinion. 

4. The appearance in the eyes indicated a 
determination, or augmented flow of blood 
to the head, with ſome retardation, or ob- 
ſtructed circulation in the venal young hence 
the turgency of veſſels. | 

The dark appearance in the veſſels of the 
conjunctive membrane, and the tranſmiſſion 
of the diſſolving blood into the moſt minute 
vaſcular ſyſtem, gave the ſtrongeſt and un- 
equivocal demonſtrations of the high putreſ- 
cent ſtate of the fluids, and their power of 
increaſing the action of the arteries. 

5. The moſt dreadful putrid ravages being 
in the throat, fauces, uvula, palate, &c. with 
the gangrenous and other putrid ſymptoms, 
ulcers, &c. gave reaſon for concluding, that 

the diſeaſe, ab origine, was cauſed by putrid 
miaſmata in the air, ſimilar, but more noxi- 
ous, than thoſe producing the common ma- 
lignant, ulcerated ſore throat. In ſhort, the 


diſarder was received by breathing in putrid 
air. | 


6. The 
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6. The putridity of the breath was eaſily 
accounted for. The air paſſed and repaſſed 
in inſpiration and expiration, not without 
conveying and re- conveying ſome of the pu- 
trid effluvia exhaling ſrom the ſphacelated 
and ulcerated parts about the throat, tonſils, 
&c. The lungs conſtantly received freſh 
malignant putrefactive air in reſpiration, 
and contaminated the blood : this probably 
cauſed the augmentation of all the putrid 
ſymptoms. 

7. The putrid appearances on the ſurface 
of the tongue, gums, and interſtices of the 
teeth, were in a great meaſure owing to the 
putrid exhalations from the lungs, ulcerated 
parts, diminiſhed ſecretion of the ſaliva, or 
the mucal glands pouring forth a putreſcent, 
diſcolored mucus from the degenerated blood, 
brought by the arteries for the ſecretion of 
that lubricating fluid, 

8. The rapidity of the pulſe, and its fees 
bleneſs, were owing to two cauſes ; the putrid 
tendency of the blood irritating the heart and 
arteries, and the laxity of particles compoſing 
the blood, inducing a laxity in the muſcular 
fibres, and hence a general debility. 


The 
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The putrefactive ſtate of the fluids irritates 
the nervous ſyſtem of the heart, and cauſes 
increaſed, though . weaker action, in the 
moving muſcular and arterial powers. 

Augmented heat, putridity, and attrition, 
ſoon weaken the -muſcular fibres. No diſ- 
eaſes produce ſo ſudden a diminution, of 


ſtrength as putrid, nor none ſo quick pulſa- 


tions in the arteries : this all the putrid diſ-_ 
caſes of hot climates moſt decidedly ' de- 
monſtrate. 

Putrefactive diſeaſes, therefore, are accom- 
panied with great weakneſs, increaſed heat 
and irritability, and quicker, though ſts 
pulſations in the arteries. 

9. The quickened reſpiration appeared to 
ariſe from the lungs, diaphragm, and muſ- 
cles deſtined to the office of reſpiration, be- 
ing irritated by the degenerated, acrimonious, 
and putreſcent ſtate of the blood. | 

The heat of the breath, to the phlogiſton 
in the air paſſing from the veſicular ſtructure 
of the lungs ; this organ of reſpiration being 
itſelf heated by a rapider circulation and ir- 
ritation in all its larger and minuter vaſcular 

ſtructure, 
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ſtructure, including the pulmonary artery, 
vein, bronchial veſſels and lymphatics. 

The noxious ſmell of the breath originated 
in mephitic particles of the air, not only paſſ- 
ing from the lungs, but the ulcerated pany 
about the fauces. | 
10. The inſenſibility of the mind to the 

immediate danger of this violent malignant 
diſeaſe, ſhews the ſedative and ſtupefying 
qualities of a very powerful prediſpoſing pu- 
tridity on the nervous powers, that convey to 
the mind all our various ſenſations. 

Perhaps an extrication of air, from com- 
mencing putrefaction, and its ſedative effects 
on parts loſing or deprived of this com- 
bining principle, may account for this Ig 
tom, 

Noxious air, if breathed, deſtroys, in a 
moment, animal life: reſpiration, the cir- 
culation of the blood, and nervous influence; 
immediately ceaſe, and death enſues. It ex- 
tinguiſhes the flame of a flambeau. It 
ſeems a combining principle of animal ſolids; 
for its extrication ſhews the moſt indiſputable 
ſigns of animal putrefaction and diſſolution: 


Animal 
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Animal ſubſtances deprived of this con- 
necting air, become extremely putrid, andi in- 
ſufferably fetid. 

While pure combining air is regularly dif. 
fuſed through the parts of the human body, 
health is preſent : its abſence is the mortifi- 
cation or deſtruction of parts; for its antiſeptic 
qualities preſerve human bodies, during life, 
from diſſolution. 

In the rympanites, ariſing from a ſphacelus 
of any of the abdominal viſcera, air is ex- 
cluded from the diſeaſed parts, which, occu- 
pying the cavity of the abdomen, death is 
commonly the conſequence. * 

The floating of dead bodies, after drown- 
ing, is the putrefaction of the body excluding 
this air. 

The lungs of new-born infants ſwimming 
in water, where wilful murder has not been 
perpetrated, or executed, is often owing to 
putrefaction, and is no decided proof of in- 
fants having reſpired : a want of this know- 
ledge amongſt ſurgeons, and in courts of ju- 
dicature, has often, ſhocking to humanity 
and ſcience! led innocent victims to loſe their 
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lives publicly at an i gnominious place of 
execution. 
Fixed air is prevalent in the bottom of 


mines, and called choke-damp. 


It ariſes from liquors in a ſtate of fer- 


mentation, and occupies their ſurface, called 


by the chemiſts, gas, and indeed, lately gafſer, 
by a very ingenious philoſopher. 

It exiſts in alkaline ſalts and calcarious ſub. 
ſtances : deprived of this air by fire, they be- 
come cauſtics. 

In La grotta del Cane, near Naples, it riſes 
conſtantly and naturally from the ſurface of 
the earth, and deſtroys animals, and extin- 


guiſhes the flame of a flambeau inſtantane- 


ouſly. | 
Its gravity, however, prevents its riſing 
much above the ſurface of the earth ; for I 
have fat in La grotta del Cane for an hour or 
more repeatedly, and have ſeen different ani- 
mals periſh near my feet, while I remained 


in this grotta uninjured. 


Mr. Cavendiſh has diſcovered that this 
atrial acid, or fixed air, is one and a half 
heavier than atmoſpheric ; therefore its 

deleterious 


of 


1 


J, 
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deleterious particles. cannot aſcend, unleſs 


buoyed up by a ſtrong wind: but, by this 
means, there is a poſſibility of producing 
miſchief, although its effects are much miti- 
gated by an union with with b 
air.“ 

The diſcoveries on air being yet. in their 
infancy, one philoſopher often refutes what 
another advances ; but the world is greatly 
obliged to every experimenter in this abſtruſe 
pneumatic ſcience, for by their reſearches and 
diſputes mankind will be benefited. Nume- 
rous branches of ſcience, obſcure or unintel- 
ligible thirty years ago, have been clearly in- 
veſtigated, and data fixed, beyond the reach 
of idle diſputation; viſionary hypotheſes are, 


in many inſtances, degraded ; the dignity of 


truth, and demonſtrations maintained by ir- 
refutable experiments, deductive - reaſonings, 


and juſt concluſions. | 
'The 


In marſhes, ponds, and rivers, where the ſoil contains iaud, 
or ſubſtances in a ſtate of putrefaction, on ſtirring, a great quan- 
tity of phlogiſton is diſengaged. 

Animal ſubſtances, in putrifying, emit 2 + fixed, and : z inflam- 
mable air. Putrid cabbage, or the water in which it is boiled, 
are dangerous, and their putrid vapors ſhould be avoided: all 
garden collections of filth and putrid vegetables are unwhole- 
ſome, 
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The inflammable or phlogiſticated air 
ariſes, and may be diffuſed in the atmoſ- 
pheric air, ſo as to be injurious to animals, 
Air balloons are conſtructed on the prin- 
ciple of levity in phlogiſticated air. | 

It appears then, that neither a heavier not 
lighter air than the atmoſpheric is healthful 
for human beings to breathe ; but it is a cu- 
rious phenomenon, that the former deſcends 
towards the feet, and the latter aſcends to a 
great height ; ſo that, unleſs-from the change 
of ſituation of theſe two natural atrial fluids, 
little is to be dreaded from their noxious 
qualities“ 

Fixed air, or aerial acid, however, being 
neareſt the earth, explains the miſchiefs 
ariſing from human beings unguardedly 
ſleeping, in ceftain places, on the ground ; 
examples of which are common in the Weſt 
Indies, America, and between Rome and Ter- 
racina, in the road to Naples, where death is 
moſt frequently the conſequence. 


The 

In atmoſpheric air, or the air we breathe 2 part is pure air; 

15 part aerial acid, unfit for breathing, capable of deſtroying ir- 

ritability in the lungs, and even the heart; ; parts are not ac- 

curately determined, but are ſuppoſed phlogiſticated, Theſe cal- 

culations, however, vary according to ſeaſons, weather, and 
fituations, 
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The people, i in theſe horrid ſtations, burn 
fires all night; but lying on platforms at a 
certain heighth, well covered, would be a 


much better preſervation againſt vapors, the . 


phlogiſton excepted.* 

Theſe few remarks on the putrefactive 
qualities of aerial fluids ariſe from the pre- 
ſent ſubject; but are only to be conſidered a 
very imperfect ſketch of what might be de- 
lineated in theſe very ſcientific and uſeful re- 
oy of modern philoſophy. 


The nauſea in the ſtomach ſeemed to 


owe its origion to the deſcent of ſome of the 
putrid ichor iſſuing from the ulcers about the 
fauces and ſphacelated parts. 


12. The conſtipation, perhaps, from the 
determination of the diſeaſed fluids to the ſur- 


face of the body, producing the purple, 

broad diſcolorations on the ſkin ; or, from a 

decreaſed action in the periſtaltic motion of 

the inteſtines, diminiſhed faliva, bile, pan- 
creatic juice, &c. | 

3 PROGs 

Some years ago, I believe, I ſaved the life of a great prelate 


and his domeſtics, by having ſome rum in my chaiſe; for we were 
obliged to remain ſeveral hours in the night at a place in the via 


Trajana, between Terracina and Rome, in a journey from Mount. 


Vefrvius, 


* + 
oz 
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PROGNOSIS, Froma 8 of ſo 
many dangerous ſymptoms, ſome of which, 
even ſingly reviewed, prognoſticated an ap- 
proaching diſſolution, there was every thing 
to dread, but little to hope. Notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe unfavorable circumſtances, it was 


determined not to deſert the. patient, but to 


exert the utmoſt force and efforts of medicine 
in attempting the preſervation of his life. 
Cure. The contemplation. of all the 
ſymptoms, their cauſes, and probable conſe- 


quences, pointed out the curative indications, 


which were: | 
1. To remove nauſea, conſtipation, and pre- 
vent the putrid matter iſſuing from the mouth 
and fauces injuring the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
and inducing a mortification of thoſe parts. 
2. The correcting, reſtraining, or coun- 
teracting the putrid diſpoſition of the fluids.* 
3. The removing the putrid ſordes, and 
mortified parts about the fauces, throat, and 
mouth, to prevent abſorption, deſcentin to the 
ſtomach, or their putrid halitus into thelungs. 


4. The ſupporting the vis vitæ, as much as 
poſſible, by antiſeptic food and drinks. 


In diſſections that I have made after death from putrid fe- 
vers, I have commonly found the inteſtines in a gangrenous ſtate, 
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5. The removal of the morbid parts of 
the leg, to prevent the abſorption of the 
putrefactive ſanies diſcharging from the 
ſphacelus before the ſeparation of the eſchar 
could be accompliſhed. | 

6. The admiſſion of freſh atmoſpheric air 
continually, that as few particles of air, already 
breathed, ſhould be again conveyed by the 
breath into the lungs. 

7. The removal of the bed- clothes ſur- 
rounding the patient, which were already 
tainted with the purefactive particles, or likely 
to be infected. | 

8. The correcting the refpirable air of the 
room in which the patient lay. 

The it indication of removing the nauſea 
and conſtipation, required ſerious reflection. 

Purging would have been dangerous, and 
emptying the rectum merely by a clyſter, in- 
adequate to the grand purpoſes of evacuating 
the putrid matter, already depoſited in the 
ſtomach, occaſioning ſickneſs, or an inclina- 
tion to vomit. 

It was concluded, that the bark and anti- 
ſeptics would prove uſeleſs, or be ejected 


Vor. IV. K from 
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from the ſtomach, unleſs the ſymptom of 
nauſea could be alleviated. 

A gentle eccoprotic of the antiſeptic kind 
was thought moſt expedient, and the follow- 
ing draught was immediately ordered, after 
well waſhing the fauces with vinegar and 
Water: 


R. Infuſ. ſen. ifs. 
Pulv. crem. tart. 3s. 


TinR, ſen. fs. M. f. hauſtus, ſtatim ſumendus. 


It was determined not to-“ wait for the 
operation of the above draught; but to give 
the following powders and mixture in the 
courſe of an hour, if no alvine evacuations 
ſhould be procured. Theſe powders and 
mixture were intended to anſwer the /e- 
cond indication, of correcting, reſtraining, and 
counteracting the putrid diſpoſition of the 
fluids *. | | 


Rg. Puly. cort. Peruv. Zvj. 
Spec. aromat. Zij. M. f. pulvis dividendus in xij. doſes, 
quarum capiat unam ſecunda quaque hora, vel ſæpius, 
cum coch. ij. miſturæ ſequentis. 


* The principles on which the bark, mineral and vegetable 
acids, or aromatics, act in reſtraining putridity, is much better 
comprehended now, than by Sydenham, Boerhaave, Hoffman 
Haxham, and other celebrated modern writers, 
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R. DecoR, cort. Peruv. 3xiliſs, | 
| Elix. vitriol. acid, 3ij, 
TinR. cort. Peruv. Huxham, Ziiſs. M. f. miſtura. 
The third indication was deterging the 
putrid accumulations about the mouth and 
fauces, and reſtraining the putreſcent acri- 
mony, its abſorption, or deſcent through 
the ceſophagus to the ſtomach ; the following 
gargle, therefore, was directed to be uſed 
every ten minutes: 


R. Tinct. Roſar. Zvij. 
—— cort. Peruv. Huxham, 3 j. f. gargariſma, faucibus 
ulceratis & ori ſæpiſſime abhibendum. 

The feurth indication was to ſupport the 
vg vite by antiſeptic food and drinks. 

All animal broths or meats were ſtrictly for- 
bidden; red port with water, not weak, or 
red port alone, were recommended, and pa- 
nada with red wine. 

Drink, acidulated with the acid elixir of 
vitriol, was likewiſe uſed, but preſcribed in 


ſmall portions, not to be taken unleſs a deſire 


ſhould be excited by thirſt ; for diluting, as 
it has been called, relaxes the ſtomach, and 
counteraCts every curative intention of bark 
and antiſeptics. | 


K 2 'The 
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The oftener liquids went into the ſtomach, 
the oftener it was highly probable ſome of the 
offending putrid ſordes might deſcend. The 
ſmalleſt quantity imaginable of putrid mat- 
ter, abſorbed from a very ſmall puncture in 
anatomical exerciſes, has deprived the world 
of many a valuable life. | 

Before ſwallowing panada or drink, the 
mouth, and fauces were afliduouſly cleanſed, 
leſt, with the drinks or aliments, if the 
latter were taken, any putrid particles 
might be conveyed into the ſtomach, and 
produce purgings, or other dangerous * 
toms. 

The Afb indication was judiciouſſy ma- 
naged by Mr. Humpage : checking the 
putrid tendency, and ſeparating the morti- 
fied parts of the leg, were aſſiſted by 
ſpirituous applications and proper antiſeptic 
dreſſings. 

The „ indication required the conſtant 
admiſſion of freſh air, by opening the door 
and window, in a certain degree, ſo that air 
renovated might freely paſs, without blow- 


ing in a ſtrong ſtream or pointed direction on 
the patient. 


The 


” 
wh 
E 
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The ſeventh indication was of great im- 
portance: the removal of thoſe noxious 
things which had previouſly ſurrounded the 
patient, and which there was every reaſon to 
ſuſpe&, from the exalted and ravaging ſtate 
of the putrid ſymptoms, were infected. The 
changing or fumigating the moveable bed- 
furniture was directed, and the curtains were 
withdrawn to admit purer air, and to keep 
the patient as cool as poſlible. 

Nothing can be more injurious than the 
vulgar idea of ſuffering patients to continue 
through the ſtages of the ſmall-pox, or any 
fever, but particularly of the putrid kind, 
without a frequent change of linen, ſheets, 
bed-clothes, and air. 

The exhalations from perſpiration, the ab- 
ſorption, or reception of reſpired air in the bed 
or bed-clothes, muſt contribute to render the 
air impure, unfit for the purpoſes of life, and 
of dangerous tendency to the aſſiſtants of the 
ſick, whether medical, domeſtic, or viſiting 
friends. 

The air which has heen once breathed, 
is well known to be unfit for future re- 
ſpiration. 


The 
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The ſame breath which has been reſpired 
proves fatal in a few minutes, without an 
addition of freſh air. | 

Though the impure air received or exhal 
ing from bed- clothes, linen, curtains, &c, 
ſurrounding the ſick bed, is not ſo noxious 
as fixed or confined mephitic air, yet in a 
leſs degree it proves injurious, and ſhould be 
corrected or prevented by every means art or 
prudence may ſuggeſt. 

From obſervations on the Eoglith hoſpi- 
tals, and moſt which I have inſpected in 
France, Italy, Germany, Flanders, Holland, 
or the Weſt Indies, America, &c. I am 
convinced conſiderable improvement might be 
planned for the ſafer accommodation of the 
fick ; ſome remarks on which may be ſeen in 
my Medical Advice to the Army and Navy 
ſerving in Hot Climates. 

The eighth indication, intended to correct 
the putrid exhalations, or vitiated air, was 
attempted by raiſing acid vapours from vine- 
gar, the firing and exploſion of gunpowder, 
as recommended in the plague, &c. 

The acid of vinegar is indubitably an ex- 
cellent antiſeptic ; but I believe the mineral 

| acids 
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acids and pure alcohol, mixed in an open 
glaſs veſſe] are more powerful: from theſe 
ariſe a vitriolic, muriatic, or nitrous #ther, 
intimately combined with the vinous ſpirit. 
A diffuſion of ſuch artificial air, in fick rooms, 
is highly grateful, and is an excellent pre- 
ſervative againſt the malignant particles of 
infection. | 

In the evening of the 1ſt of December Mr. 
Humpage viſited the patient, removed the 
dreſſings, and found the pulſe was only 
an hundred and thirty, which was a dimi- 
nution of ten ſtrokes in a minute, in eight or 
nine hours. 

The eccoprotic antiſeptic draught had for- 
tunately operated in three quarters of an hour 
after it had been given. 

The powders and mixture had been re- 
peated every two hours, or oftener. | 

The mouth, fauces, and ulcerated parts, 
had been waſhed every five minutes, and 
neither medicines nor drink ſwallowed, until 
the diſeaſed throat and fauces were previouſly 
deterged. 

No food whatever had been requeſted, nor 
was its neceſſity urged, the whole medical 
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dependance being placed on the efficacy of 
the remedies preſcribed. 

A ſtrict injunction was delivered to the 
nurſe not to permit the patient to ſleep, but 
often to ſolicit the neceſſity of gargling. 

This treatment was preſcribed, leſt any of 
the putridity ſhould paſs with the ſaliva, du- 
ring ſleep, into the eſophagus and ſtomach : 
a neglect of which has frequently proved fa- 


tal. Sleep is refreſhing and grateful ; but its 


indulgence, in ſuch moments of danger, is 
highly hazardous, if not deſtructive. 

The medicines were continued through 
the night ; freſh air was tranſmitted ; vine- 
gar was either ſteamed, or gunpowder was 
exploded frequently ; and all the directions, 
by the vigilance of the nurſe, were exactly 
obſerved. | | 

As the ſordes appeared incruſtated round 
the teeth, gums, and, in ſome meaſure, on 
the tongue, of the aphthous or black thruſh 
kind, the following lotion was ordered to 


cleanſe thoſe parts; after which the former 
gargle was continued. 


R. Borac. Zij. ſolve in 
Aq. pur. Zvſs. 
Syr. moror. 3 ſs. f. gargariſma. 


This 
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This gargle, by the aſſiſtance of fine 


linen tied on a ſkewer, ſoon removed 


all the ſordes attached to the fauces, tongue, 


gums, &c. 

On Sunday, the 2d of December, on 
viſiting the patient in the morning, the pulſe 
was diſcovered to be an hundred and twenty 


in a minute, which was ten different from 


what had been obſerved the preceding night, 
being twenty ſtrokes leſs in a minute than 
when firſt examined. 

The purple ſpots appeared nearly the ſame. 

The mortified part had not ſpread on the 
leg. 

The mouth was cleaner, but large ſloughs 
of putrified parts adhered near and about the 
tonſil glands. 

The breath ſmelled horridly offenſive. 

The acute pains and ſwellings in the 
thighs, legs, and muſcular parts, con- 
tinued. | 

The urine was very high coloured, 

Upon the whole, little impreſſion had 
been made on the diſorder, except that the 
mouth and fauces were leſs pale or livid, 
the celerity of the pulſe was diminiſhed, and 


the 
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the gangrenous part on the leg had not ex. 
tended ; but that the patient ſtill lived, was 
more than could be reaſonably expected. 

As the medicines agreed perfectly well 
with the ſtomach, it was reſolved to add 
freſh vigor to the preſcribed plan, to aug- 
ment the doſe of the bark in powder, and 
to increaſe the antiſeptic force of the mix- 
ture, 

R. Pulv. cort. Per. 3j. | 

Spec. aromat. Ziij. M. f. pulvis. Dividendus in 


xij. doſes, de quibus ſumat unam ſecunda quaque 
hora in coch. ijſs. miſturæ ſequentis. 


R. Decoct. cort. Peruv. Zxiij. 
Extract. ejuſdem, Ziſs. ſolve, dein 
Adde Elix. vitriol. acid. Zij. 
Tinct. cort. Peruv. Huxham. Ziij. M. f. miſtura. 


The gargle, compoſed of Vndtura roſarum 
and 11nfura corticis, was repeated, and di- 
rected to be uſed very frequently. 

The admiſſion of cool air, raiſing acid 
vapors, or burning gunpowder, and the 
removal of whatever might be conceived 
capable of increaſing putridity, were ſtill 
continued. 

The patient was permitted to drink red- 
port wine in conſiderable quantities, and as 
often as defired, 4 


que 
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The ulcerous ſloughs about the throat were 
cleanſed by means of a ſkewer, on which fine 
linen was placed ; ſome of the putrid parts 
ſeparated, and were carefully extracted, 
to prevent their conveyance to the ſto- 
mach, : | 

The ſame rules were recommended as the 
preceding day; but as the patient expreſſed 
an inclination tor food, panada and red 
wine were taken into the ſtomach without 
any diſagreement, and, in the courſe of the 
day, repeated with like ſucceſs, 

Mr. Humpage declared the putrid parts on 
the leg appeared favorable in the evening, 
and continued the ſpirituous dreſſings. 

In the night the patient was not ſuffered 
to ſleep, except at very ſhort intervals, but 
requeſted to cleanſe and gargle the diſeaſed 
parts of the throat frequently, leſt, with the 
breath in reſpiration, or ſaliva in deglutition, 
any of its deleterious effects might be con- 
veyed to the lungs or ſtomach, which pro- 
bably had been already overcharged with 
putrefactive effluvia. | 

On the morning of the 2d of December the 
patient ſpontaneouſly declared himſelf eaſier, 

and 
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and required frequently panada and wine : he © 

drank during the night a bottle and a | half, or n 

two bottles, of red port. y 
The medicines and gargle had been re- f 

peated through the __ with the utmoſt ex- 

actneſs. 1 
The room was very W filled with | 


the acid vapor, and the putrid ſmell, before | 
ſo predominant, unleſs very near the afflicted 
patient, was ſcafcely perceptible. 

On examining the pulſe, it beat an hun- 
dred ſtrokes in a minute, which conſiderable 
decreaſe in its celerity was favorable. 

The eyes appeared leſs inflamed. 

The mouth, throat, and fauces, aſſumed a 
more favorable color. 

The ſloughs on the left ſide of the throat 
had ſeparated, and though a conſiderable loſs 
of ſubſtance appeared, yet the hollow ſur- 
face of the ulcer was not livid, nor indicat- 
ing any diſpoſition to ſpreading mortification. 
Having been accuſtomed to a very extenfive 
practice in ſurgery in the juvenile period of 
life, with the opportunities of obſerving the 
progreſs of gun-ſhot wounds, ulcers, &c., 


in hot climates, I had every reaſon to hope J 
could 
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could not be deceived in ſuppoſing and pro- 
nouncing the patient in leſs danger. There 
were other reaſons that co-operated to con- 
firm this ſuppoſition. 

Mr. Humpage removed a great part of the 
putrid ſloughs on the tibia; the ſurface under- 
neath appeared in a favorable ſtate, conſider- 
ing the nature of all the dangerous ſymptoms, 
and the mortification, which had ſpread ſo 
rapidly. 

The ſpots, before livid, or thoſe called 
purples, approached nearer to a dark red and 
livelier color. 

The pains and ſwellings of the muſcular 
and adipoſe parts of the arms, thighs, legs, 
and feet, were mitigated and diminiſhed, 
though till, on motion or preſſure, were 
troubleſome, | 

The alvine feces were not retained ; for 
two evacuations had happened in twenty-four | 
hours; nor were theſe highly putrid, but 
much mixed with the powdered bark. 

Reflecting on the dangerous ſymptons on 
Saturday, and comparing theſe with the pre- 
ſent, the ſame remedies which had proved ſo 
beneficial were repeated, no new ſymptom 

nor 
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nor additional indication requiring a change 
in the curative antiſeptic ſyſtem adopted. 


The patient was not conſidered out of 
danger ; for the diſeaſed, mortified. part, on 


the right ſide of the throat, had not ſeparated, 
but appeared in a manner to leave doubt of 
the depth of its ravages. The putrid halitus 
iſſuing was likewiſe very diſagreeable to the 
olfactory organs. 

The urine was ſtill high-colored. 

Mr. Humpage viſited the patient in the 


evening, dreſſed the leg, and conſidered 


all the dangerous ſymptoms leſs alarm- 
ing. | 

On Tueſday morning, the 4th of Decem- 
ber, all the former ſymptoms were conſider- 
ably amended ; the remaining putrid ſlough 
had been forced away from the right fide of 


the internal part of the throat, and the place 


it occupied formed a deep ulcer. 

The purple ſpots, which before had nearly 
covered the body, had a much milder aſpect, 
and ſeemed gradually changing into a livelier 
red. 

The ſwellings and pains in the limbs and 
muſcular parts had conſiderably abated. 

| The 
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The mouth, tongue, uvula, and fauces, all 
acquired a more lively and freſh appearance, 
from additional vigor in the circulation, and 
a more falutary ſtate of the blood, though far 
diſtant from what might be denominated 
healthful. f 

The pulſe was ſtronger, and did not exceed 
ninety pulſations in a minute. 

A ſlight nauſea was troubleſome, and as no 
inteſtinal evacuation had happened for twenty- 
four hours, an antiſeptic laxative was thought 
neceſſary. 

The nauſea was ſuſpected to originate in 
ſome matter deſcending from the mouth, or 
from bile irritating the duodenum, which, by 
the nervous conſent of parts, or an inverſion 
of the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, 
had been depoſited in the ſtomach, and 
occaſioned the ventriculous irritation, excit- 
ing nauſea. 


R. Deco. ſen. cum tamarind. iſs. 
Pulv. crem. tart. 3ſs. 
TinR. ſen. 3 ſs. M. f. hauſtus ſtatim ſumendus. 


This acidulous draught, in the courſe of 
three hours, not only removed the nauſea, 
but 
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but procured two evacuations. The fecal 
diſcharge ſeemed chiefly compoſed of the 
powdered bark mixed, and, in ſome: meaſure, 
changed in its paſſage from the ſtomach to 
the reclum. 

No animal diet having. yet been adminiſ- 
tered ; but panada united with red wine only 
received as food, was, perhaps, the cauſe of 
averting putrid feces: this is a circumſtance 
worthy of ſtrict attention in treating putre- 
factive diſeaſes. 

If bile be the cauſe of the ooh. nothing 
corrects it ſo effectually, nor prevents its 
putrid tendency in the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
as forcing and evacuating the offending, irri- 
tating, and noxious matter through the in- 
terior paſſage, by antiſeptic laxatives, with- 
out violent purging. 

If the deſcent of the putrid ſteams or mat- 
ter were the cauſe of nauſea, their evacuation 
downwards becomes equally neceſſary. 

Fevers, I believe, often return by the ab- 
ſorption. cf putrid matter, or contaminating 
air, from the ſurface of the inteſtines ; there- 
fore phyſicians cannot be too circumſpect in 


gently 
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gently and repeatedly evacuating, by anti- 
ſeptic laxatives, theſe offending cauſes *. 

On Wedneſday, the 5th of December, all 
the morbid ſymptoms were evidently better ; 
therefore the bark powders, mixture, and 


gargle, were repeated, but not taken nor 


uſed ſo often. is 

Red port as drink, and panada as food, 
were received in conſiderable quantities. 

The ulcer on the leg had a more favorable 
appearance, the ſloughs having been removed 
by Mr. Humpage. | 

On Thurſday, the 6th of December, the 
pains in the limbs and muſcular parts were 
conſiderably abated, the eruptions, which had 
been purple, were dying away, ſucceeded 
by a livelier red, and in ſome parts the cuti- 


cula was ſeparating and ſcaling: off in a fur- 


furacious or bran-like appearance. 
The patient was weak; but as all the 
ſymptoms, which before had a dangerous 
ening 
* In the yellow and other low remitting and putrid fevers of 
the Weſt Indies and America, one principal object is to correct 


bile, and evacuate the putrid-tending matter through the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, See Medical Advice ta the Army, &c. 
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tendency, were now nearly removed, ſtrength. -. 
ening the habit became now an object wor- 
thy of attention, a light antiſeptic and ſto- 
machic purgative was ordered for the fol- 


lowing morning, as a preparative for chang- 
ing the diet : 


R. Infuſ. ſen. Ziſs. 
Puly. crem. tart. 3ſs. 
Tinct. ſaera, 3 ſs. M. f. hauſtus cras mane facades | 


On Pride: the 7th of December, the pa- 
tient was conſiderably recovering: he was 
permitted, after the operation of the purga- 
tive, to eat white meats. 

On the 8th of December, no ſymptoms 
remaining that required the aſſiſtance of a 
phyſician, the patient was transferred to the 
entire management of Mr. Humpage. 

From the 8th to the 16th of the month he 
was gradually recovering, yet he was ordered 
the bark and antiſeptics three times a day, and 
occaſionally a laxative. 

On the 21ſt, at the time this very paſſage 
is writing, the patient is ſo well recovered as 
to walk in the ſtreets, and is acquiring ſtrength 
daily ; nor is there any veſtage of diſeaſe re- 


maining, 
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maining, except debility, and a ſlight ulcer 
of the leg, in a ſtate nearly healed. 

The man, who ſuffered ſo miſerably in the 
putrid ſore throat, perfectly recovered, and 
is alive and well at this preſent time, 1793. 

If any thing can eſtabliſh the utility of 
exhibiting the bark and witriolic acid early 
in the putrid ſore throat, the foregoing caſe 
muſt: but I am concerned to ſay, that 
although this excellent and ſucceſsful mode 
of treatment has been publiſhed many years, 
yet, ſo perverſe are practitioners, that they 
prefer ſacrificing the lives of their fellow- 
creatures to the ſhrine of error, rather than 
receive inſtruction. | 
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ON THE 


MALIGNANT, ULCERATED 


SORE THROA T. 


WITH A 


SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF TREATING 
THAT DANGEROUS DISORDER. 


AN extenſive experience in this metro- 
polis brings frequent conviction, that the 
ulcerated, malignant Sore Throat is not, in 
general, treated judiciouſly : this, perhaps, 
has been the cauſe of its lately proving ſo 
fatal. There are, no doubt, ſome practi- 
tioners who underſtood its ſucceſsful manage- 
ment perfectly; but by far the greater num- 
ber, depending on the doctrines advanced by 
Fothergill, Huxham, Ruſſel, Pringle, &c., 
while the methods of cure were imperfect, 
inſtead of Wall, Cameron, Jobnſtone, Gre- 
gory, and Cullen, loſe the moſt favorable 
opportunity of preſerving patients from this 


mortiferous diſtemper, 
4 The 
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The principal improvements in this diſ- 
order have been collected fzce the former 
writers publiſhed their works, from ex- 
perience and ſucceſs ; their doctrines, there- 
fore, become leſs uſeful, and are juſtly 
ſuperſeded, by more certain modes of treat- 
ment, : | 

To ſhew a method of managing this diſ- 
order, that, if timely applied, ſcarcely ever 
fails of ſucceeding, is the principal intention 
of this little eſſay. 

In order to prove the aſſertions true, con- 
cerning the treatment of the ulcerated Sore 
Throat, a ſhort review of the authors, who 
have written on the ſubject, becomes indiſ- 
penſably expedient. 

The medical writers on the Continent are 
totally unacquainted with the treatment of 
the putrid,” ulcerated Sore Throat, excepting 
what they have collected from Engliſh 
authors. 

Neither Boerhaave, Hoffman, Sauvager, 
Lieutaud, Ludwig, Vogel, nor any other 
writers, have delivered the true and ſuc- 
ceſsful mode of cure; conſequently practi- 
tioners, whoſe practice depends on faith in 


theſe 
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theſe writers, muſt fail in anſwering the 
curative intentions, and the diſorder of 
courſe commonly terminates fatally ; many 
inſtances of which I have known, or 
received information of, in my continental 
travels *. N 


bu 


FOTHERGILL. 


Dr. Fothergill wrote the firſt treatiſe, in 
England, on this infectious diſorder, and 


I have ſeen numbers repeatedly bled in the putrid remitting 
fevers, and nitre with other ſaline antiphlogiſtics adminiſtered, 
The frequency of the pulſe and heat is the pretext for this prac- 
tice in France, Italy, and Germany. 

It is not as yet well underſtood, that intenſe animal heat can 
ariſe from oppoſite cauſes; from a true inflammatory diathefir, 
and from a relaxed and diſſolved ſtate of the blood, tending to 
putrefa&tion : theſe require oppoſte treatment. 

What counteracts cauſes in one inſtance, muſt do irreparable 
miſchief in the other: large bleedings and antiphlogiſtics are 
proper in the inflammatory diatheſis; but in the putrid no 
bleeding nor antiphlogiſtics, but cortex Peruvianus and antiſep- 
tics, The ſymptoms of heat, and celcrity of the pulſe, direct 
unreflecting phyſicians to cool and evacuate, when they ſhould 
ſupport ſtrength, and reſtrain the putrid tendency of fluids. 

When the moſt intenſe heat exiſts, bleeding and ſaline coolers 
are moſt injurious ; as in the Weſt Indies, &c. Indeed ſo violent 
is the heat, as to feel like a degree of fre, and yet evacuants by 
bleeding, purging, perſpiration, or antiphlogiſtics of nitre, &c. 
kill the patients ; when bark, mineral acids, and cleanſing the 
inteſtines, ſave the lives of many, See Medical Adwice in Hot 
Climates, 
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merits much of ſociety for introducing a 
more rational mode of treatment than was 


before known. 


Though, he obſerves, 3 is com- 


monly injurious, yet he ſometimes admits 
that operation. 
Ne juſtly objects to the uſe of purges, 
nitre, antiphlogiſtic remedies, or regimen. 

Admits the uſe of emeties of ipecacuanha, 
or infuſum card. benedict. chamomile flowers, 
. 

Draughts of tea and red port. 

Adviſes the patient to keep warm in bed. 

The pulvis contrayerv. compoſit. ſpecies 
aromaticæ, vinum croceum, mint and alexi- 
terial waters cum aceto, &c. 

Electuarium e ſcordio in caſe of a diarrhœai. 

Bliſters to the neck. 

Aromatic gargles, not, , Indeed, very effi- 
cacious. 


The bark in tincture he recommends to- | 


wards the termination of the diſeaſe ; but 
writes nothing of its early exhibition in 
ſubſtance, or in large doſes. 


HUXHAM. 
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HUXHAM. 


Dr. Huxham recommends vomits, and 
light purgatives of rhubarb. 

A volatile ſaline mixture. 

The pulvis contrayerv. compoſit. . with 
nitre in a bolus, if the fever ran high. 

In adults, /wo grains of camphor were 
added on the ſecond or third day to the ſaline 
mixture ; a temperate cordial might be added, 
and a little tinctura corticis Peruviani. 

Elixir of vitriol and tincture of bark were 


commonly ordered on the fifth and fixth 
days. 


SIR JOHN PRINGLE. 


Sir ohn Pringle ſaith, I lay the chief ſtreſs 
of cure in the angina maligna, on the uſe of a 


gargle compoſed of barley water, or ſage tea, 
mel roſarum, and vinegar. 


SIX WILLIAM FORDYCE. 


Sir William Fordyce juſtly condemns bleed- 
ing, and aſſerts, that hamorrhages from the 
noſe do nat relieve the patient. Emptying 

40 the 
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« the ſtomach by a gentle vomit cannot fail 
« of being uſeful in diſcharging the putrid 
« humors from the ſtomach,” and then pro- 
ceeds, Where there is a looſeneſs, I ge- 
« nerally correct the humors with my anti- 
« ſeptic wine whey, No. II. by lemonade, 
« tamarind tea, or imperial.* 

« I never 


* No. I. 
Serum antiſepticum. 
R. Lact. vaccin. Tbiſs. 
Aq. pur. Ibſs, 
Simul ebulliant ; dein admiſce ſucc. aurant, 
Sevill. limonior. aa 3 iſs. ut f. ſerum. 


No. II. 
Serum antſepticum vingſum. 
R. LaR. vaccini, Ibiſs. 
Aquz purz, Ibſs, 
Simul. emulliant ; dein admiſce vini rhenani veteris 
vel albi cujuſvis Hiſpanici, 31j. 
Succ. limon. 3j. ut fiat ſerum. 
No. VII. 
Hauſtus diaphoreticus ſedativus. 
R. Spirit. Minderer. 
Aquz purz, aa 3vj. | 
Liquor anodyn. min. Hoffm. gut. xv. 


Syr. e meconio, 3j. M. f. hauſtus bis in die ſumendus 
aut octava quaque hora. - 


No. VIII. 
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I never ſaw the looſeneſs treated in this 
manner do hurt, though the purging is 
commonly dreaded as the greateſt ſcare. 


crow in the malignant ſore throat, and 


* therefore checked by every power of art. 

„It did not hurt laſt ſummer two 
« young gentlemen of noble families, though 
« jt went on after the ſcarlet and crimſon 
« eruption was complete; and where it has 
« been ſtopped, by opiates and aſtringents, 
« jt has ſtill proved fatal.” —A juſt obſerva. 
lion. 

We have ſeen caſes in which bliſters did 
« not mend the matter. Heredia ſeldom found 
« any benefit from them; and we have remar- 
„ ked above, that if made from cantharides, 
40 wy are to tally againſt the genus and cha- 


0 raCter 
No. VIII. 
| Hanſtus cardiatus divitum. 
R. Vin Burgundic, 
Vel Burdegalens. 
Aut rhenani veter. 3 ij. 5 
Sexta quaque hora ſumendus, vel pro re nata. 


No. XII. 
Febrifugum antiſepticum. 
R. Decoct. (tortior.) cort. Peruv. 3ij. 
Spirit. ſal. marin. gut. v. 
M. f. hauſtus pro re nata ſumendus, & repetendus, 
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« rater of the putrid fever.” * re- 
marked. 

« To look for any utility from the Aae 
« they occaſion in a · diſeaſe, where there 
« ſcarcely exiſts any purulency, and where 
« there 1s too much ſtimulus every where, 
appears rather to be worthy of a doating 
« nurſe, than of a man of ſenſe and {kill. 

„Dr. Fothergill has given us the hiſtory 
« of two caſes, where warm aromatic cordials 
« and anodyne aſtringents were adminiſtered 
« aſſiduouſly, with ſuitable nouriſhment, and 
« veficatories applied ſucceſſively to the neck, 
« the back and arms, but without effect. 

There is not in this diſeaſe a more fa- 
« yorable ſymptom than a diſpoſition to 
« ſweat, with a ſoft and moiſt ſkin, No- 
thing ſeems to ſhorten it ſo much, to take 
* off the delirium ſooner, or to promote 10 
„ happily a good ſediment in the water. 
Our firſt and ſeventh formula have the beſt 
effect in this way. How ſeldom docs 
PHPeruvian bark perform any of theſe good of - 

Aces for the patient] 

* I never gave volatiles, except Mindere- 
**rus's ſpirit, ſalt of amber, or the anodyne 

« hquor 
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liquor of Hoffman, which are all antiſeptic, 
* becauſe I know that volatiles only diſpoſe 
*« the juices to be more putrid, or quicken 
the putrid proceſs, where it has already 
taken place too ſurely. 
«© When cordials are wanted, or indicated, 
we can be at no loſs, while currant jelly, 
t oranges, and lemon, or wines diluted in- 
„ to what is called 4;/hop, or negus, or yet 
«« pure wine, or old cyder can be had. I am 
© not acquainted with any better cordial 
* draught than our ſeventh or eighth 
* formula. I never did, nor ever do, expect 
* to ſee the ſtrength ſupported, or the diſeaſe 
&« alleviated, by any poſſible preparation of 
animal ſubſtances, 
After ſweating has begun, I believe 
wine will never hurt, if given with mo- 
« qderation, either diluted as above, or mixed 
„ with panada, ſago, rice, and other gruels. 
« Contraſt with this kind of practice 
« theirs who give draughts, compoſed of 
Cod knows what, ſo often as every two or 
three hours, day and night, for days and 
nights ſucceſſively, as if nature neither re- 
mquired other drinks, or food, or repoſe. 
« [Tf 
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« [f the circumſtances of the caſe require 


« jt, Peruvian bark 1s hurried down with the 
« ſame haſte and ſolicitude ; and bark muſt be 
« given in our times, whether indicated or 
not, where this beſt and only true febri- 
« fuge drug is neceſſary ; (and it has often 


„ the happy power of triumphing over ma- 


« lignity in this diſeaſe, as well as in other 
« putrid fevers, given as in our twelfth 
formula.) Let it, in God's name, be given 
« in ſufficient quantity to put them in a ſtate 
« of ſafety, but not perſevered in for days 


and nights together, without any reſpite 


« to the poor, perſecuted patient, when 
« either the difficulty no longer exiſts, or the 
« ſtate of the ſkin, or the increaſed dryneſs, 
« blackneſs, and hardneſs of the tongue, fo 
« ſtrongly and fully point out the impro- 
« priety of perſiſting longer in its uſe, or as 


« if it were, even in ſuch a ſituation, our laſt | 


« and ſole reſource, though, in fact, we have 
* ſo many other acids from fruits, wines and 
* ftrong antiſeptics, both vegetable and mi- 
© neral, | 

«« Theſe laſt remarks are equally applica- 


ble to the putrid fever at large, and to the 
malignant 
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% malignant ſore throat under conſidera- 
tien. 


WALL. 


Dr. Wall preſcribes bark and antiſeptic 
remedies, ſteams of vinegar, myrrh, and ho- 
ney, mixed in gargles, bark, and opium, if 
naſal hemorrhage appears. 


CAMERON, 


Dr. Cameron ſucceeded where breathing 
was even difficult, by giving the bark plenti- 
fully from the commencement of the diſorder, 


with antiſeptic gargles; and I have experi- 
enced the like ſucceſs. 


JOHNSTONE. 


Dr. Johnſtone, who has written a com- 
plete treatiſe on the diſorder, and whoſe prac- 
tical experience was equal in point of num- 
bers to any other phyſician, condemns bleed- 
ing, nitre, or ſaline antiphlogiſtic remedies, 
and adminiſtered the bark and acids, with 
certainty of ſucceſs, from the commencement 
of the diſeaſe, to its zermination. 


In 
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In the cure he condemns evacuations, par- 
ticularly bleeding, which, in particular with 
the French, was in great uſe till Dr. Fother- 
gill wrote againſt it. 

Dr. Huxham and Dr. Ruſſel were rather 
too favorable to venæſection. 

Dr. Johnſtone has this remarkable paſſage: 
So long as the prepoſſeſſion in favor of 
bleeding prevailed at Kidderminſter, it was 
« one of the moſt fatal of diſeaſes ; but fince 
the /ancet has been laid aſide, and the 27 
« ſeptic method only depended upon, it has 
proved one of the moſt certain and eaſy to 
be cured, 

« Emetic tartar and Fames's powder proved 
every hurtful ; large evacuations by ſtool 
* commonly followed their uſe to the c 
« tain deſtruction of ſome, and the great 771 ry 
of others.” 

He depended moſtly upon the bark, and 
ſays, “ its efficacy has ſurpaſſed the healing 
powers experienced from it in every other 
* inſtance. Thoſe who have tried it moſt 
in this complaint, beſt know how abſo- 
lutely it ſubdues the diſeaſe, which is 
more certainly cured by the early applica- 
«« tion 
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% tion of this remedy than any diſeaſe of 
0 equal conſequence by any means whatever. 

« This is the language of all thoſe phyſicians 
« who have, from long experience, had the 
« beſt opportunities of learning the nature of 
ti thediſorder, and obſerving the good ef. 
« fects of the bark, a medicine upon which 
great dependance has for many years been 
"ec placed in this country.” | 


HOME. 


Dr. Heme, in his Principia Medicing, re- 
commends light vomite, cordial medicines, 
lightly draphoretic, red wine, and reſtoring 
antiſeptic diet. 

To ſuſtain the tumor of the external parts 
with a warm bed, which beſt prevents a di- 
arrhœa. 

Bark, mineral and vegetable acids, are re- 


commended, if they ſhould not produce a 
diarrhea, 


Bliſters are to'be applied to the throat. 


Bleeding, purging, and antiphlogiſtics, 
are, by experience, hurtful. 


Dx. 
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DR. GEORGE FORDYCE. 
Dr. George Fordyce, Phyſician to St. Tho- 


mas's Hoſpital, begins the cure with an eme- 
tic of tartar emet. 

The patient to be kept in a bed moderately 
warm: both theſe practices are improper. 

Purging to be checked by ſtimulants or 
opiates. 

But it is a more ſucceſsful practice to ex- 
hibit as large a quantity of bark as the pati- 
ent's ſtomach will bear, at leaſt an ounce in 
twenty- four hours in ſubſtance, &c. 

Wine, as old hock, may be given along 
with the drink, which ought to be acidulated, 
if it does not produce a purging. 

In the mean time the throat is to be waſhed 
with aſtringent gargles, &c. acidulated. 


GREGORY. 


Dr. Gregory ſays, © Bleeding and cathar- 
ties do miſchief ; gentle vomits and bliſ- 
ters are occaſionally of uſe ; acids and neu- 
„ tral ſalts, by themſelves, often do hurt.“ 

Vor. IV. Ne” The 
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The principal remedies are, Peruvian bark, 
wine, antiſeptics, injections into the throat, 
ſteams of vinegar and 2 82 directed into the 


| fauces, &c. 


CULLEN. 


Dr. Cullen "oaks bark from the be- 


ginning of the diſorder, antiſeptic gargles, and 
in tumefaction, bliſters. 

The moſt exceptionable methods of treat- 
ing the malignant,. ulcerated Sore Throat are 
the following. 

1. The admiſſion of bleeding. 

2. Vomiting, which is rarely requiſite. 

3. The ordering diluling /:quors, as tea, &c. 

4. The detaining patients in Sed, and pro- 
moting perſpiration by volatile ſaline mix- 
tures, K. 

5. The depending on ſuch inſignificant re- 
medies as the pulvis contrayervie compoſitus, 


dinum croceum, and two grains of camphor, 


for the firſt ee or four days, or the more 


dangerous exhibition of nitre, and the neg- 

lecting the moſt efficacious mode of imme- 
diately adminiſtering the bark in large doſes. 

6. The application of „% ers to the throat. 

I 7. Waiting 


d: 


el 
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7, Waiting until the third, fourth, or fifth 
day before the bark is preſcribed. 

8. Adminiſtering'the bark in the trifling 
form of a tincture, in ſo dangerous, rapid, 
and deſtructive a diſeaſe. 

9. The giving Dr. James's powder, tartar 
emetic, or diaphoretics. 

10. The decrying the bark, and ſcarcely 
admitting this excellent antiputreſcent for the 
putrid ſore throat, in which its efficacy, 
when joined with mineral acids, has been 
more conſpicuous than in any diſorder what- 
ever. 

11. The checking purgings too ſuddenly, 
particularly by opiates, 

12. The not ſufficiently attending to clean- 
ſing the puttid ulcerations about the fauces ; 
nor preventing the deſcent of the putrid mat- 
ter to the ſtomach, 

13. An inattention. in not 8 a 
fiream of air through the patient's room, and 
the prepoſterous method of drawing the cur- 
lains round the bed, inſtead of admitting the 
freeſt ingreſs of freſh air. . 

14. The feeding the patient with onimal 
broths, made of mutton or veal, or beef tea, 

M 2 „FF > AQ 
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or the permiſſion of animal diet, or 6 
of meat whatever, in ſuch a W 
putre faction. 

Amongſt thoſe who, hve lately died of the 
malignant, ulcerated fore throat, the forego- 
ing modes. of treatment, collectively, or 
partly, have been adopted: on the contraxy, 


where bark and acids, a cool room, and pure 
air, have been immediately directed, no per- 


ſpiration forced, nor animal diet admitted, 
not one perſon: in ſeveral hundreds has fallen 
a victim to this contagious diſeaſe. 

Theſe aſſertions flow from immenſe ob- 
ſervation, experience, and practice, for a pe- 
riod of above twenty-ſeven years, in this great 
city: though previous opportunities of ſeeing 


the riſe, progreſs, fatal termination, ſucceſs- 


ful and unſucceſsful treatment of putrid fe- 
vers, in hot climates, laid the foundation for 
that plan of cure in the ulcerated ſore throat, 
which commonly terminates ſo fartunatelys . 


1 Bleeding. 


Bleeding is now ſeldom preſcribed, unleſs 
the diſorder be miſtaken for the true inflam- 
matory 


6 The treatment of the ulcerated Sore Throat is given in the 
Medical Advice to the Army, &c. in 1775. 
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matory ſore throat. The appearance of the 
mouth, uvula, and fauces, to phyſicians, or 
practitioners, with a clear fight, diſtinguiſhes 
the putrid, ulcerated ſore throat from the in- 
flammatory. The former has a darker red 

color, with little white ſpecks about the fau- 
ces, or near the tonſils, with depreſſed ſdi- 
rits, debility, and a diminiſhed force in the 
pulſe : the latter, a lively red inflammation, 
and ſwelling, ſtronger pulſe, little or no de- 
bility. 

The ſeaſons of the year, and intelligence 
of the contagious ſore throat being preſent or 
abſent, are to be conſidered. The inflam- 
matory ſore throat is common to the winter 
and ſpring : the putrid, to the latter end of 
ſummer and autumn. 

There are ſeveral ſymptoms common to 
both ; yet, to experienced practitioners, no- 
thing can be more obvious than the difference 
of one ſore throat and the other. The inex- 
perienced ſhould practiſe with caution. 

Many authors mention the miſtakes in 
treating the ulcerated ſore throat for the true 
inflammatory; did not daily obſervation 
prove, that bleeding, and giving nitre, dilu- 
ting, &c. frequently prove deſtructive, the 

repetition 
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repetition of ſuch errors would be ſuper. 
fluous. 


After a fingle Bleeding, the pulſe has ſunk, 


the putrid ſymptoms ſpread rapidly, and, in 


a very few days, terminated fatally ; not- 
withſtanding the bark, elixir of vitriol, and 
the moſt approved antiſeptics, have been ſpi- 


ritedly preſcribed, to correct or countera&t 


this unfortunate miſtake. * 


9 V omiting. 


Vomiting is not quite ſo objetionable as 
bleeding; but, in general, it is unneceſſary: 
and certainly, if the diſorder may be ſucceſs 
fully treated, without ſo violent an opera- 
tion, it is not difficult to determine which 1s 
moſt eligible. 

Vomiting is ſuppoſed to evacuate any pu- 
trid matter in the ſtomach, and, perhaps, in 
very rare caſes, may be requiſite. 

An antiſeptic laxative is a much ſafer prac- 
tice. 

A laxative not 8 evacuates the ie offending 
matter from the ,whole inteſtinal tube, but 
prepares 


I have never ſeen but two patients ſurvive bleeding; both 
theſe caſes happened at the St, Mary-le-Bone Infirmary : the pa. 


| tients were brought after the miſchief had been done, and they 


were ſaved by the antiſeptic plan, under my direction. 
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prepares the ſtomach and inteſtines, after 
being thus cleanſed, for the reception of large 
and repeated doſes of bark, ſo ore; in 
this diſorder. 

The vomiting, on the contrary, by invert- 
ing the periſtaltic motion of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, may create ſuch a nauſea, that the 
ſtomach will not be able to bear the anti ſep- 
tics ; this, though it may not always prove 
fatal, retards the progreſs of the cure. Loſs 
of time is frequently loſs of /;fe in ſuch a ra- 
vaging diſorder. 

The exciting ſuch an univerſal ſhock in a 
local diſeaſe, is quite contrary to the moſt ex- 
cellent intentions of cure, which are not to 
ſtimulate violent action in the arterial ſyſtem, 
but to correct and counteract the putrid ten- 
dency of the diſorder. Emetics have no an- 
tiſeptic qualities ; but, by their force and vi- 
olence, increaſe heat, perſpiration, &c. which, 
in this diſorder, ſhould be avoided, unleſs in 
very fingular caſes. 


3. Diluting Liquers, as Tea, &c. 


Diluting the blood in fevers, &c. is preſent 
in the mouth of all mankind, whether medi- 
cal 
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cal or not, though the theoretical doctrines 
on which diluting was built by the celebrated 
Boerhagve, and many of his followers, have 
been long refuted.* 

The blood is not ſo * dilutable in in- 
flammatory diſorders, as may be imagined ; 
but in the putrid, that have ſuch a known 
tendency to diſſolving the craſis, and inducing 
a putrefactive ſtate of the blood, nothing can 
be more prepoſterous, 

Teas, and all watery or warm liquids, re- 
lax the ſtomach and whole body; therefore, 
are quite contrary to the intentions of bark, 
tonics, vitriolic acids, and all antiſeptics. 

Ik bark and other tonics and antiſeptics be 

proper in putrefactive diſeaſes, which a ſeries 
of ſucceſsful practice proves, all teas and di- 
luters, as they are called, muſt be improper 
and injurious. 

Tonics and antiſeptics check the diſſolving 
tendency of the fluids in the putrid ſore throat, 
and in all putrid remitting fevers, acting 

as 


It is no reflection on the great Boerhaave, that many newer 
diſcoveries have refuted his doctrines: he promoted the greateſt 
ſpirit of inquiry throughout Europe, and the world is much ob- 
liged to this phyfician for many improvements made by his ſue- 
ceſſors. 
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as bracers ; relaxing &luters, as tea, &c. in- 
duce laxity, and increaſe the putrefactive diſ- 
poſition. | a 

The ulcerated throat, therefore, is beſt 
treated, when diluting liquors are moſt ayaided. 


4. The detaining Patients in Bed, and pro- 
moting Perſpiration. 


The ulcerated ſore throat is a local diſeaſes» 
not requiring ſo univerſal a remedy as conti- 
nued perſpiration. 

The bed promotes heat and perſpiration ; 
therefore ſhould be rejeted. 

Heat increaſes the putrid tendency of the 
fluids, and relaxes the whole body ; but as 
the putrid tendency is local, and eaſily re- 
ſtrained by cool air and antiſeptic remedies ; 
whatever promotes a general relaxation of the 
ſolids, or a diſſolution of the fluids, as 
breathing in reſpired air, or perſpirable exha- 
lations, is likely to increaſe the diſeaſe, and 
render its cure more difficult. 

The petecbiæ, or eruptions in this diſorder, 
which the objectionable writers mention as 
falutary, are commonly the production of 

4 art, 
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art, and the effect of a hot perſpiratory 
clinical regimen. They were produced 
in the caſe recited, moſt probably, by the 
muſtard whey inducing heat and perſpi- 
ration. 

If the putrid "0 throat be properly treated, 
there is no neceſſity for expecting an erup- 
tron ; which ſymptom is oftener produced by 
medicine injudiciouſly applied, than the diſ- 
order. 
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Te depending on inſignificant Remedies in 
fo dangerous a Diſorder, &e. 


: The pulvis contrayerv. compoſit. is a very 
trifling medicine in fo fatal a diſorder. The 
origin of this preparation was founded in cre- 
dulous ſuperſtition, or while the furor laſted 
concerning acids and alcalies. 

A few grains, or half a drachm, are directed. 
I have ſeen an ounce or two of this powder 
repeatedly ſwallowed, by way of experiment, 
: without any ſenſible effect; the concluſion 
is obvious. Many other celebrated remedies 

| have undergone the ſame trial with like ef- 

fect: 
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fect: theſe will be accurately eonſidered in 
the Schola Medicine unverſalts nova* 
The preſcribing vinum croceum and two 
grains of camphor ſhew little knowledge of the 
diſorder, or improved practical medicine. 
Some medical practitioners, if they do no 
ſervice, highly applaud themſelves in not 
committing injuries : they ſuffer diſeaſes to 
take a natural courſe, under the wiſe and ſpe- 


cious direction of nature. 4 


This inviſible” agent, nominated nature, is 
a common and ancient expreſſion, very fami- 
liar in medical diſcourſes, and in the un- 
meaning language of the multitude, but hi- 
therto undefined. 

To enumerate, deſcribe, or expatiate on 
all the pretended attributes of what has been 
pronounced nature, would comprehend a con- 
ſiderable maſs of all the viſionary caprices, 
whims, hypocritical cant, and dalſe hypothe- 
ſes, of ancient and modern phy ſic: this the 


intentions of the preſent production cannot 


admit. 
1. it 


A work in Latin, comprehending all the branches of medi- 
cine, and neweſt diſcoveries. Above fifty copper plates are al- 
ready engraved for this laborious performance, which has already 
been the labor of many years. 


/ 
338 
/ 


55 
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1. It has been a received opinion, that 2. 


ture performs wiſely all the natural, vital, and 


animal functions in the human body, diſco- 
vers when a diſeaſe is preſent, and rings the 


alarm bell to the mental intelligence. 


- 


2. The ſame nature has a ſecret mode of 
repelling the enemy, and points out to the 
phyſician the beſt means. 

3. That a phyſician ſhould imitate nature 
in the cure of diſcaſes. | 

4. That the diſorders ſhould be left to 

nature, and the phyſician ſhould watch with 
vigilance the intentions of nature, and ſecond 
her efforts. | - 

5. That phyſicians were only the miniſters 
of nature, and had only to follow the vis me- 
dicatrix nature. 
It would be very difficult to comprehend 


or explain what is meant by that unlimited 


word nature; for all the writers on this ſub- 
ject are obſcure, and yet plauſible to thoſe 
who receive phraſes or words for inveſtiga- 
tions and Truth, or appearances for realities. 
It is therefore attacking a viſionary phan- 
tom, perhaps, to oppoſe the word nature in 


any philoſophical ſcrutiny. The word nature 


ſeems 


* 


* 
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ſeems an apology for every thing inexplica- 
ble, and contains as much meaning as the 
occult qualities of Ariſtotle, the Archeus of 
Van Helmont, or the vir conſervatrix & medi- 
catrix nature of Stahl, and many modern 


phyſicians. 1 

The word nature, as uſed in medicine, is 
intended to convey the ſenſations of pain, 
the battle between diſeaſe and the conſtitution 
in various diſorders, and their natural termi- 
nation, without the art of medicine. 

The natural and beſt method of repelling 
dangerous ſymptoms, it is ſaid, nature plainly 
points out to an obſerving phyſician.* 

It is denied, that what is called nature, in 
this ſenſe, either judiciouſly alarms*mankind 
in ſickneſs of approaching danger, directs the 


means 


* Many medical readers, for they merit not the name of 
phyſicians, or true obſervers of diſeaſes, boaſt of the extraordi- 
nary wiſdom of the ancients in curing the affections of the hu- 
man body, by obſerving nature. | | 

Seventy patients died out of an hundred in the epidemics of 
Hippocrates; and whoever will impartially examine the cauſe, 
capable of judging, will pronounce the great father of medicine 


totally ignorant of the cauſes of fevers, or the uſe of remedies. 


Elegant deſcriptions may raiſe the reputation of a writer, but 
they cannot remove diſorders. 


£ 
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means of recovery, or diſcovers to the phyſi- 
cian the moſt eligible modes of treatment. 

Symptoms of diſeaſes indicate to phyſicians 
their differences. 

The induſtry of phyſicians, not invi#ble 
nature, has demonſtrated by diſſections after 
death, and by various modern diſcoveries, the 
ſimilarity, diſſimilarity, and true cauſes of 
diſeaſes. 

The induſtry and neee of phyſicians, | 
not nature, in the patient's conſtitution, diſ- 
covered bleeding and antiphlogiſtic remedies 
to be proper in true inflammatory diſtem- 
pers, though hurtful in putrid: on the con- 
trary, medical obſervation, reaſoning, and 
Juſt concluſions, not nature,. demonſtrated 
bark and antiſeptics, ſo uſeful in putrid com- 

plaints, to be injurious in the pleuriſy, in- 
flammation of the lungs, and other true in- 
flammations. 

Diſeaſes, operating in the human body, 
ſummoning and alarming this nature, never 
diſcovered bark to be uſeful in intermittent 
fevers, antimony in others, mercury in the 

lues venerea, &c. &c. but commonly chance, 


accident, or bold empiriciſm. Afterwards 
the 
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the facts and experiments were reduced to 
greater regularity by . and reaſoning 
phyſicians. | 

It muſt obviouſly appear, that nature nei- 
ther diſcovers to the ſuffering patient, nor the 
phyſician, the various ſtages or differences of 
diſeaſes. 

Nature clamorouſly calls for more ſtrong 
liquor in drunkenneſs. 

Nature inclines the fluids and ſolids to a 
ſtate of diſſolution in putrid diſeaſes. a 

Nature, in the pleuriſy or peripneumony, 
never directed large bleedings, evacuants, di- 
aphoretics, bliſters, &c. Theſe diſorders, 
left to nature, prove fatal, as likewiſe many 
others. 

Nature creates a great ſenſation of thirſt in 
dropſie:, which, if gratified, unleſs in warm 
climates, where perſpiration or a large evacu- 
ation of urine is the effect, muſt do miſchief. 
Where the blood 1s already watery, aqueous, 
or palatable, diluting drinks can only relax 
the patient, and cauſe the diſeaſe to prove 
ſooner fatal. | 

Nature prompts conſumptive perſons, and 
debilitated old age, to purſue and indulge 

amorous - 
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amorous paſſions, though the conſequences . 
are frequently fatal to both. 

Nature is ſo excellent a guide, that it in- 
clines infants of the lower claſſes of the peo- 
ple to drink porter, gin, brandy, rum, or 
other ſpirits, after once having taſted thoſe 
fiery liquors, ſo deſtructive to children.“ 

Nature, in the early part of life, would be 
guilty of innumerable inſtances of unſeemly 
actions and indecencies, did not the refine- 
ments of education, and laws of civiliſed ſo- 
cieties reſtrain mankind. 

It would be curious, if it were poſſible, to 
conſider man in a ſtate of nature and refine- 
ment ; aſcertain the births and diſeaſes, and 
deaths of both : it would, perhaps, be found, 
that millions of the unciviliſed periſh through 
ignorance or ſuperſtition, while as many of 

| the 


In ſome diſtricts in London ſcenes of this nature may be 
conſtantly obſerved. Infants of beggars, and the very lower claſs 
are plied with giz or aniſced as faſt as their parents drink: they 
hold out their little hands for a ſhare, and become outrageous 
if not indulged. At a moderate computation, I can prove that 
Foe or more children die out of ten, by improper management, 
under two years. Perhaps a proper and humane interference of 

the legiſlature might prevent ſuch devaſtation of the human ſpe- 
cies, ariſing more from ignorance than deſign. 
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the politer nations are preſerved by reaſon, 
foreſight, and judicious prevention. | 

Nature ſends the plague and other epide- 
mical diſeaſes, by which, in the Turkiſh * 


N dominions, millions are annually i 
5 tered. : 

Though. theſe diſorders ate common, yet 
. it is indiſputably true, that in countries where 


it is moſt deſtructive, the people are moſt fg- 
norant of any rational prevention or cure. 
Neither the experience of ages, nor nature, 
in thoſe countries, have indicated any ratio- | 
nal means of treatment; but the induſtry of 3 
learned Europeans have made extraordinary | 
and uſeful diſcoveries in the plague, &c.* | 
Mature, or infectious air, indubitably pro- | 
duces the putrid, ulcerated ſore throat ; but | 
what remedy or indication has been diſcovered <A 
by nature for this diſeaſe ? | 
Nature | 
+ Sole experience, for ages, ſcarce improved phyſic; nor | 
does the Jan goſt experience ever form a great phy ſician: old age of- | 
ten rivets the fallacies driven into the juvenile mind. It is deep | 
and conſtant ſtudy, reflection on every day's practice, an unpre- 
judiced mind, and the conſtant exerciſe of your ſenſe, that im- 
proves the art, | 
Vox. IV. N | 
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Nature vehemently deſires cold drink when 
men are overheated by any violent exerciſe: 
drinking cold liquors, or water, at ſuch times, 
have produced ſudden . inflammatory 
or fatal fevers. 

If nature directed wiſely, it cannot be ſup- 
poſed ſhe would prompt man to his deſtruc- 
tion. 

*Nature and reaſon muſt not be cnt 
the former is an internal ſtimulator of man, 
inclining him to various dangers and misfor- 
tunes: the latter is a practical ſyſtem, founded 
on the experience and reflection of the moſt 
ingenious and ſtudious men for ages, the pro- 
tector and preſerver, as far as human induſtry 
extends, of either health, eaſe, or happineſs. 

Nature does not cure the ague; but bark. 
and fonic, with certainty. 

Nature being ſuffered to preſide in repeated 
colds, coughs, pleuriſy, or pulmonic inflam- 
mation, either produces aſthma, confump- 
tion, emphyſema, or is fatal to the patient; 
whereas, by not truſting to nature, theſe diſ- 
eaſes, when recent, are frequently prevented 
from increaſing, or removed by the medical 
art, 

A phrenitts, 


VVV 
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A phrenitis, or inflammation of the brain 
and its membranes, if left to nature, ſoon 
produces mortification of the parts ; but being 
judiciouſly treated by medicine, it is often 
cured. \ | | 

Nature acts very unkindly in many chronic 
diſorders—the gout, for inſtance : for apo- 
plexy and ſudden death is frequently the con- 
ſequence of a retroceſſion, as it is called, of 
the gout attacking the vital parts. 

The ſuppoſition, that what has been ſo 
ſpeciouſly called nature being capable of per- 
forming ſuch wonders in diſeaſes, has led 
mankind into many fatal errors. Recent diſ- 
orders are eaſily cured, in many inſtances ; 
but by depending on nature, what, in thge 
commencement, appeared trivial, has be- 
come a diſorder of great magnitude. This 
every experienced phyſician's daily practice 
may fully prove. Mankind too often ne- 
glect rational medical advice, when the art can 
anſwer the moſt beneficial purpoſes, and call 
for aſſiſtance when diſorders become very for- 
midable, or even incurable. This not un- 
frequently happens from depending on what 
is called nature. | | 
N 2 Nature 
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Nature is frequently incapable of delivering 
the fzus, which the obſtetric art ſafely per- 
forms. N ; 

Nature induces ſavage nations to eat one 
another, their children, or enemies. 

Nature prompts men to vicious paſſions, 
frequently productive of great injuſtice and 
misfortunes, not only to empires, but to ci- 
vil ſociety. | 
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If nature were ſuppoſed to govern the ac 
tions, paſſions, or diſeaſes of mankind, and 
to diſcover the moſt effectual remedies ; ſuch 
doctrine is only applicable to ſavages, who 
live in a ſtate of rude nature; beings who 


hunt for food, live in fields and woods, eat 
the natural uncultivated productions of the 
earth, without coverings to their bodies, &c. 
In civilized European countries, in propor- 
tion as people are reared from ſuch a ſtate of 
ſavage nature, and as they refine in their ha- 
bitations, tables, and indulge in luxuries, ſo 
proportionably medicine ſhould change the 
modes of curing diſeaſes. The nobleman, 
who, from infancy, poſſeſſes every ſpecies of 
luxurious life, ſhould not be treated, if in- 
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diſpoſed, like the rough, maſculine, field 
ruſtic, or American favage. 

The great partizans for following what they 
call nature, ſhould firſt reduce mankind to 
their original ſtate of barbarity, without any 
cultivation of the arts or ſciences, &c. and 


then might appear ſome ſhadow of reaſoning 


in their profeſſions concerning nature ; but 
even then, thouſands would periſh, who 
might otherwiſe be preſerved by art. 

From long obſervation, from reiterated and 
coo] reflection on theſe ſubjects, it is affirmed, 
that diſeaſes can be never worſe managed 
than when left chiefly to nature; nor can 
there be greater reaſon for a ſucceſsful expec- 
tation in their events, than if ſkilfully and 
judiciouſſy treated by art from their com- 
mencement * 

Nume- 


* A phyſician of great eminence in this metropolis was called 
to a young gentleman, ſuddenly attacked with a phrenitis ; the 
pulſe almoſt immediately ſunk to about forty. He was in the vi- 
gor of health before the diſorder commenced, The phyſician, a 
great follower of what he called zature, would not ſuffer the pa- 
tient to undergo a large bleeding, which was propoſed from phy. 
ſiological reaſoning : he obſtinately inſiſted on waiting nature, to 
ſee what ſhe would B and the young 23 died in 
three days. 
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Numerous inſtances, beſides, of naturs 
Arenuouſly requiring what is likely to prove 
moſt injurious, might be adduced, / 

If nature were to be imitated in the cure of 


diſeaſes, it would be firſt neceſſary to deter- 


mine what diſeaſes are curable by nature; 
theſe, on examination, would be found very 


few, either acute or chronic. 


If the putrid ſore throat be left to nature, 
no phyſician will doubt of its generally kill. 
ing the patient ; but, not leaving it to nature, 
lives are preſerved by the certain cure of the 
diſorder, not diſcovered by nature, but hy- 
man ſtudy and experience, Ah 

If the venereal diſeaſe were left to nature, 
rotten bones, ulcers, the 4% of the noſe, and 
other parts, would indubitably be the conſe- 
quence, accompanied with a long train of 
miſery ; but, on the contrary, by the diſco- 
veries of medicine, not of nature, this dread- 


ful 


I opened the ſubject, and found, what had been predicted, an 
extravaſation of blood from a rupture of a veſſel in the brain. 
There was great reaſon to ſuppoſe, a large bleeding in the jugu- 
lar might have ſaved this patient. A patient of Mr. Samuel's, of 
High Street, Marybone, in ſimilar circumſtances, was cured by 


large bleedings, antimonial diaphoretics, and active purges, un- 
der my direction, 
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ful diſeaſe is now, with certainty, remedia. 
ble. . 5 J 

Ulcers of the legs are curable not by nature, 
but a regular courſe of mineral alteratives. 
How many have led miſerable lives before 
theſe methods were diſcovered, under an ab- 
ſurd ſuppoſition that ſinking old ulcers were 
ſalutary, and therefore ſhould be left to na- 
ture * 

If, by underſtandin g conſervatrix oo! 5 
medicatrix nature, it is meant that a phyſician 
ſhould comprehend the power and force of a 
diſeaſe in the conſtitution, and of medicine 
in the cure, it is acknowledged ſuch ſcience 
is abſolutely neceſſary. 

Nature, however, never indicated one nor 
the other; but ſymptoms, and the known 
effects of remedies, which having been aſcer- 
tained by numerous facts in practice, and ra- 
tional medicine, cannot be attributed to what 
ſo pompouſly is denominated nature. 

Theſe 


Above twenty years ago I diſcovered a method of curing old 
ulcerated legs, which long experience has reduced toa certainty. 
This, with all the improvements, theoretic principles, and re- 
medies, has been lately publiſhed in a Treatiſe for the beneſit of 
junior Surgeons, who defire to cure patients, and will depart from 
old prejudices, It is now in theſe yolumes, 
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Theſe curſory reflections, on an o/d pbrafe 
which has ever been uſed as an ancient and 
modern ſubſtitute for real knowledge, and as a 
cloak for ignorance, would not have appeared, 
were it not requiſite to attempt the abolition 
of fallacious deluſions, ſo diſgraceful to true 
ſcience. This pretenſion of ſubmitting diſ- 
eaſes to nature, has induced phyſicians, who 
received ſhadows for ſubſtances, with great 
appearance of gravity, ſolemnity, and a pro- 
fuſion of pompoſity, to ſuffer their patients 
to periſh, ſecundum naturam, in various diſ- 
eaſes. 

It has been productive of an inefficacious 
practice; for phyſicians, pretending to fol- 
low nature, have declined acting with ſpirit, 
when the moſt urgent neceſſity required it; 


and they have often preſcribed, in the com- 


mencement of diſeaſes, violent emetics, or 


- purges, &c. when nature, to uſe their own 


term, never direcled any ſuch active reme- 
dies. 
Theſe facts, the works of hundreds of an- 


cient, and even the practice of many modern 


- phyſicians, amply teſtify, particularly on the 


Continent. 
Again 
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Again, at thoſe periods, or ſtages of diſ- 
orders, in which a phyſician ſhould not look 
but ac, the ſame ſeclatores nature have re- 
mained inaclive, and inſtead of proceeding 
to decidedly preſcribe the moſt efficacious 
mercurials, antimonials, bark, or antiſeptics, 
they have placidly become idle ſpectators of 
the patient's death, under the diſguiſed and 
modeſt maſk of truſting all to nature. 

Notwithſtanding the numerous diſcoveries 
and improvements of many excellent phyſi- 
cians, particularly in this country, there are 
many other ſimilar prejudices, which require 
a total excluſion from the art. The ancient 
and modern doctrines have been fo intimately 
blended, that, without a horough reforma- 
tion, and expunction of many received opini- 
ons, the art will never acquire the dignity 
and perfection which every humane phyſi- 
cian muſt devoutly wiſh, though, perhaps, 
from the claſbing of intereſts, pride, and 
prejudices, it may be thought viſionary to ex- 
pet. A reformation ſhall be attempted ; if 
it fail, it may be pleaſant to reflect, that, in 
grand attempts; it is even great to fall. 
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6. The A pplicati ons of Bl, 7M unnergfs, 
x Jary , &c. 


The application of a bliſter to the chains 
appears an uncettain curative practice. Where 
there exiſts already a very increaſed ſtimulus, 
it cannot rationally be preſcribed as a ſtimu- 
lant. It frequently does miſchief, 

When the fluids are in a diſpoſition to pro- 
duce gangrene, or mortifications, it may be a 
queſtion worthy of conſideration, whether 


bliſters, by increaſing arterial action, may 


not promote heat, inflammation, or a diſpo- 
ſition to putrefaction. 5 | 

Bliſters, in the anaſarcous dropſy, have 
been frequently known to induce a mortifi- 


cation in the limbs, and to occaſion death. 


As to their application in the putrid ſore 
throat, though they have been often pre- 
ſcribed, yet they have not proved a fatal re- 
medy like bleeding; for numerous patients 
ſlowly recovered who have been bliſtered. 

The proof, however, that bliſtered pati- 
ents have eſcaped death, is no recommenda- 
tion of its ſalutary effects. They have reco- 
vered even when ſweating and the hot regi- 

. men 
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men have been adviſed; Singular inſtances 
might be produced of perſons recovering of 
diſeaſes, in which the moſt prepoſterous 
practice, ignorance could invent, has been 
preſcribed : but ſingle and extraordinary in- 
ſtances of eſcapes from dangerous ſituations, 
in any affair of life, is by no means to be 
admitted as a rule for human conduct. It is 
not here intended to ſhew, by what various 
and oppoſite practices ſome few have braved 


the danger of the diſeaſe ; but, by comparing 


different methods of treatment, to ſele& for 
uſe the moſt rational and ſucceſsful. 

If bliſters are likely to prove ſerviceable, it 
ſhould ſeem they are moſt rationally preſcribed 


when the throat is moſt tumefied ; but, in 


numerous inſtances of the putrid ſore throat, 
little or no tumor appears. 
The difficulty of ſwallowing is more owing 
to a putrid-tending affection of the uvula, 
fauces, muſcles, and other parts neceſlary for 
deglutition, than to tumors, which are more 
common to the true inflammatory, or dropſi- 
cal ſwelling of the throat than the ulcerated ; 
in which former caſes bliſtering may have 
excellent advantages. 


On 
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On the whole, I have rarely preſcribed bliſ- 
tering to innumerable patients in the putrid, 
uicerated ſore throat, and have never ſeen one 
patient die of this diſorder, who was treated, 
from its commencement, in the manner re- 
commended in this little effay. 

In putrid fevers, the efficacy of bliſters is 
extremely dubious ; but, in delirio, vel arti- 
culo mortts, this application may be leſs ex- 
ceptionable, as the patient may die whether 
bliſters be applied or rejected. In ſuch deſ- 
perate ſituations, medicine may be more juſ- 
tifiable in attempting relief from every quar- 
ter, however trivial, than to deſert the af- 
flicted in ſuch moments of imminent dan- 
ger. 

Bliſters to the throat, then, in the diſor- 
der now treated on, are conſidered unneceſ- 
ſary, and perhaps injurious, as a ſeptic, ex- 
citing additional miſery, without any advan- 
tages: they are, therefore, excluded, as poſ- 
ſeſſing no antiſeptic qualities to reſtrain the 
rapid and dangerous progreſs of this putrid 
diſeaſe. Patients have come to the St. Ma- 
ry-le-Bone Infirmary, who have been much 
injured by bliſtering. 

4 7. Waiting 
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. Waiting to the third, fourth, or fifth Day 
before adminiſtering the Bark, &c. 


Fothergill, Huxham, and other celebrated 
writers, have erred in this inſtance. The 
true knowledge of the diſorder, and its reme- 
dies, were in their infancy, when theſe au- 
thors publiſhed their obſervations. | 

More recent, repeated trials, and conſtant 
ſucceſs, have proved the geceſſity of imme- 
diately adminiſtering the bark and antiſep- 
tics, after clearing the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines by an antiputreſcent laxative of the de- 
coct. ſenæ, tamarind, and cremor tartar, rhu- 
barb, &c. 

If the bark and antiſeptics of the vitriolic 
claſs be immediately directed, all the dange- 
rous ſymptoms. are prevented, and the very 
cauſe of the diſorder is removed by the re- 


ſtraining and antiputreſcent qualities of thoſe 
remedies. 


8, Adminiſtering the Bark in the Form of a 
Tinfdure. 


The ſymptoms of heat, thirſt, or quick 
pulſe, which phyſicians have thought ſuffi- 


cient 
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cient motives for oppoſing the nba 22 
of the bark, are the moſt cogent reaſons for its | 
adminiſtration. Theſe ſigns always ariſe 
from the putrid taint vitiating the whole maſs 
of blood, and irritating, and operating as a 
flimulus on the pulſatory ſolids. 

The ſooner and more powerfully the an- 
tiſeptics are applied, the leſs ravages the pu- 
trid-tending fluids make in the conſtitution. 
It is certainly mote humane and eligible to 
cure a dangerous diſeaſe in uo or three days, 
than to ſuffer it to ravage uncontrolled in the 
habit four or five, at the hazard of loſing the 
patient, before the moſt efficacious remedy is 
preſcribed. It is not to the honor of medi- 
eine voluntarily to engage in hazardous, 
and ſometimes inſurmountable difficulties, 
when they may be avoided, merely to ſhew 
the power of the att. 

To avert probable danger, and reſtrain dif. 
eaſes inſtantaneouſly, if poſſible, is moſt com- 
mendable in all diſorders incident to the hu- 
man body. 

Whenever the bark and antiſeptics are 
omitted in the commencement of the diſeaſe, 


or given in ſo trivial a manner as in the form 
of 
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of a tincture, the opportunities of ſaving the 
patient are often loſt, and the diſorder in- 
creaſing in malignity, may become fatal to 
thoſe who are the unfortunate victims of its 
attack. 

On the. contrary, when the moſt effica- 
cious methods are adopted, the diſorder is not 
only rendered milder, by never ſuffering it to 
become very dangerous, but the contagion 
itſelf, in ſome meaſure, is checked, which 
muſt be a real benefit to the attendants or vi- 
ſitors of the ſick, and ſociety in general. 


9. The giving Dr. Fames's Powder, Tartar 
Emetic, or any other Antomonial or Diapho- 
retic Medicines, &c. 


The nobleſt medicines the art of phyſic 
has to boaſt of, are the above and ſimilar an- 
timonials. 

The efficacy of antimonials, in febrile diſ- 
eaſes of the true inflammatory claſs, have 
been ſo long known in this country, and are 
now ſo univerſally applied, that they require 
no additional encomiums. 

In other fevers ariſing from different 
cauſes, in the gout, rheumatiſm, pleuriſy, 


5 peri- 
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peripneumony, inflammatory ſore throat, and 
a variety of other diſeaſes, James's powder, 
tartar emetic, and ſimilar antimonial prepara» 
tions, are in ſuch general uſe and approbationz 
that they are preſcribed, ſometimes; when 
their power is not required, and where uy 
may prove 1njurious. 

Dr. James's powder, which I have * 
merly preſcribed when in his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice, is in ſuch eſtimation in this country, and 
its effects ſo well known, that though I am 
no admirer of ſecrets, or what are vulgarly 
called quack medicines, yet it would be in- 
Juſtice not to applaud this valuable medi- 
eine.“ It is undoubtedly an antimonial; its 
effects are exactly ſimilar to the rartatrum 
emeticum, regulated in proper doſes; and both 
may be equally depended on, when ſkill 
fully applied, which abundance of rec 
tice daily confirms. 

It is not derogatory to any medicine, hed | 
ever efficacious, to deny its utility in ſome 


caſes. 


The preſent uſe and knowledge of antimonials are, — 
haps, owing to the introduction of this medicine by Dr. James, 
though it was violently oppoſed, until repeated trials eſtabliſhed 
its reputation, 


„ 
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caſes. Antimonials, ſuch as have been juſt 
mentioned, are more univerſally active in the 
human body, and havea more general utility 
than any medicines yet diſcovered ; but their 
powers and effects are more beneficial in 
univerſal than partial or local diſeaſes, ſuch as 
the putrid, malignant, ulcerated ſore throat. 

Antimonials operate by vomiting, purging, 
increaſed perſpiration, or urine. | 

In many acute, dangerous fevers, it is ſur- 
priſing what excellent advantages they effect; 
but as the putrid ulcerated ſore throat neither 
requires vomiting, purging, profuſe perſpira- 
tion, nor an increaſe of urine, antimonials 
producing theſe effects are +006 and 
often injurious, 

It would be a repetition to urge more in 
oppoſition to their adminiſtration, as theſe 
ſubjects have been already conſidered amongſt 
the objections to vomiting and increaſed per- 
ſpiration. 

As to purging, or augmenting the — 


of urine, they can have no place in reſtraining 


the putrid tendency of the fluids; but are 
more likely to increaſe the diſeaſe. 
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\ 21444 
. The decrying the Bath in this nen, 
Difeafe, wad Feet) | 
| (3 


The nden of the bark 98 anti 8 
is ſo generally known in the diſeaſe here 
treated of, that nothing but a total ignorance 


of their excellent effects, or a predetermined 


obſtinacy and oppoſition to all new improve- 


ments, could induce any phyſician, unleſs 
very inexperienced, to. n their united | 


W 205 
The prejundiers of = or 105 pride, 


may operate ſo powerfully on the human 
mind, that it is poſſible for a phyſician, as 


well as the reſt of mankind, to attain to old 


age, without reaping! much benefit rom 
experience. | 

The art of phy ſic requires conſtant Qudy 
| 1 application, obſervation on practical 


facts, and an ardent ſolicitude for inveſtim unt 


cauſes. | 

* Whoever ſuppoſes, after the molt . regular 

education, and greateſt opportunities for im- 

provement in practical knowledge, that he 

has nothing more to learn, will never become 
what 
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what merits the appellation of a ere N 
phyſician. 

Every year produces ſome new diſcoveries, 
and every year requires a recapitulation of 
former attainments, and an examination of 
preſent improvements. 

Though it may ſhew great weakneſs of 
underſtanding, or credulity, inconſiderately to 
embrace all novelties, yet, on the other hand, 
nothing can be more dangerous in the mind 
of a phyſician, than that ſpecies of ſelf-im- 
portant pride, which diſregards and oppoſes 
every new diſcovery, . becauſe it happens to 
inform themſelves or mankind of former 
errors. 1 Tat 

The preſent queſtion, whether the bark 
and antiſepties ſhould be decried in the cure 
of the putrid, ulcerated ſore throat, has been 
ſo ſtrongly determined in the negative, that 
whoever is not convinced, by the united voice 
and obſervations of ſo many practical phy- 
ſicians in favor of the bark, muſt be left to 
purſue practices replete with danger to ſo- 
ciety. 


0 2 11. The 
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11. The checking Purgings too Suddenly, pare 
' ticularly by Oprates, GS. 


Opium, a moſt efficacious and uſeful re- 
medy in many diſtempers, is too frequently 
preſcribed 1 in fevers, attended with purgings. 

"Theſe febrile purgings are generally owing 
to putrid or acrimonious matter irritatin "g the 
ſtomach and inteſtines. 

In the putrid ſore throat, and in other ia 
diſeaſes, capable of producing a brown fur on 
the tongue, or about the teeth and their in- 
terſtices, ſome of the putrid fordes pafling 
with the ſaliva may excite purgings.* i 

In putrid diſeaſes, the exhaling arteries, 
likewiſe, which are moſt minutely ſpread on 
the whole ſurface of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, and on the ſurfaces of all the viſcera, 
may ſend off, in exhalations, putrid air, or 
fluids. 

Purple petechiæ, or ſpots, may as eaſily be 
conceived on the internal ſurface of the inteſ- 
tines as on the {kin of the body: putrid ex- 

halations 


The bre) in children paſs from the tongue and mouth 
through the eſophagus, ſtomach, and inteſtines : why may not 
the ſame happen to an adult in the putrid fever ? 
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halations may ariſe as frequently __—_ one 
part as the other. 


Diſſections after death, from util l. 


orders, commonly ſhew the ſtomach and in- 


teſtines ſphacelated, or other viſcera in a very 


putrid ſtate. | 
This I can aſſert from my own diſſections. 
Theſe putrid exhalations, or other accumu- 
lations on the ſurface of the inteſtines, poured 
forth. from the orifices of arteries, in which 
the blood is accelerated, and in a diſpoſition 
to putrefaction, muſt heighten the danger 


in all putrid fevers, ulcerated ſore throat, &c. 
Some of theſe putrid particles may be ab- 


ſorbed by the abſorbent veins, whether they 


be lacteals or inhalent ſanguiferous veins ; the 


exiſtence and power of theſe laſt, I pledge 

myſelf to fully prove, in a manner equally 

demonſtrable with the blood's circulating. 
Without contending whether the lym- 


phatics alone abſorb, or the capillary ſangui- 


ferous veins attract and receive volatile, ſa- 
line, and other particles, not admiſſible in 
the Iymphatics, all ſcientific phyſicans 
and anatomiſts agree that the Iymphatics 
certainly abſorb; the proofs of which 

4 _w 
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are fo fully illuſtrated. by many ingenious - 
men, that no farther. demonſtrations are 
wanted to evince the fact.“ | 5 

The lacteals, therefore, on the ſurface of 
the inteſtines, may abſorb ſome of the putrid 
particles poured out of the mouths of arteries, 
while the remaining putrid fluids may irritate 
the inteſtines, increaſe their periſtaltic mo- 
tions, and cauſe purgings, either the diarrhea 
or diſentery, if the villous coat be abraded or 
deſtroyed. 

Putrid particles abſorbed by the lacteals 
being conveyed to the blood by the thoracic 
duct entering the ſubclavian vein, can eaſily 
give additional force to the putrefactive miaſ- 
mata already circulating in the blood, pro- 
ducing irritation, quickened circulation, and 
all the ſymptoms attendant on putrid diſeaſes. 
The prevention, therefore, or evacuation of 

any putrid collections in the inteſtines, be- 
comes a very neceſſary object in the cure 1 | 
putrid or febrile diſeaſes, 


* it has lately been imagined, that no ſyſtem of veſſels attract 
and abſorbs ſuperfluous humidity, except that ſtrictly called 
H phatic, conſiſting of the ladteals, receptaculum chyli, thoracic 
duR, and lymphatic abſorbents of the whole body, terminating 
in the left and right ſubclavian veins. This doctrine, though 
much countenanced, is certainly erroneous, as may be fully 
proved by various experiments, 
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The preventive practice indeed, can only 
be conjectural, by ſuppoſing the poſſibility of 
putrid collections being TO in the 1 in- 
teſtinal canal. 0 

The moſt rational method of 3 is 
to adminiſter gentle acid laxatives, only ſuf- 
ficient to prevent conſtipation. | 

- Clyfters, by only emptying the rectum, can» 
not anſwer this purpoſe. 

Light laxatives paſs from the fomach 
through all the inteſtines, and carry before 
them putrid or other congeſtions, by a cir- 
cular canal, that meaſures from twelve to 
fourteen yards, folded in various forms and 
circumvolutions ; ſo that by them any lodge 
ment of offending matter is likely to be re- 
moved from every part, and excluded. 

If putrid accumulations, air, or fluids, may 
be ſuppoſed poſſible to remain in the ſto- 
mach or inteſtines, from the cauſes and facts 
already enumerated, it muſt follow, that their 
prevention or actual evacuation becomes 
highly neceſſary. | 

If, from irritation, they produce purgings, 
the irritating acrimony ſhould certainly be 
diſcharged ; therefore purging with acid, gor- 

_— 
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| reing, and antiſeptic laxatives, not only pre- 
vent, but remove the danger which putre- 
factive particles might create. The acri- 
monious, putrid-tending cauſes of thoſe fe- 
brile purgings being removed, all the mor- 
tiferous or threatening effects are likely to 
ceaſe: this I have experienced in numerous 
inſtances, both in the Weſt- Indian _ — 
ropean putrid fevers.“ | 

It ſhould, however, be 8 * 
purging violently, or repeatedly, is not in- 
tended; rough or even ſaline purges, ſuch 
as fal Glauberi, Rochelle falt, ſal poly- 
chreſtus, or other neutral purging falts, are all 
improper in putrid diſeaſes, though too fre- 
quently preſcribed : it requires little knows 
ledge of chemiſtry, or the intentions and ef- 
| fects of remedies in putrid affections, to . 
ceive the reaſons. TE 

Therefore ſena, tamarinds, cremor tartari, 
ſtewed prunes, and ſuch like mild laxatives, 
are moſt adapted to putrid accumulations in 

the ſtomach or inteſtinal canal, with tincture 
of ſena, rhei, or pulvis rhei, &c. theſe ſpi- 


I ituous 


* See the bilicus fever in M. dea! Advice, &. 
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rituous tinctures, however, are improper, if 
the ſtomach or inteſtines be inflamed. 
| TION part of the cure muſt 


TR clearing and preſerving the inteſ- 
tines fi 


putrid exhalations, acrimony, or 
putrefactive corroding alvine feces, even if a 


purging ſhould be prefent, how prepoſterous 
and dangerous muſt that preſcription © be 
which checks the purgings by opium? This 
practice has indubitably proved fatal to pa- 
tients in many inſtances ; therefore it cannot 
be too much difcountenanced. F440 
It has been urged, as a reaſon bor Ae 
ing the purgings, that the patient will periſh 
under a diarrhœa, and it muſt be confeſſed 
that this may happen; but in ſome inſtances; 
after a doſe of rhubarb, or any of the before · 
mentioned laxatives, to remove the irritating 
cauſe, if it may be thought abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, to check the purging, ſolutions of ex- 
tractum ligni Campechenſis, or pulvis terre 
Japonica, &c. are to be preferred to opium, 
unleſs the cafe be abſolutely a diarrhoea, not 
ariſing from a febrile impetus. 
Upon conſidering the whole, great iis 
tion, caution, and juſt reaſoning, from the 


ap- 
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appearance of the /zdes, the ſtage of the diſ- 
eaſe, the ſtate of the patient, are all neceffary: 
to determine whether febrile purgings ſhould 
be reſtrained by any means, as fevers often 
terminate happily by this evacuation. 


12. The not ſuf 2 ently attendi ng to o cleanſing. the 
Putrid Ulcerations about the Fauces, &c.. 


The faliva 1s conſtantly deſcending from 


the mouth, through the eſophagus, into the 


ſtomach; and in inflammations, or irritation 
of the fauces, it is often increaſed in quan- 
tity. The ſalivary glands, excited wy in- 
creaſed ſtimulus, is the cauſe. | 
If the ſaliva deſcends, as it muſt paſs over 
the diſeaſed parts, it conveys into the ſto- 


mach ſome of the putrid matter hanging 


about the tonſil glands, velum PR PI 
uvula, &c. 


The truth of this affertion muſt appear 


evident, and its effects can be eaſily con- 


ceived, from what is already advanced. 
The deterging and conſtantly clearing the 


ulcers about the fauces, mouth, &c. of all pu- 


trid or other matter, become a N ob- 
ject in the cure. 
The 


e wif 
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The /alfva; therefore, ſhould not be ſwal⸗ 
lowed, but - conſtantly ejected, to prevent 
every poſſibility of the putrefactive fomes, 
or ſordes, entering the lungs or ſtomach. 
Theſe are the means by which the diſorder 
may be rendered milder, and putrid purgings, 
mortifications in the ſtomach, inteſtines, and 
other viſcera, prevented, or the inhalation of 
mephitic air into the lungs, in a great mea- 
ſure avoided. 

The continually een the 8 3 
not a little contribute likewiſe to the ſafety of 
all perſons who viſit patients afflicted with 
the putrid, ulcerated ſore throat; therefore, 
of courſe, muſt, in a conſiderable degree, 
check the uſual progreſs of this dangerous, 
ſ] e n diſeaſe. 2 


13. 5 Inattention to conveying a conflant 
Stream of freſh Atmoſpberic Air W the 
Sick Room, "I 


In all putrid diſeaſes, and 5 every 
ſpecies of malignant fever, ſmall-pox, &c. 
the renovation of freſh air contributes greatly 
to check the putrid- tending diſpoſition of the 

| Ove 
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over-heated fluids, whilſt a negligence; in 
this point, will aggravate all the alarming 
ſymptoms, and produce petechiæ, &c, 
As nothing can increaſe the heat, fever, and 
putridity in fevers, more than air already re- 
| ſpired, or noxious ſteams exſuding from the 
human body by the pores of the ſkin, re- 
ceived into the lungs again; ſo nothing can 
| ſo well prevent or counteract theſe dangerous 


effluvia as the conſtant admiſſion of freſh air 


into the patient's chamber. 

But great attention is neceſſary in acquiring 
purer air; for it ſhould not be permitted to 
flow in a full ſtream on the patient, but ra- 
ther in a circular direction; to effect which, 
the ſituations of doors, windows, bed, and 
fire- place, ſhould be conſidered. 

The ſeaſons of the year, and the differ- 
ences between the day and night air, moiſ- 
ture, or dryneſs, cold or heat, are not to be 
neglected. 

Theſe determine whether a fire may be 
permitted or not, for the tranſmiſſion of cold 
and moiſture, heat and moiſture, or a ſharp, 
keen north-eaſterly air, may all prove inju- 
rious. The due regulation of theſe circum- 

| ſtances 
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ſtances will depend much on' the experience; 
care, and good ſenſe of the phyſician. 

The patient ſhould be detained, as much as 
poſſible, out of bed ; and if he lay down in 
any putrid diforder, there ſhould be no cur- 
tains to the bed®. The bed curtains, or even 
clothes, may abſorb mephitic or putrid ex- 
halations in the day, from morbid bodies, 
which may be diffuſed again in the night by 
the warmth of the fire or cloſeneſs of rooms : 
much miſchief may accrue from theſe ſources, 
and they are frequently the cauſe of conta - 
gion ſpreading, in various diſeaſes, as the jail 
fever, plague, putrid fevers, ſore throat, &c. 
not only in hoſpitals, poor houſes, or — b. 
but likewiſe in private families. 

Every thing which can poſſibly vitiate the 
air, as fetid animal or rotting vegetable fub- 
ſtances, putrid feces, clothes in whieh in- 
fections have been received or retained ; vel- 
ſels that have been uſed for the exoneration 


of the natural excretions, ſhould be all im- 
er 


213 8 diſorders, it is proper entirely to remove the 
curtaizs from the bed; experience has convinced me, that little 
or no dependanoe can be placed on attendants on the fick in this 
particular and important circumſtance. 
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. y removed from the sek e 
and the room purified by the circulation of 
freſh air, the fumes of vinegar, muriatic acid, 
exploſion of gunpowder, &c. nb 

The fewer attendants who are adrainted 
into a ſick room, the more medicine and 
domeſtic management ſucceed in the cure of 
all putrid-tending diſeaſes. | 

. Whoever touches the patient in —_ "a 
vers ſhould firſt well rub his hands in cam- 
phorated oil.* Camphor powdered, de- 
tained in the mouth of the phyſician, i is not 
to be diſregarded in malignant diſeaſes : it is 
likewiſe uſeful for nurſes, to prevent the. re- 
ception of this putrid diſorder, which neceſ- 
fity moſt commonly, more than inclination, 
obliges them to attend. 


. ® Two drams of camphor, diſſolved in two ounces of ſweet 
oil, as recommended in the Medical Advice, &c. This prepara» 
tion I generally uſed in anatomical inquiries; but by an omiſſion, 
nearly loſt my life in a very particular inftance. 

In the Medical Advice, &c. I have recommended the rubbing 
the fingers with camphorated oil, before feeling the pulſe in the 
putrid diſeaſes of hot climates : the ſame method of preventing 
abſorption, I have always uſed when dead bodies have been 
opened after putrid diſeaſes. It is known that numbers who 
induſtriouſly purſue anatomical ſtudies, have died by receiving 
infection from morbid or putrid bodies. The ſame compoſition 
will, in moſt inſtances, preyent the communication of the venereal 
infection. 
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They ſhould be allowed, likewiſe, wine, or 


{ pirituous liquors mixed with. ginger tea, in 


moderation; if bark, likewiſe, or bitters be 
added, the certainty of nn would be 


greater. n enn 3 440 
A free circulation no 


n are no leſs neceſſary for the patient 


than the phyſician and reſpective attendants, 


14. The feeding the Patient with Animal Food, 
in Putrid Fevers, $S ore Throat, Sc. 


Though this ſubje& has been frequently 
argued, and the prevalence of the practice 
cenſured by ſeveral learned phyſicians, yet 
every day's experience in extenſive practice, 
proves, that eggs, animal broths, beef tea, 
jellies, or ſimilar ſubſtances, are continually 
adminiſtered in low fevers, under the pretext 
of ſupporting the ſtrength of the patient. 

None but reaſoning phyſicians can perceive 
the debility in putrefactive fevers, or ſore 
throat, to be owing to an univerſal change 
of the circulating fluids, acting as ſeptics, 
and weakening all the powers of the ſo- 
lids by the commencing diſſolution of the 


fluids. N 
The 


4 2 — Ce nth — 
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The attendants, on the ſick, not ie 
he immediate cauſes of debility, and the 
deſtructive tendency of the ſymptoms, ſup- 
poſe it neceſſary to purſue the ſame modes 
of refreſhing and ſtrengthening the body, as 
if ariſing from fatigue or any natural, but 


over- exertion of the bodily powers. Thus, 


with the beſt intentions, infinite un is 
en be 

The objections to any ſpecies of animal 
food are ſo obvious, that very few arguments 


are neceſſary to illuſtrate the ſubject. 


1. There is rarely a deſire of food, 


particulatly of the animal kind, during fe- 


vers, &c. 
2. The principal organ of taſte, e 


the tongue, is ſo covered with inſpiſſated 


mucus, or a foul ſurface, that ſcarce any 


thing, except ſharp acids, are taſted. 


3. Patients themſelves ſeldom deſire any 


animal broths ; for their bare mention, in 
fevers, will excite averſion and nauſea : their 
admiſſion, therefore, is more owing to the 
. well-meaning officiouſneſs of friends, than 


any requiſition of the ſick, DTS, 
4. When 
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4. When a putrefactive diſcaſe has ſeized 
any perſon, what can augment its dangerous 
ſymptoms more than animal food #—No ſub- 
ſtance ſo rapidly becomes putrid in the ſto- 
mach or inteſtines, even in health, and con- 
ſequently, even the augmentation of this ef- 
fect muſt be conſtant in every febrile * 
of a putrid kind. 

5. If animal food be admitted, all the pro- 
poſed advantages of evacuating the putrid 
ſordes in the inteſtines will prove abortive; 
for when dangerous ſymptoms principally 
ariſe from abſorption of putrid particles by 
the minute veſſels on the ſurface of the in- 
teſtines, to ſend more animal food to increaſe 
or add freſh contamination to the deleterious 
particles, muſt only / accelerate the final difſ- 
ſolution of the patient. 

6. A variety of other arguments might be 
produced againſt the admiſſion of animal diet 
in putrid or other acute febrile diſorders, as 
the probable extrication of putrid air, during 
digeſtion or chylification, ſuppoſing either 


regularly to happen, in fevers, with the poſ- 


ſibility of animal foods being immediately 
tainted in the-ſtomach by coming in contact 
Vol. IV. P with 
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with particles already in a ſtate N to 
putrefaction, &c. &c. 

7. If very ſmall-portions of putrid matter, 
received into the habit by abſorption, can 
produce ſuch dreadful effects as have been 
conſtantly ſeen from anatomical diſſections, 
how ealy is it to conceive the ſame happen- 
ing in abraſions of the villous coat of the in- 
teſtines ; ſuppoſing, during ' fevers, no in- 
teſtinal abſorption in the vaſcular ſyſtems 
could be effected, from the morbid ſtate of 
the parts, and the adheſion of an obſtructing 


mucal ſurface on the whole inteſtinal 
canal ?* 


* It is well known that very little variolous matter can pro- 
duce a violent fever, and change the whole maſs of blood. 

A ſmall quantity of the venereal virus will communicate its 
baneful influence to the whole body, and continue many years. 

Wounds by poiſoned weapons, the bite of a ſnake, &c. in a 
ſhort time exert their dire effects, ſo as to deſtroy life itſelf,- and 


cauſing a quick putridity in all the fluids and ſolids of the 155 
man frame. 
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To render the antecedent obſervations of 


more extenſive utility, the ſucceeding con- 
ciſe view of the improved treatment of the 
ulcerated, putrid Sore Throat is introduced 
here. | 

The malignant, putrid Sore Throat was a 
diſorder well known to the ancients, although. 
Dr. Fothergill traces its firſt appearance and 
deſcription amongſt modern writers. 

Neither the ancient nor moderns, until 
very lately, underſtood the true nature of the 
diſeaſe, nor the moſt efficacious manner of its 


P 2 Cel/us 
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Celſus, Areteus, Atius, Trallianus, Paulus 
Ægineta, and other ancients, have diſtin- 
guiſhed different ſpecies of the Sore Throat ; 
amongſt which the preſent diſorder appears 
to be deſcribed. 'The modern writers are, 
Sgambatus, Corteſius, Mtius Cletus, Severi- 
nur, Heredia, Thomas Bartholinus, Fothergill, 
Chomel, Aurivillius, Huxham, Fohnſtone, &c. 

Some hiſtories are related in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, and in the Journal de 
Medecine : theſe, with the authors. already 
mentioned in the former part of this eſſay, 
are the principal rr who have written 
on the ſubject. 

Notwithſtanding the diſeaſe has been moſt 
accurately deſcribed above an hundred and 
fifty years, yet ſlow has been the progreſs of 
treating it ſucceſsfully. This is common to 
the healing art; for Hippocrates, Celſus, 
Aretæus, and Galenus, have well delineated 
morbid ſymptoms ; but how ſuperficial and 
imperfect are their directions of cure, when 
compared to the preſent practice. 

Many ancient medical prejudices are not at 
preſent eradicated, fo intimately are they in- 
terwoven with modern knowledge ; nor the 

doctrine 


+ 


vs. 
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doctrine of waiting for a critical termination 
of febrile diſeaſes, in a certain number of 
days, diſbelieved, although every day's prac- 
tice proves their uncertainty and fallacy. 

In the putrid, ulcerated fore throat, the doc- 
trines of commencement, augmentation, acme, 
or heighth, and critical termination in reco- 
very, death, or ſome other diſeaſe, in a cer- 
tain number of days, ſeems to have been ſu- 
perſtitiouſly adopted and credited. Theſe 
notions, perhaps, in ſome meaſure, influ- 
enced Forhergill, Huxham, Ruſſell, Pringle, 


and many others.“ Theſe days were always 


irregular, which ſhews no great uniformity 
in nature; but were they exact in their pe- 
riods, yet, if more compendious and ſafer 
methods of cure are diſcovered, does not hu- 
manity demand their preference to the more 
ſlow, uncertain, or hazardous ? | 
It 


* Thoſe who have argued moſt in favor of critical days have 
aſſerted, as a ſtrong reaſon for zature's not obſerving the ancient 
periods in fevers, is owing to the application of medern remedies, 
which perverts the wiſe intentions of nature on the third, fifth, 
ſeventh, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, &c. days. Mankind ſhould 
be felicitated on the uſe of antimonials, bark, mineral acids, &c. 
which often promptly cure fevers without the medium of critical, 
dnys. | | 
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It has been lately diſcovered, that ſuch opi- 
nions and practices are erroneous, dangerous, 
or fatal to patients in the ulcerated ſore throat, 
or putrid+fevers ; therefore, without waiting 
the natural progreſs and terminalion of the diſ- 
caſe, by permitting nature to perform or di- 
rect her own operations, &c. the putrid ten- 
dency of the fluids, and the rapid relaxation 
of the ſolids, have been corrected, and re- 
ſtrained by methods, which, if more exten- 
ſively applied to all putrid diſeaſes, may be- 
come a moſt valuable acquiſition to the art of 
medicine, and a bleſſing. to the unfortunate 
e | 


Symptoms or Signs of the putrid, ulcerated 
| Sore Throat. 


- 


. The throat feels ſore, and ſwallowing. 
is W painful, or difficult. 

2. On the mouth being opened, and the 
tongue preſſed down, the uvula and fauces 
appear ſometimes of a darker red than natu- 

ral; at others, of a brightiſh red. 

3. White or yellowiſh ſpots appear about 
the ſurface of the tonſil glands, which after- 


wards ſloughing, form ulcers. 
4. In 
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4. In ſome inſtances, the parts affected are 
ſwelled; in others, not. Abſceſſes ſome- 
times, though rarely; adi 2 10 

5. The countenance is paler than uſual, 
except in the young and plethoric, and ſhews 
evident marks of depreſſion and languor. 

6. The eyes en * more lan- 
guid than uſual. | 

7. Alternate * ind chillnaſs hs bn 
ways accompany the other ſymptoms. 

8. The pulſe is weak, ſmall, quick, irre- 
gular. 

9. The animal ſpirits, or mind, are 1 
derably dejected. 0 

10. The bodily n 18 . 
faintneſs is perceived, and the ſkin is dry. 

11. The head is ſometimes affected wih 
vertigo; but more, in general, is free from 
that ſenſation or pain, yet feels a degree of 
heavineſs. 

12. The tongue is white, and rather moiſt, 
with little thirſt. 

13. The urine is pale, or whey-colored. 

Theſe are the general ſymptoms in the | 
- commencement of the diſeaſe, which, it 
promptly treated with ſpirit, are with facility 

removed ; 


— 
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removed; but, if ſuffered to follow their ſuc. 
ceſſive natural courſe, then all the ſymptoms 
of exalted putridity appar in a few days, 

Eryſipelas and effloreſcence appear on 
the neck, breaſt, arms, hands, &c. if . 
ſpiration be promoted. 

A general tendency to putreſcency, fetid 
breath and ſtools, hæmorrhages, purple ſpots, 
diarrhœa, dyſentery, ſubſultus tendinum, de- 
lirium, coma and death, mark the progreſs 
of the diſeaſe. 5 

The laſt mentioned conſequences, howe- 
ver, ſeldom appear, unleſs the diſorder has 
been improperly or unſkilfully treated in its 
commencement. | 

The diſorder has no regular crifer. Al- 
though this is acknowledged, yet it has been 
treated as if acute and critical, and ſuffered to 
continue a certain number of days in expec- 
tation of ſome critical evacuation. 

As the moſt deſtructive effects have been 
produced by miſtaking the putrid, ulcerated, 
and malignant, for the true inflammatory ſore 
throat, the diſtinctions of both ſhould be ac- 
curately attended. Venereal ulcers of the 
throat have been likewiſe confounded with 
the putrid, though very different. 
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The diſtinguiſhing C haradteriſtics of the Putrid, 
true Inflammatory, and Venereal Sore Throat. 


1. In the true inflammatory ſore throat, 
the pulſe is ſtrong and quick, if the diſorder 
be ſufficiently violent to accelerate the action 
of the heart and arteries, 

2. The throat and fauces are conſiderably 
ſwelled with red inflammation, ſa that the 
tonſil glands nearly cloſe ; of courſe the ſwal- 
lowing is very difficult. 

3. Neither the countenance, ſpirits, nor 
pulſe, are depreſſed. 

4. There are no white ſpats about hs 
fauces. 
5. No diminution of ſtrength is experi- 
enced in the true inflammatory diatheſis; for 

the arterial powers are all augmented. 

6. The inflammatory ſore throat is not 
contagious; and it is moſt common in winter 
and in the ſpring, when the air changes ſud- 
denly; whereas the putrid ſeldom appears, 
except in the latter end of ſummer and au- 
tumn, and is always infectious: in the for- 
mer, conſequently, individuals at a diſtance 

from 


| 
{ 
j 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
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from each other ſuffer ; in the latter, whole 


families, neighbourhoods, villages, towns, 

and cities, experience its dreadful ravages; 
7. The true inflammatory ſore throat ter- 

minates in reſolution by the uſe of repeated 


bleedings, evacuants, and antiphlogiſtics; or 
in ſuppuration, and-in the evacuation of the 


matter forming the abſceſs :” but in the putrid 
fore throat ſuppuration rarely happens, and 
bleeding, evacuants, or ant! Away kill the 


patients.. / 


Jenereal Ulcerated Sore Th roat. | 


1. Venereal ulcers are commonly feated 


near or on the tonſil glands, ſides of the 


tongue, palate, &c. 

2. No fever accompanies venereal ulcers ; 
nor depreſſion of ſpirits, languor, &c. 

3. Venereal ulcers not being acute, and 
deſtitute of febrile ſymptoms, are flow in 
progreſs, and commonly attended with other 


ſymptoms of the Jes venerea. 


4. The venereal ulcers are not contagious 
from the breath, nor epidemical: they do 
not ravage through families nor towns, but 
affect individuals only, without any concomi- 

tant 
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tant mme of acute inflammation or pu- 
tridity. = 
5. 8 an of the throat happen in 
every ſeaſon of the year, commonly from the 
diſorder being nn "my _ af, neg- 
lected: 24 bh 

6. The bark __ e cannot cure 
venereal ulcers; but fumigations of cinnabar. 
mercurial lotions, and a er mercurial ö 
courſe. | A 
Though theſe diſtinctions are well en 
and perfectly comprehended by all experi- 
enced phyſicians in this country, yet ſo many 
fatal errors have happened from a want of ac- 
curacy and knowledge in the diagnoſtic ſymp- 
toms of the putrid, malignant ſore throat 
amongſt the inexperienced, that theſe ex- 
planations have not Boo confidered Oe 
fluous. 


2 


Cauſes of the Malignant, Putrid Sore Throat. 


1. The remote cauſes have already been in- 
veſtigated, which are, principally, ſome pu- 
trefactive effluvia contaminating the atmoſ- 
pheric air. | 
| $4 +; The 
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2. The cauſes, which give a continuance 
and freſh origin to this fatal diſeaſe, may, 
however, remain after the atmoſpheric air has 
been purified ; for the diſorder being once 
received, it may be re-communicated by the 
breath, clothes, &c. of perſons already af- 
feed : thus the diſorder may proceed from 
family to family a long time after the original 
cauſes in the air have been diſſipated. 

The plague rages in a ſimilar manner; 

1. The immediate or proximate cauſes are, 
a ſharp, corroding, putrefactive air received 
by the mouth and lungs in reſpiration. 
What are the conſtituent particles of this air, 
and the moſt rational means of its prevention, 
counteraction, or mutation into purer air, 
may be conſidered in a future publication.“ 

2. This contaminated air comes firſt in 
contact with the fauces, when reſpiration has 
been performed, either through the noſe or 
mouth. 

It is ſufficiently corroſive or cauſtic to 20 
on the external membrane of thoſe parts, and 
raiſe liitle puſtules, which are the ſmall white 

ſpots mentioned: theſe detach the ſkin, cor- 


rode 


Experiments have been long making ſor this purpoſe. 
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rode the parts underneath, and form, from 
the ſeparation of the putrid ang the ma- 
lignant ulcers. 

3. A conſiderable portion of contaminated 
air, received into the lungs by being abſor- 
bed, is conveyed to the whole circulating 
fluids: hence the changed ſtate of the blood. 

4. This changed ſtate of the blood tending 
to diſſolution, relaxes all the muſcular powers 
of the body ; hence debility : its ſtimulating 
powers on the heart and arteries excite a 
quicker, though feebler, arterial action; 
hence attrition and a change in the uniting 
particles, heat, &c. 

5. This purrid-tending change of the blood 
acting on the brain, its membranes, and the 
nervous ſyſtem in general, is productive of a 
ſenſe of dejection in the mind, and a dimi- 
nution of power in the nervous ſyſtem. ' 

6. If the putrefactive cauſes act with great 
energy, delirium may be the conſequence, 
by the changed acrid blood irritating the 
membranes, arterial and venal ſinuſes or ſyſ- 
tem, the cortical and medullary ſubſtances of 


the brain. 
A = 
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A laxer texture of blood, approaching to 


diſſolution, is productive of debility and lax- 


ity in all the human functions, Whether ani- 
anal, vital, or natural. & 


 Prognotc of the Putrid, Malignant * 
Throat, 


The prognoſtic of the diſorder will be com- 
prehended principally from the modes of cure 
adopted. 
1. When the diſorder bed in 0 moſt 
improved manner, it is neither e u nor 
Fatal. 
2. If reſtrained ee by bark a | 
antiſeptics, it is cured in a very few days. 
3. The cure being properly conducted, 


the diſeaſe diminifhes from the firſt exhibition 


of the remedies, and continues to decreaſe 

until the cure 1s accompliſhed, and generally 
without any critical evacuation, | 

4. In 

In the putrid diſeaſe of hot climates, on the firſt appatent 

attack of the diſorder, many patients are ſo dejected, and feel 


ſuch an inexpreſſible weakneſs, as to conſider and believe the diſ- 
eaſe fatul; which pre· ſentiment has been very often verified, not- 


- withſtanding the moſt powerful modes of cure have been adopted. 


The mind has ated fo potently on the body as to induce a fatal 


deſpondepcy, which neither remedies nor reaſoning could coun- 
teract. 
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4. In the foregoing prognoſtics, it is ſup- 
poſed that the diſorder ſhould be ſxil fully 
9 on its firſt attack, or while recent. 

. If the difeaſe be miſtaken in the firſt 
find: and bleeding, faline, or antiphlo- 
giſtics of nitre, &c. be adminiſtered, "death 
is generally the conſequence. 

Purple petechiz, delirium, naſal, or other 
hemorrhages, from the diffolved and putrid 
ſtate of the blood, putrid diarrhœa, dyſen- 
tery, &c. mortifications of the viſcera, &c. &c. 
are induced, and the patient, frequently ſen- 
ſible to the laſt moments, with diminifhed 
circulation, faint* reſpiration, ſyncope, cold 
ſweats, &c. expires. 

6. The ſame has happened, though in a 
leſs degree, when the treatment has been 
conformable to the doctrines of Fotbergill, 
Huxham, Pringle, &c. chiefly, as far as 1 
have been able to obſerve, from attending 
more to the fever than putridity, and omit- 
ting the bark until it was too late to be ſer- 
viceable. Several inſtances of this nature 1 
have been lately called to preſcribe for, when 
the diſeaſe was too far advanced, and abave 
the reach of all medicine. 


7. TBE 
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J. The longer the diſorder has ravaged i in 
the conſtitution, and the more violent the 
_ ſymptoms appear, ſo much the leſs i 
tion of ſucceſs in its treatment. 

8. Leaving the diſorder to nature, as it 
is called, is better than preſcribing bleeding 
and evacuant antiphlogiſtics, &c. for theſe 
commonly deſtroy the patient. | 

9. The defective modes of treatment re- 
commended by Fothergill, Huxham, Pringle, 
&c. are preferable to ſubmitting the diſorder 
to nature, and will ſucceed in ſome ſeaſons, 
if the diſeaſe be not highly malignant ; but 
the not immediately ordering the bark, 
may ſuffer the diſorder to become ſo unma- 
nageable as to reſiſt the moſt powerful reme- 
dies. The diſorder continues from five, ſe- 
ven, eleven, or twelve days, according to 
| thoſe writers, with the riſk of dangerous 
ſymptoms ; whereas, if the antiſeptics be 
immediately directed, bad ſymptoms rarely 
appear, and it is cured commonly in three, 
four, or five days. Which is moſt eligible 
requires no commentary. ; 


* The reaſon of mentioning thoſe practitionets whoſe autho- 
rity has had great weight and influence in medical practice, is 
not from any diſreſpect ; for they have juſtly merited the * 


*F EE. * 


na 


2. 8 wv? 
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The Methods of Preventing the Infection of the 
pPutrid, ulcerated Sore Throat. © 


The preventive methods of counteracting 
this contagious diſorder are of two 21 do- 


meſtic and medical. 


The domeſtic, prevention 3 the 


modes already deſcribed when the diſeaſe is 
preſent : to which may be added, the imme- 


diate removal from the ſituation whexe the 
diſorder actually predominates, to a diſtant 
part, where it does not exiſt. 

Thoſe who ate obliged to remain in 3 
midſt of the ſurrounding evils, ſhould avoid, 
as mych as . patients already in- 
fectet. 

After cleanſing the bowels with any light 
opening medicine, Glauber, Rochelle, or Ep- 
ſom ſalts excepted,* a tea-ſpoonful of pow- 


of ſociety in eradicating 3 of the prejudices of hae predeceſ- 


ſors: and it is no reflection that they were unacquainted with 
many newer diſcoveries, The motive for introducing the names 
of thoſe phyſicians, is in conſequence of frequently obſerving, 
that when patients haye died of this diſorder, praftitzoners haye 
quoted and appealed to the writings of Fothergill, Hu#han, 
Pringle, &c. in ſupport of an inefficacious practice. 

* Theſe ſalts are adapted to the true inflaomatory diſeaſes, 
but do miſchief in the putrid : all learned practitioners know 
the reaſon; namely, that they are relaxant to the whole habit, &c 


Vol. IV. EE 
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, Toyage three weeks lying with the men in an open boat, or only 


dered bark" may be taken in a glaſs of e 
wine and water, with a little gn ginger, | 


three times a day. 


Quilled bark, ginger, cinnamon, cloves; 


allſpice, pepper, or any aromatic, may be 
- continually in the mouth, and lightly chewed, 


that their effects may paſs to the fauces and 


ſtomach in conjunction with the ſaliva.* 


The chewing of tobacco, though diſa- 


| | greeable to many, or ſmoking. the dried 
plant, are uſeful preventives. 


What relates to houſes or rooms, is fully 
conſidered i in the obſervations and methods of 


cure contained in this eſſay. 


Tea, and all watery liquids, ſhould be very 
fparingly - drank, while infectious diſeaſes 


ſpread their baneful influence. 


An extra glaſs or two of wine, ſpirits, 4 
ginger tea, punch, &c. are not improper; 
„ 


* A relation of FRY in the medical MNRAS 11 6. 
was ordered up the river Gambia, in Africa, where he was in his 


covered with the fail forming an awning. The wort patrid 
diſeaſcs are very common in that country ; bat he effectually 


preſerved the health of the men by giving them each a glaſs of 
Madeira wine three times a day, on condition that they ſhould 


| dcinkic mixed with a Gram of porwdered bark, 


2. 


my 
* 


K F RTF So 
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for they are often capable of refiting the - 
power of the diſeaſe, . 


The common meats, but not 3 | 
ſhould be received as aliment, according to 
the ſeaſon; leſs in my 2 —_ in cold 
weather. a 

All acids, and wid inn, may * e 
rately uſed, provided there be no contra - indi- 
cation, as diſagreement with the ſtomach, 
cholic, purgings, Ke. 6 

Whatever ftrengthens. and invi igorates the 
conſtitution ſhould be adopted; whatever 
weakens - or. enervates ſhould be avoided: 
therefore all bitters, ſtomachics, and - tonics, 
are beneficial ; nitre, and all nan. ſalts, 


The Cure of the purrid, 3 ulcerated 
| Sore Throat. | 


I. The patient ſhould be removed to * 
uppermoſt part of the houſe, or to a place re- 
mote from that in which the infection rages. 5 
A lofty is preferable to a low ſituation. 

2. The fauces, or parts affected, ſhould be 
gargled COTE water acidulated with 

. 


\ 
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elixir or ſpirit of . my Pars 4 


water. 

3. The Roach and een Gould: be 
PROF by an antiſeptic laxative, compoſed 
of infuſion or decoction of ſena and tam. 
rinds, cremor tartar, and ſome Daffy's elixir 


or tinctore of ſena, preparatory to preſerib- 


ing the e which pp be 15:4 boeca· 
ſionally.“ 

4. The bark, then, 15 to be given in d- 
ſtance: an ounce, or an ounce and a half of 
its powder, with a quarter of an ounce of 
aromatic ſpices, may be put in a quart bot- 


| tle; to which may be added half a pint of 
Madeira wine, red port, or mountain, and 
the bottle may be afterwards filled with de- 


coction of bark, ſtrong chamomile tea, or 
water, with a ſufficient quantity of the oil or 
| elixir | 


* As it is intended to render this little eſſay as uſeful as poſſi- 
dle, the plaineſt directions are given, that perſbns diftant frdm 
medical aſſiſtance may know how to proceed in the firſt momente 
of the diſeaſe appearing, or before they may be able to acquire 
medical aſſiſtance. Tamarinds boiled with ſena, cremor tartar, 

and rhubarb; lenitive electuary and eremor tartar; manta, rhu- 
barb, and cremor tartar, &c, are proper laxatives; but Rochelle 


. or Glauber's ſalt, ſal polychreſtus, or ſuch W purgæ 


tives, are improper in putrid diſeaſes. 


* 


li- 
m 
its 
Ire 
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elixir of vitriol, to give a grateful "on to 


the compoſition. 


Three table-ſ poonfuls of this mixture Alec 
be taken every two, three, or four hours, ac- 
cording to the violence of the ſymptoms. 

$- Previous to ſwallowing any of the mix- 
ture, the parts of the affected throat ſhould - 
be cleanſed with the gargles already men- 
tioned, and the patient ſhould be kept from 
lying in bed, unleſs when much n by 
ſitting up. 

6. The ſaliva, l. all es in the 
mouth, ſhould be ſpit out, and never ſuffered - 
to paſs into the ſtomach. 

7. The ſick patient s apartment ſhould be 
kept cool, and the air is to be renovated fre- 
quently by opening the door and windows ; 
but a ſtream of wind ſhould not be ſuffered to 
paſs in a direct line to the patient, but con- 
veyed in a circular direction through the 
chamber. The weather and temperature of 
the air is. however, to be conſidered i in the 
introduction of freſh air. 

8. Vapors of vinegar, with ſpirits of wine 
and camphor, brandy, or rum, ſpirituous. 
lavender water, or Hungary water, ſhould ' 

1 be 
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be diffuſed through the room, and held near 
the patient's mouth, that their antiputreſcent 
| qualities may be received into the lungs, c. 
Glauber's ſpirit of fea ſalt, or the muriatic 
acid, mixed in boiling water, is a powerful 
antiſeptic; but cannot be ſafely conducted 
but by the advice of medical practitioners. 
Small portions of the fuming ſpirits of ni- 
tre; oil of vitriol; Glauber's ſpirit of ſea 
ſalt, united with alcohol, or ardent vinous 
ſpirit, forms excellent antiputreſcent at- 
real fluids; but require chemical know- 
ledge in nnn n: to — 
practice. 

Glaſſes muſt be uſed containing the vinous 
ſpirit, and the acid preparations ſhould be 
cautiouſly dropped ; an efferveſcence enſues 
by a light ſand heat, and the air diffuſed is 
highly ſalutary in every ſpecies of putrid fe- 
ver, diarrhea, dyſentery, &c. cc. 

Exploſions of gunpowder are uſeful, 

The burning- of tobacco, fragrant gums, 
or reſins, as frankincenſe, myrrh, reſin, pitch, 
- benzoin, &ec;/ aromatic or nervine herbs, as 

lavender, roſemary, - Kc. aſſiſt in purifying 
the air. 


9. The 


— — % F 9 
: * 
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9. The bed- clothes, curtains, and all linen, 
cotton, or flannel, ſhould be repeatedly re- 
moved, fumigated with tobacco, waſhed, 
purified on the top of the houſe, if conve- 
nient, and the body linen of the patient 
ſhould be daily changed, not only in this a | 
in all putrid fevers. 

10. The liquids in the eee after e! 
ings the excrements, urine, and all impu- 
rities, ſhould - be inſtantaneouſly excluded | 
from the ſick chamber. 

| Handkerchiefs for wiping the — ſhould 
be ſprinkled with eamphorated ſpirit of 
wine, Hungary or lavender A9 or vi- 


negar, brandy, &c. 
11. The drinks moſt proper are red-wine 
negus, tincture of roſes, imperial, which is 
a compoſition of cremor tartar diſſolved in 


boiling water poured on a little lemon 
peel ;* but the acid of vitriol is beſt. | 

Vinegar and water, juices of currants, cur 
rant jelly, gooſeberries, raſpberries, apples, 
plums, damſons, floes, oranges, citrons, le- 
mons, or juices of any acidulous fruits united 

* About a tea-ſpoonfub of cremor tartar makes 2 pint and a 
half, or quatt of this drink. 
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with water, and ſweetened with honey or * 


gar, are proper. 


The vitriolic acid is, ee the oſt 
powerful, and ſhould be preferred to all 
others, unleſs there be a difficulty of | 
breathing accompanying the other ſymp- 
toms. 

Twenty drops of ſpirit of vitriol, or two 
tea-ſpoonfuls of the acid elixir of vitriol, are 
ſufficient, to acidulate a quart of water, or 
wine and water; for the acid drinks ſhould 
not be too powerful, leſt they too much con- 
ſtringe the fibres, or contract the excretory 
tubes, and occaſion an unnecellary ſenſation 

of thirſt.* 

Nitrous drinks, or nitre and barley water, 
and all diluting teas, &c, are injurious in this | 
diſtemper. : 7 

No drink whatever ſhould bi ſwallowed 


till the mouth and throat have been previ- 


ouſly well gargled. 
12. The ſeparating floughs of a. — * na- 


ture in the throat ſhould be afliduouſly re- 


moved, 


As theſe acids are different in point of ſtrength, the organ | 
of taſte ſhould determine the quantity of acid neceſſary, | 
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moved, either by the gargle, forceps, or by 
lint tied on a ſkewer. | 

13. If abſceſſes form, which, however, not 
frequently happens, when ſuffered either to 
break, or, if opened by a lancet, the matter 
iſſuing ſhould be carefully excluded through 
the mouth, leſt the putrid particles deſcend 
and injure the ſtomach. | | 

14. During the diſeaſe, the patient ſhould 
be ſeldom ſuffered to ſleep any length of time, 
but frequently urged to gargle. 9 

15. If the ſurface of the tongue, inter- 
ſtices of the teeth or gums, be covered with 
brown or livid fur, the gargle of borax ſhould 
be uſed; and theſe parts ſhould be well de- 
terged. 
16. Animal food qf every ſort, as mutton” 


or veal broth, beef tea, &c. ſhould be abſo- 


lutely forbidden. At a time when neither 
deglution, digeſtion, chylification, nor ſangui- 
fication, are regularly performed, there re- 
quires little ſolicitude for food, which, if 
even taken, cannot prove nutritious. 

Panada made with bread or taſks. with 
wine, roaſted apples, or or ſome bread ſoaked 
in red wine, ſago, ſalop, tapioca, ſimolina, 


ſea. 
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ſea-biſcuit powder, &c. with a little wine, are 


all the foods neceſſary in this or any 1 


putrid diſorder. 

The ſucceſsful treatment am kee 
ern that medical aſſiſtance was early 
ſolicited, and judiciouſly applied: under 
which circumſtances, the diſorder hourly di- 
miniſhed, and, in the courſe of two or cans 


days, was perfectly cured. 


It frequently hapens, however, in Na 
that the diſeaſe has been miſunderſtood, neg- 
lected, or injudiciouſly managed from its firſt 
appearance: in this caſe medicine ſhould 
more vigorouſly oppoſe the diſſolving ten- 
dency of the fluids and the debility of the 
ſolids, by adminiſtering the antiputreſcent 
xemedies as often as the patient's ſtomach can 
bear them without rejection.“ It is worthy 
of obſervatian, that patients who never be- 
n ; fore 
Ii is poſlible, after receiving the infection, that, like the | 
ſmall-pox, the venomous particles may circulate two, three, or 
more days in the blood before the ſymptoms appear ſufficiently 


evident to determine the diſorder is preſent : when, however, 
the diſeaſe is epidemic, there is ſtrong preſumption of its poſſi- 
bility, and no miſchief ean accrue from uſing the preventives, 
unleſs contra-indicated from ſome important cauſe, I caught this 
diſorder in 1790, by attending a patient; it was as violent as ever 
experienced, but I was cured by the methods here recommended, 
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fore could admit the bark, take it in immenſe 
quantities when laboring under this putrid 
diſorder, without any inconvenience what- 
ever, and with the moſt ſalutary advantages.“ 

If hemorrhages, purple petechie, effloreſcence, 
&c. appear, as their cauſes are ſimilar to all 
the other n 5 mptoms, ſo ſhould be * 
treatment. 


Bleeding generally urges on all the fatal 
ſymptoms, and can ſeldom be POT by the | 
moſt {kilful practitioners. 

In colliquative, putrid purgings, or dyſen- 
tery, ſymptoms which are often fatal, the 
irritating acrid cauſes being evacuated by rhu- 

| 1/5" Mit 


* Bark and witriolic acid: are frequently contra-indicated in 
difficulty of breathing, aſthma, coughs, &c. and various diſeaſes of 
the thorax or its viſcera, experience having found them injurious, 
by producing difficult reſpiration, pains in the cheſt, ſtrictures, 4c 
but in ſuch a putrid tendency of the fluids, all inferior conſidera - 
tions ſhould give place to the threatening danger of this diſeaſe, 
and, unleſs great difficulty of breathing, ſtricture, &c. ſhould en- 
ſue, there can be no objection to attempt ſaving the patient's liſe 
by the remedies. In very nervous patients, with zen/e, rigid 
fibres, contrafted bile duds, conflipation, &c. where the bark and 
tonics have conſtantly diſagreed; in the putrid ſore throat they 
have produced none of their uſual effects, but, on the contrary, 
have ſucceeded, | | 

Other preparations of the bark may be directed, . to 
the urgency of ſymptoms, and judgment of the preſcriber, with= 
out the vitriolic acid, 


/ 
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barb, and cremor tartar or any other eligible, 
antiſeptic laxative, the bark, with aromatics, 
extract or decoction of logwood, red port, 
ſimple and ſpirituous cinnamon water, with 
the ſweet elixir of vitriol, inſtead of the acid, 
or Hoffman's anodyne liquor, may be pre- 
ſcribed, which is both antiſeptic and tonic, 
Though opiater have already been objected 
to, yet there may be circumſtances that re- 


quire their admiſſion, joined with a ſolution 
of extractum ligni Campechenſis, pulvit terræ 


Japonicæ, &c. with ſimple cinnamon water, 
and ſome warm invigorating cardiac tincture. 
When the diſeaſe, from neglect, or bad 
management in the beginning. proves fatal, 
putrid purgings, cold ſweats, extreme lan- 
guor, faintneſs, and a mortification of the 
inteſtines, cloſe the tragic ſcene. Theſe I 
have found lately occur from practical ob- 
ſervation, and by ſome few diſſections 72 
mortem. 
Whatever other ae appear, not 

already enumerated, they ſhould be treated 


according to circumſtances, always recollect- 


ing ſeptic and cooling ſaline medicines to be 
injurious ; for on antiſeptics, with cordials, 
| can 
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can alone be placed dependance, or any rea- 
ſonable ex pectation of ſueceſs. 

In delirium, a ſtrong camphor e 
made by rubbing with decorticated almonds, 
ſugar, and afterwards with water, in both 
antiſpaſmodic and antiſeptic.“ | 


Preparations and Remedies, which ate 4 
quently pręſeriled in the e Sore Ti . 
that ſhould be rejected. 


Though enough. perhaps, has been ad- 
vanced concerning the ſucceſsful treatment of 
the diſorder, contraſted with that w ich. is 
either inefficacious or injurious, yet a brief 


recapitulation of the whole may not be un- 
acceptable. 


I. Claſs of improper diluting: Drinks. 


1. Tea, and all watery infuſions, unleſs 
actdulated with muriatic, vitriolic or vege- 
table acids. 


Water 


* Ten grains of eamphor, difſolved in 3j. ſp. win. * and 
united with pulv. gum arab. 3fs. aq. pur. 3 ij. Sacch. alb. q. ſ. is 
quite ſuperior to the julep. e camph, for moſt purpoſes, when 
eemphor is neceſſar). 


| 
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2. Water gruel, barley water, or any fari- 
naceous drinks, or what are named dilutert. 
3. Almond emulſion, capillaire ſyrup and 
water, or orgeat. 
4. Rennet whey; wine whey, a and al warn, 


ſudorific drinks, Mata 


1 I. Claſs of improper ſaline Remedies. 


All ſaline preparations, compoſed of the 
vitriolic acid, and the RO or Haſſle al. 
tali, &c.. . 

3. Glauber's purging faits. 
2. Epſom falt, or ſal amarum catharticum., 
2. Rochelle falt. 
4. Sal polychreſt. 
5. Soluble tartar. 
6. Sal enixum. 

7. Arcanum duplicatum. 

8. Nitrum ſtibiatum. 

9. Nitrum vitriolatum. 

10. Sal nitre, or ſal prunell. 


oo 
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. 
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977 Wat 3 

III. Cloſe of FI "compuſed of the Ve. 

_ - getable' Acid, and the Vegetable, Fixed, Vo- 
{ax Alkali, which are Improper. . | 


1 Saline draughts, compoſed or fa of 
wormwood, and lemon juice.* 
2. Spiritus Mindereri, formed ons vine- 
gar and volatile ſalt. N 
3. Sal diureticus, made from acetum and 
fixed alkaline ſalt. 
4. Volatile ſaline draughts ee a5. union 
of _ Jules: and the eee P__ 
OR ROT Oey | 
5. Mig alba is ; improp&s — 418. 
are adminiſtered, as it forms a neutral ſalt. 
6. Teſtaceous powders and confeclio car- 
diaca muſt not be given for the fame reaſon. 


2 Tbe Adis eur that every — are taught.» to 5 
from ſalt of wormwood, lemon juice, &c. which has been uſed 
ever ſince the times of Niuerius and Sylviur, à period af above 
an hundred years, with a moſt credulous veneration, may be 
drank in pints without any very ſenſible effect by perſons not ſuf- 
fering under putrid diſcaſes : what uſe a two-ounce draught of 
this ſort can be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs in any important diſeaſe, 
need not be mentioned. When learned. phyſicians adopt this 

preparation, it is with intention to do little or nothing, and is 


an innocent remedy in trifling diſeaſes, though improper in ps 
or dangerous, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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more likely to promote than correct, or pre- 


inflammatory diſeafes in their commencement; 
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The general intentions of the three fore - 
going claſſes of medicines are either to empty Þ 
the inteſtinal canal, to diminiſh the febrile 5 
impetus of the blood, allay heat and thirſt, 


do cool the whole body, promote perſpira- 


tion, and to diſſolve the wing: craſis of the 


blood, &c.,&c. 


All theſe practices ca can S cleary W 3 


to be founded in blindly following medical 


faſhions, rather than cool reflection on. the 
nature of putrid Kune, en in partly ; 


cular inſtances. _ 14 


Theſe remedies, though Ne nt: | 


ſeribed, are, in different degrees, /eptic.* 


They are known to diminiſh the circulating 
powers, debilitate and relax the ſtomach and? 
nervous ſyſtem, cool, &c. and certainly are | 


vent the. putrefactive nen of the 5 
fluids. 


They are admirably calculated for the Fo ] 


Progreſs, and augmented ſtate; but are ex- 
ceptionable in the putrid ſtages, _ we 
When the blood and fluids are pes 
to a ſtate of diffolution, certainly no phyſician | 


would 1 
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would preſcribe what muſt give additional 
vigor to the diſeaſe, and injure the patient. 

All thoſe ſaline cooling medicines, as they 
are nominated,” are ſuppoſed to render the 
blood more fluid, conſequently oppoſite to 
the indications in putrid diſeaſes ; which are, 
to check the diſſolution of the blood, invi- 
gorate the ſolids, and reſiſt the Pe 
ſolving acrimony. 


If, however, it could. be pete that 6 


line draughts, &c. produce no miſchief, it 
appears very reaſonable that they are not 


likely to prove beneficial. In ſuch an acute 
putrid diſorder as the putrid fore throat, in 
which there is neither time for omiſſions, 
nor ſuperficial practice, it is a deſperate game 


to hazard the lives of mankind, by loſing 


the earlieſt opportunities of curbing or 
counteracting the deſtructive ieee of 
the diſeaſe... .. 

It has been cee that the hong of pu- 
trid diſeaſes ĩs cauſed by a ſtate of the blood 


different from the true inflammatory; there- 


fore if bleeding, evacuants, ſaline coolers, 
are proper in the inflammatory, which no 
phyſician doubts, bark, vitriolic acids, &c. are 

Vor. IV. R injurious; 
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"injurious ; if theſe laſt remedies abſolutely 1 
\ cure putrid diſcaſes, ſtop mortifications, &c. a 
| the proofs of which are numerous, ſaline 
coolers, by we. tppoſitely, are TOO to 
* miſchief. | 
decent ue can induce ſeveral 
learned phyſicians on the Continent to de- 


part from the doctrines they have im- 3 
bibed ; one often ſucceeds another, not only 0 
in Hüllen and fame, but likewiſe in ſenti- a 
ments. They pronounce it charlatanerie to : 

; "Ueviate from the precepts of their univerſities, m 
| Tchools, or profeſſors, which they blindly. 0 


Follow with implicit zeal and confidence, 


as though the art of medicine could not re- y hi 

ceive any improvement, or that innovations kr 

were criminal. | 8 k 
If the boundaries of empiriciſm, and ra- of 

E, tional, regular medicine were ſtated judi- i 
| ciouſly, thoſe who follow any beaten track of * 
medical practice, without reflection on an 

times, ſeaſons, differences of conſtitutions, de 

ages, ſexes, &c. wherever educated, deſerve * 

the denomination of guacks : thoſe who pre- th 

"ſcribe remedies with the moſt ſatisfactory ce 


coi 


reaſons 
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reaſons improved medicine affords, merit 
alone the appell ation of regular phyſictans.* 


Other excepti 'onable Praclicet. 


I; Bleeding. 
2. Nitrous or other improper 


* No ſenſible regular phyſician can feppoſs his 3 or 
dignity confiſts in being educated in any particular univerſity, 
college, or country ; nor will any but thoſe who have nothing 
elſe to recommend themſelves, aſſume importance on ſuch a ſu- 
perficial foundation, The acquiſition of knowledge does 
not depend on place, nor long refidence in any learned ſe- 
minary ; but in the induſtry and mental endowments of the ſtu- 
dent, and a fervent inclination to avail himſelf of every oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the practical as well as theoretical principles 
of the art. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that large cities and 
hoſpitals are the grand ſcenes for the attainment of practical 
knowledge, when under the guidance of truly learned phyficians, 
and ſurgeons, For my own part, after reviewing almoſt every 
hoſpital throughout Europe, I am convinced the whole art 
of medicine is capable of much improvement ; and I confider 
it the duty of phyſicians, in all countries, to be as ready, at any 
time of life, to receive liberally inſtruction, as to diffuſe uſeful 
knowledge. I differ totally from thoſe learned gentlemen who 
are diſpleaſed at being informed of what they did not before un- 
derſtand. 

Theſe obſervations are intended for thoſe medical practitĩ- 
oners who build their reputation, and affect dignity on the fame of 
the ſchool, college, hoſpital, or profeſſor from whence they re- 
ceived their education, as though preceptors or places were ac- 
countable for che abilities of ſcholars. 


R 2 | 2, VO- 
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3. Vomiting. 
4. The detention of patients bes 
5. Bliſtering. 
6. Promoting perſplrstion by James” 3 
powder, tartar emetic, &c. 
7. Checking purgings ſuddenly by opium. 
8. Not cleanſing the ulcers of the throat. 


9. Suffering the patients to ſleep. 


— Not freely admitting freſſ air. 


11. The giving animal broths, milk, beef 


jellies 


, &c, f 1 


12. Volatiles. 
13. The depending 1 oo inefficacious re- 


medies. 
14. The not pr oe To the bark, &c. 


on the firſt appearance of the diſeaſe. 


1. 


5 


6. Compound powder of ſenna. 


Neceſſary Remedies. 


LAXATIVES. 


Antiſeptic laxatives of fenna. 


Tamarinds. 
Cremor tartar and rhubarb. 
Tincture of ſenna. 


Infuſion of chamomile flowers and 
ſenna. 


4 


(rargles. 


O 
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Oargles, * 15707 03 

1. Gargles, compoled of elixir of vitriol, 
acid or ſpirit of vitriol and water.” - 

2. The tincture of roſes, &c. | 

3. Tincture of myrrh, tincture of WS 
and camphor julep. 

4. Vinegar and ſage tea. 

5. Currant jelly, or currant juice with 
water, &c. | 

6. Red port and water, 


Antiputreſeent Remedies for internal 2 | 
1. Bark in powder. 

2. Aromatic ſpices or powdered ginger. 
3. Extract of bark in cinnamon water. 
4. Huxham's tincture of bark added to 


mixtures. 

5. Decoction of bark with the pony of 
vitriol. ; 
6. Powder of ſnakeroot with the FAY 

7. Tincture of ſnakeroot. Theſe are rarely 
neceſſary. 
8. Acid elixir of vitriol, from 10 to 15 
drops in a doſe. 
9. Sweet elixir of vitriol, from 40 drops to 
one dram and a half. a 
. by 10. Hoff- 
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10. Hoffman's anodyne mineral F 
from 20 to 60 drops. N 

11. Camphor. 

12. Bitter ſpirituous tinctures. 


Drinks. 


1. Tincture of rofes.* | 
2. Water acidulated with the acid of vi- 
triol. | 
3. Lemonade. | 
4. Cremor tartar diſſolved in water, called 
Imperial. 
5. The acid juices of fruits with water. 
6. Currant jelly diſſolved in water. 
7. Orange j Juice and water. 


8. Red port, or red port and water, ne- 
gus, Kc. 


Remedies to remove or counteract the Cauſes of 
Purgings. 


1. Powder of rhubarb, to 20 or 30 grains. 
2. Extract of 822 diſſolved in ſimple 


| cinnamon 


* This compoſition has been 1 in putrid diſeaſes 
above an hundred and fixty years. Poterius ſays, © Uſus eff in 

60 febribus putridis, cor exhilarat, && _— febris compeſeit, ſitim 
** etiam extinguit,” 


* 


* 
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cinnamon water, two drams of the former to 
fix ounces of the latter. 

4; Japan earth, powdered i in cinnamon 
water, two drams to fix ounces. 

4. Dulcified elixir of vitriol to a tea- 
ſpoonful and a half, with any of the before. 
mentioned compoſitions. 

5. Hoffman's anodyne liquor to 60 crops 
in ſimple cinnamon water. 

6. Opiates, if abſolutely neceſſary.” 7 


| Domeſtic Management. 


1. Purifying the air of the room. 
2. Removal from the infected place, « or 
to an upper airy. part of the houſe. t 
3. Fumes of vinegar. ; 
4. Exploſions of gun powder. | 


Ta 5 


5. Burning of Frankincenfe. 

6. Benzoin. $ 

7. PR ff <607h 2 

8. * Reſin. no og 

9g. ————— Shavings of yellow ſaun- 
ders. | . 

10. 1 

11. — Lavender, r ogg, Nc. 

$7: 8 Orbe 
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Other Relations in the Sick Chamber. 


I Patients to fit up as much as poſſible, 
2. Linen to be daily changed. £ 
3. Bed curtains to be taken dawn. 

3 All woollen or cotton clothes to be re. | 

moved. | 5 

5. Few viſitors admitted. 

6. All evacuations to be immediately car- 
ried out of the ſick room. 

7. The room to be kept cool. 

8. No broths or animal diet whatever to 
be admitted. 5 5 
9. Sleep never to be long indulged. 
10. The mauth and throat” to be fre- 
quently gargled. 


Foods or Alimente. 


1. Panada, with wine. 
2. Sago. 
f 3. Salop. 
4. Simolina. 
5. Tapioca. 
6. Rice. 
7. Barley pudding. 
| | 8. Roafted 
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8. Roaſted apples and bread. 


9. Any acid fruits with bread ſoaked in 
wine, 


Theſe remedies or foods are to be OCCa» 
ſionally preſcribed, excluded, or varied, 
according to the judgment of medical prac- 
titioners: every one has a juſt right to ad- 
miniſter whatever, in repeated inſtances, may 
have been found ſalutary, only recollecting. 
that all ſeptic medicines are improper in diſ- 
orders of a putrid nature, and that ſingle in- 
ſtances of ſucceſs ought never to be a guide 
for general practice. 


The Treatment of Children i in the ulcerated 
Sore Throat. | 


As the difeaſe frequently infeſts children, 
a mode of cure ſhould be adopted, in which, 
though the general principles may be the 
ſame as in the adult, yet ſome deviation is 
expedient. | 
Children abound commonly with acidities ; 
milk compoſes the principal part of their 
fond; therefore neither the vegetable nor 
mineral acids are ſo proper as the bark, given 
iN 
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in powder, mixed in milk, or a ſolution, of 
the extract of bark in ſimple cinnamon water. 
Children cannot gargle: in ſome, the 
ulcers may be touched with acids; in others 
not: therefore the inteſtines ſhould be oc- 
caſionally emptied with pulvrs erbe, pulvis e 
ena compoſitus, or ſuch like laxatives. In 
other reſpects, all the precautions and genera . 
methods of treatment are uſeful. 

After the diſorder has terminated favora- 
bly, while the patient feels debility in a con- 
valeſcent ſtate, the bark, ſteel preparations, 
air, exerciſe, and a reſtorative nutritious diet, 
ſhould be preſcribed. ; 

If any hectic complaints, as night ſweats, 
conſumption of body without cough or ulce- 
rated lungs, fluſhings or heat after meals, 
ſlow irregular nervous fevers, &c. ſhould: at- 
tack the patient, the cauſes are, in general, 
a tendency to ſcirrhoſity in the liver, meſen- 
teric, or other lymphatic glands,* an obſtrue- 
tion in the mouths of the lacteals, from laxity 
or ſtricture, ſo as to hinder nutrition, pervert 


ſe⸗ 


* Theſe I have frequently found in the diſſections of thoſe who 
have died of hectic complaints, unattended with pulmonary, Ar 
ſumption, &c. after putrid and other fevers, 
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ſecretions, excretions, and digeſtion ; vitiate 
chylification, or ſanguification.* 

In laxity, ſteel preparations, Joirldd: with 
bitters, admirably ſucceed ; but in glandular 
ſcirrhoſities, or obſtruction, the mineral 
alteratives, ſuch as cinnabar with antimonials 
in ſmall doſes, Æthiop's mineral, Plummer's 
pill, or from a quarter to half a grain of 
waſhed calomel, every night, or two or three 
times a week, with or without ſome bitter 
laxative of the aloetic kind, bid the faireſt to 
remove the cauſes. 

It may be obſerved, however, that mercu- 
rials alone do not ſo effectually remove ob- 
ſtructions in the lymphatics, reſolve ſcirrhous 
lymphatic glands, as when combined with 
ſulphur, or preparations of antimony : this 
fact has been many years proved Dy abund- 
ance of experience. | 

Thus have been delivered free Genin ; 
on a diſorder that has lately proved fatal in 
various parts of England, particularly. in and 
about London. If the doctrines advanced be 
judiciouſly and candidly applied, they may 
become very uſeful, and proverys many lives, 

| When 
* T had an intermittent pulſe for fome time, after the diſeaſe, 
which abſolutely aroſe from inanition. 
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When the malignant ſore throat appears, 
it ſhould be immediately cured, by which 
the infection will be much prevented from 
ſpreading ; | becauſe it is not ſo contagious 
while recent, as when ſuffered to continue 
and increaſe its putridity ſeveral days, in 
hopes of a remiſſion: of the febrile ſymptoms, 
or a criſis, The former method prevents, 
the latter promotes, the malignant contagion, 
By the old treatment it is likely to ravage 
through families, towns, and cities; by the 
new, individuals only ſuffer, and mankind in 
general are preſerved.” There is great reaſon to 

conclude, that a ſimilar practice, and pre- 
ventive method, would effectually check 
every ſpecies of putrid diſeaſe, and —__ 
the plague” NE 


A wif Account of the Phrenitis 2 Mahal or 
New Species of Acute M . which 85 
lately 8 with 


1. The patients are ſeized with a ſpecies 
of delirium without fever. 
| 2. They 


This diſorder has not been deſeribed by Sauvages, Licu- 
taud, Cullen, nor any other noſologiſt. 
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2. They talk wildly, expreſſing falſe fears, 
and deſcribing falſe images of the mind. 
3. No heat, thirſt, diſcoloration of the. 
tongue, cold ſhiverings, Hes _ tebcile 
ſymptoms appear. SH 
4. Sometimes they are melancholy at 
* ſo obſtreperous as to 209008 three or 
four perſons to hold them. 
$. The pulſe is never, 'or rarely, 2 


but, on the contrary, is depreſſed, and flower 
than uſual; ſome have nnn as 5 


in a minute. ; 

Bleeding ſhewed the blood not to be in an 
inflamed, but * ſtate; and if G did 
manifeſt injury. 

Evacuations of vomiting, ſweating, ant 
purging, anſwered no purpoſe, except to 
lower the patients, and prolong the diſeaſe. 

The diſorder appeared ſo fimilar to a true 
maniacal affection, which is a delirium with- 
out fever, that the ſtraight waiſtcoat was, in 
ſome inſtances, propoſed, or the removal of 
patients to a mad-houſe. | 

It differed, however, from the true inflam- 


matory phrenitis, being deſtitute of fever ; 
and 
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and from madneſs, becauſe it has happened 
to numbers, and terminated; in a few days. 
From many circumſtances, it appeared of ; 
the putrid kind, abſorbed from putrid ] 
mata, and determined to the brain and iy | 
membranes. 06 | 


The N which have ned the == Y 


have ſeen, are, camphor in large doſes, and 
after a proper laxative, the cortex Peruvianus. 

Since J have been phyſician to the St. 
Mary- le- bone Infirmary, many inſtances of 
the phrenitis putrida have been received into 
the houſe, and have, in general, been co 
by the antiſeptic plan, as likewiſe nervous 
fever, and the phrenitrs nervoſa, 
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W os: liberal ſentiments and hu- 
manity, in the cauſe of the diſtreſſed, 
merit the approbation of all man- 
kind, this ſmall tribute is moſt 
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INTRODUCTION. 


F cauſes of ſo many deaths happening 
in putrid diſeaſer, will be briefly explained 
in the following ſhort tract, which was not 
intended for immediate publication ; but the 
fatality of the preſent alarming fearke fever, 
children, but adults, urged its neceſſity ;—in 
tempore, bod rerum omnium eff primum. ING 
The e of the performance has not 
been ſo much attended to, as the importance 
of the ſubject: if obſcurity, therefore, has 
been avoided, and the intelligence delivered 
be ſufficiently perſpicuous for all claſſes of 
readers to underſtand, the Author's intention 
will be fully anſwered. 19 

The 
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The putrid diſorders are ſo -ropid in their 
fatal ravages, in many inſtances, that all 


the work Thould, be in poffeſſton of the 


moſt effectual methods, of not only pre- 
n and 3 attacks, but of 


=o 3 Wes OA ”2 


** 


t theſe difoers be miſunderſtood, and 
il-managed ; 3 or, if the moſt effeuil modes 
of treatment be not Hpiritedly adopted, during 
the firſt four 4d twenty or forty eight hours 
from their commentement, the atmet ex- 


e of human il may fall in every at- 


tempt to cure; to many 8 inſtances 
of which, particularly, amongſt children, I 
have lately been a commiſerating eas, 


{YH} 


when called too late to be ſerviceable. On 


be contrary, 1 if the diforgers be well under. 
ſtood, and properly treated in the firſt mo- 
ments, they are eafily cured, and few, very 
; few, or none die, except choſe whoſe viſcera 


were 


4% 


. 


* 


were unſound, or who labored under "ov 
previous diſeaſe. 


- INTRODUCTION. 


The ſucceſs attending the ſubſequent treat- 
ment in theſe diforders at the St. Man- le- 
bone Infirmary and in immenſe practice for 
a period of near thirty years before - I became 
phyſician to that humane receptacle, cannot 
be too publickly known. 


Several years ago a treatiſe was publiſhed 
on the cure of the malignant ulcerated throat, 
with objections to fourteen erroneous, yet 
common methods of treatment; but as that 
book contained many reaſonings more adapted 
to the peruſal of the learned in the profeſſion 
than the public i in general, this production 
was thought expedient ; which, it is pre- 
ſumed, will be 7 5 comprehended by every 


capacity. 
| 195 It 
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1. It begins with nnn la · 
| i 1 | 1005 rg *. elle, 


e 


2. u- the cauſes ofthe ful. 


3. It en, hs ane; . of 
treatment, as ſucceſsfully practiſed, in many 
hundred inſtances, at the Sr. Moary-le-Bone 
infirmary, with all the preſcriptions uſed ; to 

. which is added, an Engliſh tranſlation of the 


4. A review. of the moſt exceptionable 
practice of many eſteemed authors in pu- 
trid diſeaſes is introduced. 
5. All the «bjeftionable modes of treat- 
ment are extracted from the former treatiſe 
on the maligant ſore throat; and he 


domeftic managetnent and remedies ar 
added.* | 


* The reader is referred togiiat treatiſe. 
6. The 


le 
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6. The management of the ſcarlet fevers of 


children, when accompanied with the na. 


lignant, ulrerated, ſore throat, is laſtly conſi- 


dered, which has ſo lately proved d, more 
by erroneous practices than the diſeaſe. As it 
15 a tender point tocondemn any gentleman's 
method of practice in particular, all indivi- 
duals are ſpared, ' while the public good i is 
denen 15 n obſcreatians. | | 


Such are 7 * outlines of this eite prac- 
tical performance. If it ſhould prove as be- 
neficial as the author wiſhes, thouſands of 


lives may be annually preſerved from the 


ravages of contagious, febrile, and putrid- 
tending diſeaſes, and even the plague itſelf. 


In the modes recommended in the follow- 


ing tract for treating putrid- tending diſeaſes, 


from their firſt appearance, by Bark, vitriolic 
acids, cordials, by a flream of pure dir con- 
KAautly ſupplied, and by excluding all /a/-ne 

draughts, 


6 
i 
— 
: * N 
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droughts, vomits, ſiveats; &c. &c. thete is no 
occaſion to wait for what phyſicians have 
called a crifs ;; for, the difordets being 
checked in the beginning, neither -the uſual 
dangerous ſymptoms, mentioned by all au- 
thors, nor a crit, ſeldom happen, parti- 
cularly in the malignant ſore throat; for 
the diſorder is cured with facility and cer- 
tainty ; it is nipped in the bud, and not ſuf- 
fered to branch out its deleterious influence 
over mankinßd. 7 by 


Without a minute regard to all the ſymp- 
toms, it is ſufficient to determine, that the 
diſorders have a putrid tendency, when received 
by inſeclion, and when we perceive heat, great 
debility, a weak pulſe, and browniſh tongue. I 
have always conſidered, that medical practi- 
tioners have only 7wo points in view to fave 
the patients; namely, to check and counteract 
the evident and deſtruclive relaxation, or 
want of due cobgſion in the ſolids, and to 


3 reſiſt 
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refit the burn. Joke ng tendency. of the 
| Auids ; J BY other conſiderations are ſubordi- 
nate to theſe, and all modes of cure that are 


not directed to theſe points muſt be uſcleſs 
or injurious. mh ne 

I am carl. that, i in 1 many inſtances, 
the vitriolic acid, when properly diluted, 
would anſwer theſe purpoſes ; and, lately, 
our infirmary practice has, in numbers, 
proved the fact: it is a much more powerful 
antiſeptic than bark or Ec other. 


A ſenſible and rational enquirer might 
aflc; why the vitriolic acid has not beers more 
univerſally known and adopted in putrid diſs 
eaſes, as above a century and half has elapſed 
ſince it was recommended by the chemiſts, 
and well known to cure * thoſe fatal diſtem- 
pers ?õ 213.034 Nail, c 

The 


t maſt be remarked, that ſome ſkilful practitioneta have 
followed the plans here recommended ; but theſe are few, very 
*w, in propottion to thoſe who do not. 
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The anfiver ſhall be brief. The Galenit, 
who had ſeized all the power of regulating 
medical practice by their being profeſſors of 
univerſities, and preſidents and fellows of 
all the medical colleges i in Europe, oppoſed, 
in the moſt acrimonious and malignant man- 
ner, the chemiſts, and all i improvers; ſome 
| chemiſts, through the extraordinary powers 
delegated to colleges by weak or uninformed 
princes, were fine and impriſoned, for 
daring to give many chemical remedies; on 
which, now, we place our greateſt I 2 


ance, Sed tempora mutantur. 


On the Continent, it is a notorious fact, 
that many of the faculty grow white-haired 
and bald-headed in errors and prejudices; and, 
when theſe die, there are others who have be- 
come grey-headed under the former profeſ- 
fors, theſe ſtep into the catbedra, or profeſſor's 
ehair, and purſue the old beaten tracks, with- 


out ever neee they are erroneous, or ca- 
pable 


— 
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pable of i improvement and, even if they 
perceive errors, they are too indolent to expoſe 
or attack them ; but leave that taſk for thoſe 
who follow in. ſucceſſion, If, however 2 
man ſhould not have ſufficient penetration to 
diſcover, early in life, the defects of the me- 
dical art, and if he poſſeſs not a warm deſire 
and ſpirit to remove them, he never will. 
in old age, attack, much leſs defeat the hy 
dra-headed monſter of hereditary prejudices ;# 
ſome of the old Ga/enical leaven has remained, 
and will always remain, ready to raiſe a fer- 


ment, and excite an alarm « on the introduction 
of every uſeful innovation. 


It will be eaſy t. to perceive from whence, 
and by whom improvements, however 
important, have been and are oppoſed; 

hence 


I am very happy to ſee that my 3 much eee 
friend, Dr. Tatham, of the univerſity of Oxford, has attacked, 
with great erudition, many prevailing errors in univerſity edu- 
cation. In my Schala Medicine, it will be proved, that the pre- 
ſent general plans of medical education are radically deſeclive, 
and propoſals will be given fox the purpoſes of reformation. 
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Hence it will appear, why many ingenious 
men have been intimidated from promulgat- 
ing important diſcoveries for it requires 
more determined reſolution than falls to the 
lot of gen man. to attempt the introduction 


1127. 


ny hd and. various knowledge muſt 
be poſſeſſed by the different individuals „ who 


| W, 3 


| The following little tract, it ſhould be ob 

ſerved, is not the language of inexperience 
nor chimerical hypotheſis, but the reſult of 
above thirty years claſe obſervations, on 
thouſands of practical facts; nor will the 
promulgation of the doctrines advanced, be 
ever relinquiſhed, until the ſafety of man- 
Kind, laboring under putrid diſeaſes, be more 
er eſtabliſhed. 


ON THE | 
SUCCESSFUL METHOD p 
or TREATING, | 


PUTRID, MALIGNANT, AND INFECTIOUS 


HOSPITAL F EVERS, 
Sc. Se. 

Tur method of treating the fore tbroat, 
when malignant, Infectious, ulcerated and pu- 
trid- tending. has proved very ſucceſsful, in 
many hundreds of inſtances, ſince the - firſt 
publication of the eſſay in 1788: indeed fo 
ſucceſsful, that if the remedies recommended 
be timely applied, and the faurteen un/ucce/ſ3- 
ful and incongruous, though too common 
practices, be avoided, the diſorder is, to a cer- 
tainty, curable. It would, however, be diſ- 
guiſing the truth, if it were not alerted, 
that in an extenſive courſe of practice, I 
have obſerved many have fallen, and do {till 

Vol. IV. 8 | . fall 
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| fall victims, through a continuance. of thoſe 
erroneous modes of treatment, which, have 
been ſo freely cenfured in the effay on the 
malignant, putrid-tending ſore throat. Bleed- 
ing. in ſome inſtances, has been preſcribed ; 
Bleeding ! the moſt certainly deſtructive of 

all the bad practices enumerated. Saline 
2 neutral ſalls, a cooling regimen, 
have been preſcribed, and powerful relax- 
ing perſpirai zons excited in the beginning of 
the diſorder, and the bark has been given — 
given when it was 700 late to be ſerviceable ; 
by which numbers have abſolutely loſt their 
lives, who, if they had been treated, in the 
Hirſt ſtage of the diſorder, by bark, vitriolic 
acids, cordials, and tonics, with the admiſſion 
of pure air, &c. might have been now living 
inſtances of the utility of the excellent and 
improved art of medicine. | 

Numerous facts of the faza/try of the dif. 
eaſe, when not properly treated, and many 
hundreds of inſtances of the diſorder being 
generally curable, when zreated j udicroufly, 
have made a ſtrong impreſſion on my mind: I 
havebeen filled withhorror, on reflecting, that 
the former unfortunate events have been ow- 


ing 
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ing to a perſeverance i in error, or to a want ot 
information. Nothing can be more unplea- 
ſant than to cenſure the practice of others; 
for ĩt commonly creates enemies ; although. 
the malpractices may be deſtructive to 
the community: but there is a duty which 
every phyſician owes to ſociety, ſuperior to 
all other conſiderations ; namely, the free, 
diſcuſſion and expoſure of all dangerous errors 
diſcoverable i in the art, eſpecially when im- 
provements can be introduced, that may 
avert the fatality of a moſt dangerous diſeaſe; 
for what is more dangerous than the infec» 
tious and putrid? | | 
After minutely examining the principal 
hoſpitals in Europe, namely in France, Hol- 
land, Germany, and all Italy, and obſerving 
the general practice in each, I can affirm, 
that ſeventy or eighty out of every hundred 
die of putrid-tending infectious diſeaſes. 
By having taken a ſurvey of the whole prac- 
tice moſt eſteemed in Europe, if directed by an 
unprejudiced judgment, I hoped, there was 
ſome probability of improving the whole; 
for, by diſcovering and abandoning what 1s 
ſuperfluous or ill- founded, and adopting what 


is ſupported by reaſon and ſucceſsful practical 
| 8 2 facts, 


* 
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facts, the whole practice of medicine may 
undergo an entire reviſion, very conducive to 
the future welfare of ſociety, and to the ho- 
nor of the art. There are, in truth, few modes 
of cure in medical practice, that do not admit 
of conſiderable improvement. 

In putrid-tending diſeaſes, although * 
improvement has been effected, yet much re- 
mains ſtill to be enforced. If, on a true ſtate- 
ment of indiſputable obſervations, from ſeventy 
to eighty out of one hundred, have died of pu- 
trid-tending infectious fevers, when treated in 
the manner approved of by the moſt eminent 
phyſicians in Europe, and that, nor eight 
in one hundred have died, when treated by 
my method at the St. Mary-le-Bone Infir- 
mary, contrary to the common forms, contrary 
to thoſe univer/ally approved methods ; will any 
perſon preſume to ſay, that there is not an 
extraordinary difference in the dead UM? 
Will it not be acknowledged, that /aving above 
ninety lives out of every hundred, by a new 
mode of treatment, is better than loſing ſe- 
venty or eighty in one hundred by the old 


methods, however ſanctioned? * 

At the infirmary, by an eſtimate made, we preſcribe for about 
400 patients weekly; the annual amount of the ptactico the 
muſt be from 12 to 14, ooo preſeriptions. 


— * ao,. ia." 


RR 


ut 
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It was neceſſary to declare theſe prelimina- 
ries relative to putrid; infectious feuers, pre- 
vious to the introduction of the mode of prac- 


tice that has been attended with extraordi- 


nary ſucceſs at the Sr, Mary-:e-Bone Infir” 
mary: and though the following plans of treat- 
ment have been conſtantly purſued for a period 
of thirty years in private practice; yet they 
were not ſo deciſive, nor ſo fatisfattory, as 
the reiterated facts, which have been exhibited 
for ſome years at an infirmary, ſacred to hu- 
manity, and to the numerous wants of the 
indigent and helpleſs. | 

From the moſt decided conviction, attend- 
ing many hundreds in the diſeaſes called pu- 
trid, it may be affirmed, that thouſands have 
periſhed, and do periſh, through the preju- 
dicesimbibed from Boerhaave's, and other ſub- 
ſequent ſyſtems ; and it is likewiſe affirmed, 
that as many thouſands may be ſaved Tn re- 
linquiſhing thoſe prejudices. 

After freely delivering theſe 8 on 
diſorders that have made, and do make, ſuch 
dreadful havock amongſt inferior mechanics, 
ſelliert, Hallorn, and even amongſt the higher 

| Claſſes, 
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claſſes, while infectious diſeaſes ſpread their 
deſtructive. influence, the ſimple and conſiſ- 
tent modes of cure, that have proved ſo very 

ſucceſsful, ſhall be faithfully delivered. 
The fevers called puzrid,* are thoſe, in ge- 
neral, that are infectious, capable of ſpread- 
ing their baneful influence from infected pa- 
tients to perſons not infected; who like- 
| wiſe, in certain ſtages of the diſeaſe, com- 
municate the fever to others, and thus it 
may be juſtly called an epidemic acute fe- 
veriſh diſeaſe, ariſing from the reception of 
air contaminated with putrefactive particles, 
Theſe 


Some gentlemen, who are fond of diſpuiing about mere 
words, deny that any putrid d iſeaſe exiſts, becauſe the word im- 
plies, corrupted; nothing, while it lives, can be ſaid to be putrid 
or corrupt; ergo, there can be no putrid diſeaſe. I think life | 
too ſhort to ſpend time in idle diſputation ; but muſt obſerves 
that the cax/es of putrid diſorders, as they have been called, have 
ariſen commonly from animal or vegetable putrefafion, and 1 
cannot perceive any great impropriety in nominating a diforder 
from its evident and acknowledged cauſe : if, however, thoſe 
who are fond of cavilling think otherwiſe, I have called theſe 
diſorders putrid-tending, infe&ious diſeaſes, which might be like- 
wiſe objected to, as not ſufficiently diſtin ; for all diſorders that 
end fatally might be called purrid-tending diſeaſes, becauſe death 
is productive of putreſaction or corruption: the putrid are quite, 


however, diſtin fron; the true inflammatory, as experienced 
practitioners well know, 
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Theſe putyid, infectious fevers are diſtin- 
guiſhable from the true inflammatory, from 
nervous and intermittents, by this one ſign 3 
ng that the firſt are infectious, the latter 
beſides various differences in the 

iy en | | 
The putrid fevers, in which the methods 
ol cure have proved ſo ſucceſsful, haveariſen, 
in general, from air contaminated with the 
putrefactive particles of dead human bodies in 
a ſtate of putrefaction: where the exhalations 
of the putrid bodies tainted the ſurrounding 
air, and where the moſt decided putreſcent ap- 
pearances, amongſt many hundreds of the in- 
fected, were ſoon perceived, as brown tongue, 
heat, thirſt, purple ſpots, &c. therefore, it is 
preſumed, no proofs of a ſucceſsful practice 
can be exihibited more deciſive in the cure of 
putrid-tending diſeaſes, than the ſubſequent.* 
The ſame plans of cure have not only ſuc- 
ceeded in the malignant, putrid ſore throat, 
and putrid fevers ; but likewiſe, in a variety 
of remarkable inſtances of the worſt ſpecies 
of the confluent ſmall-pox, accompanied with 
purple ſpots in different parts of the body» 


The facts came before the humane guardians of the poor, for 
the pariſh of St. Mary-le-Bone; in conſequence of which, a new 
infirmary is now building. 
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and with all thoſe ſymptoms that have been, 
and are always, conſidered fatal. 


The Yate ofa Mode of treating Putrid Fevers, 
as pracliſed at the St. W In- 


 frmary. 


1. On admiſſion, the poor patients are put 


immediately into a warm bath, and tho- 
roughly cleanfed. | 

2. The cloaths they have worn are taken 
from them, and clean, ſweet dreſſes, allowed 
by the infirmary, are put on. 

3. They are then conducted to a clean bed 
without curtains. 

4. The windows, ſome of which are made 
to ſwing in certain directions, are always 
open, as likewiſe the doors, winter and ſum- 
mer, in order that freſh air may be continu- 
ally ſupplied, and the noxious air, and pu- 
trefactive particles may be excluded. 

5. Fumes of herbs are diffuſed, with vi- 
negar, &c. and gunpowder wetted, ſo as to 
make what is called wild- fire, is fred on 
ſhovels of red-hot coals. 
6. All offenſive ſmells are immediately 
removed by the nurſes, and every effort is 

3 ex · 
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8 *Y ay, 


. 
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exerted to purify the air, and exclude what 
is foul. Nothing contributes more to the 
cue of putrid-tending diſeaſes, than the con- 
ſtant admiſſion of a fream of reſo air ee 


the apartments. 


7. All the fourteen erroneous R's incongru- 
ous methods of treatment, ſuch as bleeding. 
ſaline remedies, ſweats, &c. &c. mentioned 
in the Treatiſe on the malignant, ulcerated 
{ore throat, are carefully avoided. | 

8. All animal foods, and even broths, are 
forbid. Sago, ſalep, rice, panada, and wine, 
are allowed, and given occaſionally, in ſmall 
portions, as food. | » 

9. The vitriolic acid is mixed 3 water 
and ſweetened, ſo as to make a pleaſant, 
grateful drink, or the tincture of roſes is uſed 
as common drink. 

The acid of ſea ſalt has been uſed, diluted 
with water ; but, after repeated trials, it was 
found to occaſion purgings, and, therefore, 
was excluded, 

10. Other drinks are allowed, as mint and 
balm tea acidulated, barley water, rice gruel, 
&c. as circumſtances may require. 


Medicines 
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| Medicine $1 ven. 


75% The antiſeptic purging powder, 
compoſed as follows : 


No, I. Re. Pauly. rhei Djs 
- | —crem, tart. Dij. f. pulris ſtatim ſumendus in 


14 4 pauxillo mellis, vel theriacæ communis. 
Or the inteſtines are opened by the fol- 
lowing: | 
No, 2. Be. Infof, fen. ifs. 


Tinct. ejuſdem 3ſs. 8 
Puly, crem. tart, 9ij. f. hauſtus. + 


Secondly. The antiſeptic mixture com- 


poſed as follows : 
| e | No. 3. 


W 


„ 7. ranſlation of the Preſcriptions. 
No. 1. Take of Powdered rhubard 1 ſcruple. 
———cremor tartar 2 ſeruples. Make a 
powder to be immediately res „ 
Honeys or common treacle. * 


4 Or: © 4 

No. 2. Toke of laben af dig 4 and. 4: etace: | 
Tincture of ſenna I ounce. 

Powdered cremor tartar 2 ſetuples, make 2 


draught, 
No. 3* 


i 
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No. 3. R. Pulv. corticis Peruviani 315. * K be 0h 
— Zingiberis 3j. | 
Aq. pur. bj. 


Acid. vitriolic. dilut. 3ij. M. f. miftura, cujus ca- 


piat coch. iij. ſecunds, tertia, vel quartà quãque 
hora.“ | FL TR 
To this mixture ſometimes a little Sandy 
or Hincture of bark is added. If this prepa- 
ration ſhould diſagree with the ſtomach, then 
three drams of the extract of bark in fourteen 
ounces of the decoction of bark, to which are 
added, two ounces of the tincture, and one 
dram and a half of the acid. vitriol. dilut. 
are taken. | 
To cleanſe the mouth, fauces, and tongue, 


eſpecially if incruſted, or, what is called 


clammy, or if the 4rown thruſb appears 3; 
the following ſolution of -orax is uled ; it 
will certainly cleanſe the foul, brown, or 
blackifh colored tongue. | | 


No. 4. 
83 4 Ar £220 8 din mn 
*. Trayflatpm of the Proferiptian. /| || 
No. 3. Take of Powdered bark + ounce. W 5 8 


ginger 1 dram. 

Water 1 pint. 

Elixir of vitriol, or diluted vitriolic acid 3 
drams. Make a mixture, of which take three 
table ſpoonfuls every two, three, or four 
hours. | 
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No. 4- R. Borac. ij. ſolve in 


Ad. pur. 3viij. 
Theriac. commun. 3 fs. f. mation. fin Uingur 
vel dentibus adhibendum,* 


The boraæ ſolution is applied to the tongue, 
and the part is gently rubbed ; then with 
whalebone it is ſcraped, or by any other ſi- 

milar means. 

Ihe generality of patients are kak as 
hath been related, from their admiſſion into 
the Infirmary, until the putrid-tending fever 
is perfectly cured, by the means already 
mentioned, and above ninety, and ſome- 
times ninety- five or ninety- ſix, out of every 
hundred, have been thus cured, which the 
Infirmary books fully teſtify, agreeable to my 
viſiting book, and to the report of Mr. Hooper, - 
houſe apothecary, who examined the hoſpital 
books to aſcertain the number cured in every 
hundred. The putrid fever, by immediately 
checking its progreſs, ſeldom becomes very 
violent, and many dangerous ſymptoms, 
mentioned by authors, f in its nt ſtages, 
never appear. 


— 


— 


* — of the Preſcriptian. 
No, + Take of Borax 2 drams, which diffolve in half a pint of 
vater. 


Treacle a table fpoonſul, make a gargle. 
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It may be remarked, if the putrid, malig- 
nant, and infe&tious fevers were not ſome- 
times accompanied with a eulqy of breathing, 
cough, or aſthma, that we 8 1 7 ſcarce ever 
loſe a patient. 45 
Thoſe few, who have died 8 many 
hundreds infected, were either very old, had 
coughs, difficulty of breathing, or other 
ſymptoms, which have prevented the uſe of 
the bark and acids. | 
Thoſe who had coughs, li difficulty 
of breathing, or pleuriſy, took the following 
mixture; and, amongſt theſe, though ſome 
few died owing to their not being able to take 
the bark and acids, yet mary vere have 


recovered.” _ 
No. 5. R. Camphor. Zi. falve i in 
pt. vin. rect. 3fs, 
Mueilag. gum. arab. 3yj. > Le 
Ag. pur. 3zvſs. M. cujus. cp cock. jc reals 
we tie quique bork,* Tf nel 
To this mixture n were added 


two grains of the antimanium tartarzſatum, or 
what was s called tartar emetic. 


. % # L * 


8 


8 8 
6 be i as. te. Bi. Math. Md ts — Mad CO IO I" I 


29 3 * „ - TT 
. 
; 4 14 


8: 3 of the Preſeription 

No. 5. Take of Camphor 1 dram, which diſſolve in a table 
ſpoonful of rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 

Mucilage of gum arabic 3 quarters of an ounce. 

Pure water, neatly 1 pint, mix them, of which 

take three table ſpoonfuls every foyr hours. 
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In caſe of purging, the antiſeptic laxative 
was occaſionally repeated, to. remove what! ir- 
ritated the itunes. and hs 8 mix; 
reg ee 
No. 6. R. Extract. ligni campechenſ. Zij. folve i in miſtur. hes! 


tac. 5j. 47 E . +: 0% q 8 
Tinck. opiiĩ Ziſs. M. f. miltura,* 181 | 


' Brandy is aroma added to this wi 
fre.” N e e 

But purgings, chat happen in putrid el 
ought not to be imprudently | checked ; for 
they are often ſalutary, cine the aſtrin- 
a mixture was ſeldom uſed. 

In nauſea, or vomiting, the antiſeptic lax 
atives were given, to convey the writes 
cauſes through the inteſtinal canal. 

Bliſters were rarely applied, except in vio- 
lent coughs, difficulty of breathing, or in the 
pleuriſy, and then they were ordered to be 
placed on the Scrobiculus cordis, or pained ſide. 

Phrenitis 


_ — FOI 1 . 


— — * 3 


* Explanation of the Preſcription. 
No. 6. Take of The extract of logwood 2 drams, whictr difleive 
in one pint of chalk julep, or mixtuſe. 
TinEtur* of opium 1 and 1 dram, make a mix- 
| Brandy is added occafionally to this mixture. 
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1 


lte zent Kr 


Pbreninis purrid, N JE 
41 % > 1 


| Many —.— within theſe 925 years, .come 

into the infirmary with the phremttis putrida, 
a diſorder hitherto not obſerved by any me- 
dical writer except myſelf. : 
The phrenitis putrida is a febrile 3 
which occaſions violent mental ravings from 
the firſt moment of the attack, accompanied 
with a browmſh One's depreſſed, * 
pulſe, &c. Ix; ol gar? i GE nein 
is Sill LA the common fe- 
brile, . deliriums ; | becauſe, theſe, in general, 
come ſome few days after the : feyer h has been 

| preſent ; but, in the phrenitis putrida, the diſ- 
order commenced with delirium, df imme- 

| diately ſhewed a brownneſs on the tongue. 
It is diſtinguiſhable from the inflammä- 
| tory phrenitis of the ſtrong and plethoric, be- 
cauſe in theſe, the ſurface of the tongue | is 
dry and whitiſh in the beginning, the face 
is florid, the eyes ſtaring, wild, vivid, and 
inflamed, and often accompanied with ſtrong, 
full pulſe, and other e of — in · 
flammation. 


ö WM EE \ Treat - 
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Treatment. —A ſtrait waiſtcoat was applied 


to ſecure the patients in bed, and to pre- 

vent them doing themſelves, or others, N . mil- 

chief. 

They took, firſt, the antiſeptic W 
Then the camphorated mixture, with the 

antimonium tartariſatum, was commonly gi. 


ven during the night, when there was a con- 


fiderable exacerbation of the ſymptoms. 3 

They were ſometimes bliſtered. = 
The bark and acid mixture was commonly 
given from the beginning, if no circumſtance 
forbad its uſe; and many afflifted with this 
putrid phrenſy, by very little elſe than the an- 
tiſeptic mixture, in two, or three weeks, 

more or leſs, were perfectly recoverel. 
The phrenitis nervoſa, or nervous, febrile 
phrenſy, under which a great perſonage for- 


merly labored, with the white, moiſt tongue, 


low fever, &c. has been cured at the infir- 

mary, by the ſame methods, and N the 
nervous fever. 

Small-Pox, 5 

The confluent ſmall-pox has been con- 

ſtantly treated in a fimilar manner, when 

purple petecbiæ, Mola, o or a 6rowniſh tongue, 

1 appeared. 


. 4 
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appeared. The practice has been conſtantly 
attended with extraordinary ſucceſs, even 
amongſt pregnant women ; and I am con- 
vinced, that very few would die of the con- 
fuent ſmall-pox, if the antiſeptic plans already 
mentioned were always applied in the com- 
mencement of the diſeaſe.* 1 

The caſes alluded to, ſo ſucceſsfully treated 
in the St. Mary- le-Bone Infirmary, were the 
natural ſmall-pox, with purple ſpots, brown 
zongue, &c. bur I am of opinion, that all 
ill ſucceſs would 'be infallibly prevented in 
inoculation, by the uſe of the vitriolic acids. 

Theſe indiſputable facts and methods of 
treatment have been communicated to induce 
practitioners in medicine to depart from de- 
ſtructive prejudices. | 

After comparing the fatality of the common 
methods of treatment with the preſent ſuc- 
ceſs ; after it has been aſcertained, that from 
ſixty to eighty die out of every hundred by 


Many years ago a fire happened at Blandford, in Dorſetſhire, 
which conſumed the town; amongſt the ſufferers, were above thirty 
perſons, afflicted with the /mall-pox; they were accommodated 
with cots or hammocks, or by other means, under the bridge, lying 
openly expoſed in a ſtream of cold air, and they all recovered, 
This hiftory I had from my friend John Tucker, Eſq. Member 
for Weymouth, formerly; a ſtriking proof of the utility of a con- 
tinual freſh ſtream of air in malignant inſectious diſeaſes, 


Vor. IV. * 
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the common erroneous treatment, as practiſed 
by almoſt all the phyſicians in Europe; and 
that above ninety, out of every hundred, re- 
cover in the worſt ſpecies of the putrid fever, 
when treated in the beginning by the bark, 
acids, &c. and by avoiding all /alrne remedies : 
it is preſumed, no perſon will be ſo crimi- 
nally obſtinate, as to continue methods that 
prove deſtructive to the human ſpecies, in 
contradiction to thoſe modes that may an- 
nually ſave thouſands. 

I ſhould not appear thus ſtrenuous, were 
not the ſubject very important, and were I 
not convinced, that it is difficult, very diffi- 
cult, to remove medical prejudices. Theſe 
ſentiments will be conſidered an attack on 
hundreds of medical practitioners; for ſome 
will take perſonally, what is intended gene- 
rally and profeſſionally. There is nothing to 
apprehend, if they perſevere in error, but the 
injury done to ſociety; for the facts are irre- 
futable, and the new methods cannot be too 
ſoon univerſally received; nor the erroneous 
old doctrines, commonly practiſed, too ſoon 
exploded and buried in eternal oblivion. 

It may be neceſſary, previous to quitting 
the ſubject of putrid-tending, infectious diſ- 

I . caſes, 
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caſes, &c. to produce a liſt of medicines pre- 
ſcribed by the moſt approved writers in me- 
dicine. The remedies here exhibited, are, in 
many inſtances, uſeleſs, abſurd, injurious, or 
abſolutely contrary to the intentions of cure. 


From Sydenbam s Epidemics of 
1661, 1662, 1663, 1664. 


Symptome. Great faintneſs, vomiting, dry 
and b/ack tongue, great and ſudden loſs of 
ſtrength, a dryneſs of the external parts, &c. 

Bleeding not to he omitted without dan- 
ger, in young people. 

An emetic in the morning. 

An opiate in the evening. 


Cordials. 


Waters of borage, citron, black cherries, 
compound ſcordium water, barley cinnamon 
Water. 

Prepared pearl. 

Gaſcoign's powder. 

Lapis contrayerva. 

Leaf gold. | 

Treacle water. 

Seeds of Citron. 


Syrup of cloves, &c. 
T 2 And 
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And an abundance of ſuch inſignificant 
_ trifling practice. | 


For poor Perſons. 
Bleeding. 
Vomiting. 
Water, or barley gruel. 
Warm ſmall beer. 
The application of the heat of a ſtrong, 
healthy young man.—Was there ever any thing 


cConceived more abſurd ? 


Diſtilled waters of purſlain and wild pop- 
pies, and ſyrup of white poppies, ſyrup of 


cowllips. 


In the inverted Motion of the Inteſlines, or 
Jhac Paſſion. 
Salt of wormwood and lemon juice, mint 
water. 
A live puppy to be applied to the belly. 


In the Plague or peſiilential Fever. 
Bleeding plentifully. 
Diſſipating the peſtzlential ferment by feveat. 
Venice treacle. 


Gaſcoign's powder. 
Cochineal. 


Saffron. 
| Juice 
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Juice of Kermes. 
Diſtilled water of carduus benedictus. 
Scordium. | 

Treacle water, and ſyrup of cloves, 

Sweating. 

Sydenham appears to have been more a ſpec- 
tator than a curer of theſe diſorders: the che- 
miſts of his time were much greater practical 
phyſicians; but it has been the faſhion to 
praiſe this author, and all his abſurdities, 
even to this preſent moment, though the 
moſt uninformed apothecary would be aſham- 
ed to follow his preſcriptions in many diſ- 
orders of which he treats. 


Febrilis ardens, &c. from Boerhaave. 


Demulcent. aqueous drinks. 

Bleeding. 

Diluting clyſters, 4 &c. 
Medicamenta aquoſa, blanda, 7tro/a, &c. 


Boerhaave attempted to harmonize and 
unite all the ſects of medicine: he wrote be- 
fore he had ſeen much practice, and, there- 
fore, he has tacked together the galenical, 
chemical, the pretended /ectatores naturæ, 
the mathematical, the geometrical calcula- 


tors, the mechanical, the humoral Lewenhœc- 
kian, 
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kian, and whatever he found plauſible, 
The aphoriſms are an aſtoniſhing production 
of collected doubtful ſyſtems in one focus, and 
manifeſt ſuperlative ingenuity :- but- what is 
moſt aſtoniſhing, and to be lamented, they 
faſcinated all the medical profeſſion for half 
a century, and even to this preſent time: a 
proof how few think ſor themſelves. 


From Hoffman, 
Emetics. | 
Alexipharmics. 
Bezoardics. 
Bleeding. 
Bliſters. 
Elder flower water. 
Waters of limes. 
— Scordium. 
Scabious. 
— Carduus benedictus. 
Juice of roſes. ; 
Powders of diaphoretic antimony. 
of mother of pearl. 
| Crabs eyes. 
——  — Amber. 
Terra ſigillata. 
—-— Burnt hartſhorn. 
Pure nitre. 


U 


* 
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Eſſence and extract of Scordium. 

Vincetoxicum. | 

Dulcified ſpirit of nitre. 

Decoction of ſcorzonera. 

Shavings and jellies of hartſhorn. 

Orange flower water. 

French oil of citrons, with ſugar. 

Confection of alkermes. 

Balſam of life. 

Eſſence of caſtor. 

Cinnabar. 

Succinated ſpirit of hartſhorn. 

Bezoardic powder, nitre and camphor. 

Outwardly to the ſtomach, venice treacle, 
camphor, with ſpirits of wine, and ſal am- 
moniac. | 

Oil of rue and lavender. l 

Hoffman was the moſt learned and beſt rea- 
ſoner of his time; but his practice was often 
puerile, and tinctured with a vicious credulity 
on the ſuppoſed efficacy of energetic m*dicine. 


From Huxham. 
Bleeding. 
Vomits. 


To allay Vomiting. 
Venice treacle in ſalt of wormwood mix- 
ture, | 
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juice of lemons, mint water. 
Clyſters of milk ſugar and falt. 
Laxatives of manna. | 
——  —— al Polychreſt. 
. Glauber's ſalts. 


Diarrhea or Dyſentery to be reſtrained by, 


Theriaca Andromachi. 


Aſtringent alexipharmics. 
Confect. Fracaſtorii. 
Bliſters, in the decline. 


From Sir Fohn Pringle, late Phyſician to his 
Preſent Maye/ty. : 

Vomits, then a bolus of theriaca, with ſalt 
of hartſhorn. 

Bleeding. 

Contrayerva powder and nitre. 

Spiritus Mindererii. 

Spirituous waters and ſalt of hartſhorn, 

In Recovery. 
Pil. Matthæi. a 
10 grains of aſafœtida bis de die. 


From Lieulaud. 
Recommends antimonials, and obſerves, 
Sydenham ſaid, that alignity, when ap- 
plied 
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plied to diſeaſes, had ſlaughtered more than 
gunpowder, I am concerned to ſay, that 
more have been ſlaughtered by erroneous 
medical practices, than by the ſword, 
| From Monro. 

Rhubarb or ſalts. 

Emetic in the evening, a purge the next day. 

Saline draughts, with the pulvis contra. 
yerva.* 

Afterwards cordials are united to the faline. 

This author, however, judiciouſly recom- 
mends a free uſe of the bark. 


If Fox's formula, collected for above thirty 
years from the practice of the moſt eſteemed 
London phyſicians of the court, or other- 
wiſe, be examined, there will appear a very 
inefficacious practice in fevers. | 

Strange mixtures of contrayerva. 

Bezoar, 

Caſtor. 

Theriaca. 

Syrup of ſaffron. 

Vomits. 

Nitre. 

Cordial confection. 


* Gaſcoign's powder and compound contrayerva powder, 
dezoar, &c. &c, are all inefficacious remedies, except for acids in 
de ſtomach. 


— 
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Valerian. 

Aſafœtida. 
* Sal ſuccini. 
Rhubarb, James's powder, and aſafœtida. 
Tartarum vitriolatum and pulv. e chel. 


cancror. comp. 
Flowers of chamomile and roſe water, and 
a number of elaborate preſcriptions, often fu- 
tile, and, in many inſtances, contrary to the 
rules of chemical union : but, as the authors 
are no more, may their preſcriptions be bu- 
ried in peace! They followed the prejudices 
of the day, and in putrid fevers muſt have 
frequently done much miſchief. 


Mead, in Cure of the Plague. 
Light emetics. 
Bleedings. 
Sweating, &c. 


Storck. 


In general, this author well underſtands the 
uſe of the corzex in petechial fevers. 


De Haen. Home. 
Neutral ſalts, as Bleeding. 
Sal nitre. Vomiting. 
— prunella. Diaphoretics, 


— polychreſt. 
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Gregory. 1 | Cullen. | | 
Antiphlogiſtic regimen. Diluents. 
Emetics. Neutral falts. 
Diaphoretics. Sudorifics. 

| Emetics. 


Such have been the erroneous practices of 
phyſicians, who are quoted as the higheſt 
authority, for the direct ion of all practitioners 
in medicine. | | 

Though there are in the antecedent liſt of 
remedies, many that certainly are improper in 
the cure of putrid, contagious, or malignant 
and petechial fevers ; yetin the authors cited, 
ſeveral uſeful obſervations and rules may be 
extracted, which, however, require no ſmall 
ſhare of medical ſagacity to ſelect from the 
dangerous, or uſeleſs. 

Some of the remedies are ridiculous, others, 
in certain caſes, may not be very excep- 
tionable, but the incongruity of repeatedly 
bleeding, ſweating, or giving cooling falts, 
&c. in hoſpital infectious petechial fevers 
that generally require the immediate uſe and 
continuance of the bark, after the inteſtines 
have been opened, muſt appear obvious. The 

ſucceſs, 
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ſucceſs, however, attending the, fortunate plan 
of treatment here delivered, is the greateſt ar. 
gument in its favor, and on that alone it is 
offered, as worthy of the attention of phyſi. 
cians and the public in general. It muſt be 
obſerved, that numberleſs practitioners 
through want of information, or other cauſes, 
continue bleeding, feweating, purging, and 
cooling, or giving ſome one or other of the 
remedies cenſured ; not reflecting on the 
miſchiefs ariſing to ſociety,and they may ſtand 
excuſed, in a certain degree, becauſe they fol- 
low the doctrines and practices of many eſ- 
teemed authors. It is manifeſt, the beſt 
writers have been erroneous in the particulars 
enumerated, though excellent in the treat- 
ment of ſome other diſorders ; and though 
it may be very laudable to embrace their 
beauties ; yet it is highly dangerous not to 
diſcover and avoid their fatal errors. 

To the honor of the preſent practice of the 
Vienna phyſicians,* and the profeſſors of 
Edinburgh, the bark and vitriolic acids have 
been introduced in their works for the treat- 
ment of acute putrid diſeaſes; but yet, they 

have 


* De Haen and Storck. 
+ Home, Cullen, and Gregory, 
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have retained ſome of the former preju- 


dices of Sydenham, Boerhaave, &c. 
This preſent ſhort eſſay, it is hoped, from 


the ſucceſs of the practice, will induce phy- 


ſicians, to abandon bleeding, violent emettcs, 
purging, ſweating, cooling ſalts, or ſaline re- 


medies, diluting drinks, blifters, except in par- 


ticular inſtances, volatiles and trifling antiſpaſ- 
modics, in ſuch dangerous diſeaſes: for moſt of 
theſe remedies are futile or injurious, either in 
the commencement, or in any fage of acute 


putrid diſeaſes. Fire and water cannot be pro- 


per at the ſame time, and in the ſame diſeaſe: 
cordials, antiſeptics, and tonrics cannot ra- 
tionally be uſed, when cooling ſalts, relaxants 
and diluters are preſcribed, Though ſtrik- 
ingly abſurd, as ſuch too common practices 
muſt appear to all deep reflecting phyſicians, 


yet maſt phyſicians, hitherto, have not only 


acquieſced in ſuch contradictions, but have 
been angry when ſuch fatal prejudices have 
been cenſured, and. nothing but humanity 
and univerſal benevolence can induce any 
prudent man to ſtem the torrent of ſuch pre- 
vailing errors. Reformation in phy ſic, how- 
ever, cannot reaſonably be expected, but from 

4 ſome 


— 
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ſome ſpirited and experienced reformers, who 
will vigorouſly attack prejudices at every ha- 
zard. It is by the united labors and efforts of 
ſuch enthuſiaſtic men, men who preferred a 
benevolent humanity, the honor and improve- 
ment of the art, to all other temporary con- 
fiderations, that medicine has received its pre- 
ſent degree of improvement. 

After fully proving, in the preſence of ſeveral 
medical practitioners, the ſucceſs of the me- 
thods of treating putrid diſeaſes; after ſhewing 
thedefective or injurious treatment ill purſued 
by the majority of the profeſſion ; after ſo- 
lemnly declaring, that in the modes I have 
adopted, none, or very few dangerous Symp=- 
toms ever appear during the courſe of the fe- 
ver, and that all the ſymptoms are rendered 
milder by oppoſing the putrid-tending dif- 
poſition of the fluids and Jaxity of the ſolids 
in the beginning of the diſeaſe : I cannot re- 
fiſt aſſerting, that all thoſe practitioners, who 
ſtill continue to follow the enumerated errors 
of the writers, who have hitherto appeared on 
the ſubject, muſt practiſe phyſic to the 
injury, and not for the ſalvation of human 
beings, | | | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE diſeaſes common to hot climates have 
been written on by many ſenſible phyſicians, 
but their productions are more generally cal- 
culated for practitioners in medicine, than 
private perſons. Some authors have deli- 
vered the principal parts of their works from 
the remarks made by others, without ever 
deing in hot countries themſelves. With 
theſe diſadvantages, however, there are to be 
found in their writings, many ſenſible, ju- 
dicious, and uſeful remarks. The following 
Eſſay contains the principal part of a much 
larger work on the ſubject, and is the reſult 
of ſome years practical obſervation on the 
diſeaſes common, to the Weſt Indies and 
America. At all opportunities, the cauſes of 
diſeaſes were endeavoured to be inveſtigated, - 
and immediately tranſmitted to paper ; and 

V. U from 
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from this collection is the following eſſay 
principally ſelected. In order to make it ge- 
nerally uſeful, the doctrines are delivered in 
the moſt plain manner, for the benefit of pri- 

| vate individuals, who may not always be able 
to obtain medical aſſiſtance; and it is pre- 
ſumed that it may be of ſome uſe to young 
ſurgeons, who have never been in theſe coun- 
tries. At firſt are conſidered the diſorders 
that happen at ſea, the methods of cure are 
ſimple, but generally prove ſucceſsful ;. in- 
deed this part, and likewiſe all the medi- 
cines recommended, are chiefly deſigned as a 
general practice, and intended for the uſe of 
thoſe who are unacquainted with the art of 
phyſic: practitioners will attend to more mi- 
nute particulars, and vary their methods ac- 
cording to the circumſtances that may hap- 
pen. With regard to the treatment of the 
pleuriſy, peripneumony, and inflammatory 
fever; it muſt be remembered, that it is 
adapted to the colder European climates ; as 
theſe diſorders are leſs frequent in the 
warmer. The remedies preſcribed in the 
diarrhœa may appear too gentle; in hot 
countries, rougher methods never ſucceed. It 
is 
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but generally increaſe the diſtempers. 


Some animadverſions are made on tlie in- 


conveniencies that happen to the fiek oi 
board of ſhips; it is hoped the methods for 
preventing and curing ſea diſorders, will be 
found uſeful. 


The principal cauſes of the diſeaſes in hot 


countries are explained, the manner of pre- 
vention, and likewiſe a ee of cure are 
recommended. 


All ſpeculative teaſoning is woldec, as it ub | 
of more conſequence to cure, than reaſon 


on diſeaſes; The experiments on remedies 


aſcertaining their ſeptic or atitiſeptic qualities, 


are of little ſervice in the-putrid diſeaſes of 
hot climates, nor can they anſwer any pur- 
poſe whatever. 

If what preſerves beef, or any animal fleſh 
from putrefaction, would anſwer the ſame 
purpoſes in a fever, when the human body and 


its fluids are in a diſpoſition to putrify, the 


reaſoning from ſuch experiments would de- 
U 2 ſerve 


291 
is prepoſterous in dangerous inflamm̃ations 
of the inteſtines, to give violent itritating 
vomits, &c. the principal objection, how 
ever, is, that they ſeldom ſucceed in curing, 
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Yerve our ſerious attention. Spirits of wine 
will prevent animal fleſh from putrifying ; 
but to adminiſter ſpirits of wine in a putrid 
malignant fever, on ſuch a principle, would 
be next to madneſs. On ſimilar principles, 
however, have ſome practitioners recom- 
mended their favourite remedies. It unfor- 
tunately happens in ſome epidemic fevers, 
that the phyſician can only be a ſpectator of 
the melancholy ſituation of the patient; he 
may pity, but often cannnot relieve, for 
want of proper remedies and conveniencies. 
On the whole, this little eſſay is meant 
as a practical performance, and it will be an 
inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to the author, if it 


proves in the leaſt ſerviceable to thoſe for 
whom it 1s intended, 


1 
0 1. 
f * * * N b . 
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W urx an army and fleet are ſent out 
in the ſervice of their country, to a foreign 
climate that may be productive of ſickneſs, it 
is of the utmoſt importance for every indi- 
vidual to well underſtand the beſt methods of 
preſerving health, for on ſuch knowledge de- 
pends the ſucceſs of a nation's arms. A great 
armament 1s now ordered to America, and 
the preſervation of the ſoldiers and failors 
health becomes a national object. It is ths 
duty of every well-wiſher to this country to 
contribute to the utmoſt of his power for its 
ſervice ; on this principle then the Prefens 
Eſſay is written, 

The objects that are intended to be prin» 
cipally conſidered: are, the manner of pre- 
venting ſickneſs during the voyage to warmer 
climates; What diſcaſes are moiſt predomi- 

mant; 
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nant ;. how to avoid or cure them; the man- 
ner of treating gun-ſhot wounds, as there is 
an abſolute neceſſity of proceeding in quite 


a different way to the pace uſed in 
England. 


On the Diſeaſes that happen at Sea. 


In the conveyance of the troops in the 
tranſports, the ſea diſeaſes are to be conſi- 
dered, and the obſervations delivered in this 
part, are intended for the uſe of the navy in 
general. | 
For the firſt e days of the voyage 
there is moſt commonly little or no ſickneſs, 
except the vomiting which the motions of the 
ſhip occaſion to thoſe who are unaccuſtomed 
to ſailing; this is however of little conſe- 
quence.* Soon after, and ſometimes before 
this period, a conſiderable change in the diet 
of the ſeamen commences ; wine or ſpirits 
are ſerved to the ſhip's company inſtead of 
ſmall beer ; of wine each man is allowed a 


pint in the day, of rum or brandy halt a pint, 
which 


* For ſea fickneſs, abſtinence from fluids'is proper; a little 
Magneſia may be taken; but keeping on the deck is the moſt ef- 
fectual remedy. 
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which laſt is diluted with a conſiderable 
quantity of water, and the liquor, thus united 
is called Greg. Through neceſlity ſalt pro- 
viſions are the diet. Neither this diet, nor 
the liquor, produce diſeaſes, unleſs the wa- 
ter ſhould be very putrid ; but this is too 
common, not only in tranſports, but like- 
wiſe in our men of war. It may be [weet- 

ened in the following manner: 

After the butts are hoiſted out of the hold, 
let the water contained in them be pumped 
out with a hand pump, from one veſſel into 
another, and let this be frequently repeated 
for two or three days before it be put into 
the ſcuttle butts for the uſe of the ſhip's com- 
pany. It is common to quench hot iron in 
the water, which may likewiſe be- uſeful ; 
but above all things, agitating the water in 
the open air, is the moſt effectual means of 
ſweetening it; ſimple however as this ope- 
ration is, it is generally neglected .!“ 

The putrid water will ſometimes, in hot 
climates, occaſion fevers of the malignant 


kind, 

There are many improvements ſince I wrote this book, and 

Mr. Thompſon, now a ſurgeon at Kenſington, formerly of the 

Royal Navy, has written an excellent treatiſe on the Sea Scur- 
ry, &, Captain Cook's voyage may likewiſe be conſulted, 
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kind, and fluxes ; and by the ſea air, through 
the imprudence of the men ſleeping on the 

deck, are pleuriſies and peripneumonies pro- 
duced. The firſt ſometimes degenerate into 
intermittents, and the latter ſeldom prove fa- 
tal, if judiciouſly treated. 
It is a common practice to keep the ſick, 
on board of a man of war in that part which 
is called the bay. In cold climates this ſitu- 
ation may be proper, but in the hot countries, 
nothing can be more prejudicial : more men 
have been loſt through this injudicious ma- 
nagement, than by the violence of the moſt 
malignant diſeaſes. It is neceſſary, there- 
fore, in order to cure the ſick in ſhips, to 
conſider the heat or cold ; and to beg leave 
of the commander to admit the fick to lay in 
the moſt commodious airy place, if neceſ- 
fary : for a free circulation of air, above all 
other things, is a remedy in putrid malignant 
diſeaſes ; it prevents, in a great meaſure, the 
infection ſpreading, and greatly aſſiſts the 
operation of medicines. 


Pleuriſy 
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Pleuriſy and Peripneumony. 


The firſt is an acute pain in the fide, with 
fever and difficulty of breathing; the ſecond - 
a violent difficulty of breathing and inflam- 
matory fever. 

In the treatment of the pleuriſy or perip- 
neumony, which happen from the cauſe juſt 
mentioned, large and repeated bleedings are 
neceſſary. Internally, the following medi- 
cines are the moſt effectual to raiſe perſpira- 
tion, 


No. 1. Take of gam poruder from 5 to 8 grains in a ſie hos . 
ney or ſyrup, every four or fix hours, 


Or, 


No, 2. Take of /artar emetic two grains, diſſolve it in two table 
ſpoonfuls of water. 

Take a tea ſpoonful, or two teaſpoonfyls in alktle water, 

every four or ſix hours, 


In order to open the bowels. 

No. 3. Take half an ounce or more of Glauber's ſalt, and an 
equal quantity of mana, diſſolved in a quar- 
ter of a pint of water. 

No. 4. Diſſolve a quarter of an ounce of powdered ſal nitre in 4 
quart of water. This may be ſweetened 
with honey, treacle, or ſugar, and drank 
freely as a common drink, 

If 
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If the difficulty of breathing or pain con- 
tinues, bleeding muſt be repeated, and a 4/;fter 
muſt be applied in the pleuriſy to the ſide, 
but in the peripneumony. or inflammation 
of the lungs to the pit of the ſtomach, and 
muſt be kept diſcharging through the hole 
cure. : 

In two or three days the bang is to be 
promoted by | 


+> 1 


No. 5. Take of nitre i Audis, it hs n 
pint of water: to which add two tea ſpoonfuls 


of vinegar of ſquills and ſome honey or ſugar, 
Take two or thine table ſpoonfuls . 


This practice in general will be found "wi 
_ ceſsful, both with the ſoldiers and ſailors. If, 
however, ſome caſes .ſhould occur, that do 
not yield either to repeated bleedings, or to 
the remedies already recommended, then a 
large bliſter muſt be applied to the ſhoulders, 
and kept diſcharging ; and even then the 
former medicines will be moſt convenient on 
ſhip-board, or indeed on ſhore, in the ſervice ; 
where a practitioner ſhould always endeavour 
to confine his practice, and make it as effec- 
tual as poſſible, in removing the diſorder, 
with the feweſt and moſt efficacious reme- 


dies, 


. 
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dies, otherwiſe. he will often a nr 
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Acute F Inflonmatory Fever, „ 


Begins with cold ſhiverings, ſucceeded. by 
great heat, thirſt, nauſea, quick full pulſe; 
pain in the head, back, and loins, &c. It 
commonly ariſes from ſudden cold, the 
drinking cold liquors when over - heated, or 
when in a ſtate of perſpiration. It attacks 
the young, _— ws een =_ b 
the debilitated. 

In the acute en feos, which 
may happen from the ſame cauſe, repeated 
bleedings are neceſſary ; if a nauſea or vo- 
mitings ſhould be diſtreſſing, then about 
three grains of tartar emetic, mixed with a 
little water and magneſia, may be given after 
the bleeding; if this, after diſcharging what- 
ever is on the ſtomach, ſhould not operate on 
the inteſtines, and produce an evacuation 
downwards, then half a grain of tartar 
emetic, with a little magneſia, and about one 
{cruple of nitre, may be mixed in two ounces 
of common water, and be given every hour 
till it operates. | 

2 For 
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For quenching the thirſt, no drink will be 

equal to about a tea- cup full of vinegar mixed 
with a quart of water: it may be drank as 
often as the patient deſires it. This, how- 
ever, ſhould not be given till the other re- 
medics have operated downwards. 

Two drachmg of nitre may be added to 
each quart of vinegar drink, if the heat 
ſhould be intenſe: it muſt be obſerved, that 
nitre is improper in moſt caſes in hot cli. 
mates, but inflammatory diſorders are not 
there ſo frequent as in the colder countries. 

In all other reſpects, the true inflammatory 
fever may be treated Ay as the pleuriſy 
and peripneumony. 

If the fever ſhould continue, and a deli- 
rium come on, about the ſixth or ſeventh day, 
then bliſtering each leg and the back becomes 
neceſſary. 

Internally, the bis julep, and nitre 
diſſolved, will be moſt proper. 

In the recovery, a light laxative will be 
ncceſſary, a little of the common purging 
falts diſſolved, will be as proper as any thing, 
or ten grains af powdered jalap, may be 
I mixed 


} 
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mixed with about fifteen grains of nitre or 
cremor tartar, and taken in ſome water. 

Twenty-five drops of the acid elixir of vi- 
triol in a cup of water, may be taken three 
times in the day, when the patient N 
recover. 

The diet in the beginning, and . the 
augmentation of the fever, ſhould be very 
low ; after its termination, a greater freedom 
is neceſſary ; but with regard to diet, the 
FUN. on board of a ſhip, or in the army, 
obliges men to uſe, in the beſt manner, what⸗ 
ever can be procured. 

In the navy, the ſurgeons are e ſupplied 
with portable ſoup, rice, currants, barley, 
&c. but this kind of diet ſailors and ſol- 
diers in general ſeem averſe to, and though 
they receive them, they frequently are thrown 
immediately overboard. In the Weſt Indies, 
and ſouthern parts of America, thoſe ſtores 
are ſoon ſpoiled, and unfit for uſe, though 


they prove a conſiderable expence to go- 
vernment. 


Ceug bi. 
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| Coughs. Faſt 


— 


A violent cou ough ſometimes 1 the 
people in changing from one climate to ano- 
ther, as from the Weſt-Indies to the coldeſt 
part of North America, or to England. In 
the treating ſuch a complaint, S/eeding is 
proper, and the cooling remedies. If the ir- 
ritation and coughing are very violent, to a 
mixture compoſed of two tea-ſpoonfuls of 
vinegar of ſquills, water, and ſugar, a few. 
drops of liquid laudanum, and nitre muſt be 
added, to every twenty drops at Ieaft half a 
drachm. An oleous mixture, made in the 
following manner, is an excellent remedy ; 
but it cannot be (eaſily procured, as. oll is apt 
to turn rancid in a hot country. 


No, 6. Take of Oil of almonds, or bt live oil re al 
ſpoonfuls. 
Soft water, a quartern and half quarter of a pint. 
Salt of tartar or wormwood, forty 1 
Shake them together. | 
To this may be added 30 or 40 drops of be 
or what is now called tinQuure of opium, and a little 
white ſugar. 
Take two or three table ſpoonfuls three or four times a 
day. 
Or the preſcription, No. 5. is proper for a cough, 
when expectoration or ſpitting ſhould be promoted, 
and a little laudanum muſt be added. 


* 
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It may be remarked that coughs; nay even 
the laſt ſtages of confumptions, are curable, 
by removing from the cold or northern coun. 
tries, to the ſouth of America, or the Weſt 
Indies, witliout . * — We 
ever. 
In all inflammatory Apes thi inteſ- 
tines ſhould be kept in a laxative ſtate, 15 
. ** of falts, or clyſters. 


Blade . 


In the treatment of inflammatory diſtem- 
pers, great attention muſt be paid to the ſea- 
ſon of the year and climate ; for, in propor- 
tion as the country or ſeaſon is hot or cold, 
ſo muſt bleeding be regulated. In colder 
countries, large bleedings are not only ſalu- 
tary, but abſolutely neceflary ; in hot cli- 
mates bleeding muſt not be-repeated ; it muſt 
be frequently omitted, as it exhauſts the 
ſtrength of the patient. The inflammatory 
ſymptoms in moſt diſeaſes, by profuſe bleed- 
ings, are immediately ſucceeded: by a putre- 
factive ſtate of the juices, which will end in 
the death of Ie 
l This 


% 
a. 
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This happened laſt war to the people bes 


longing to M. Lally, in the Eaft-Indies ; for 
the French phyſicians and ſurgeons uſing the 
lancet with the ſame freedom they had been 
accuſtomed to in France, ſlaughtered ſeveral 3 
thouſands of their fellow ſubjects who were 
attacked with malignant fevers, before they 
diſcovered their fatal errors. So that if bleed- 
ing be uſed liberally, without reflecting on 
the ſeaſon of the year, climate, and other cir- 
cumſtances, it will he productive of i 9 f 
rable injuries. f 


On the Diarrhea and Dyſentery. 5 


The diarrhea is a violent and conrinaeli 
purging, with gripings, &c. the dy/ontery is | 
a violent porging, in which blood and mucus 7 
are voided with griping pains, and an incli- 
nation to go to ſtool without evacuation, ex- 
cept of a little blood and mucus. ; 

The diarrhea and dyſentery hat ; 
happen on board of ſhips during a voyage to 
a warm climate, and the putrefactive ſtate of 
the water has no inconſiderable ſhare in pro- 
ducing them. To prevent theſe complaints, 

ſweeten | 
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ſweetening the water by agitating it in che 
open air is of great confequence. Sometimes, 
however, it ariſes from ſome prediſpoſing 
cauſes in the air, which is rendered noxious 
from a great number of people eating, drink- 
ing, and fleeping in a confined place, as be- 
tween the decks. For this reaſon, nothing 
can contribute more to the health of the fol- 
diery or ſeamen than being on the deck as 
much as poſſible. In very hot climates, as 
in South-America and the Weſt-Indies, it is 
better to ſleep under an awning, on the deck; 
under the fore-caſtle, or half-deck; than be- 
low. When a diarrhœa ariſes from any 
noxious particles in the air, it is more dan- 
gerous and difficult of cure than that which 
ariſes from the putrid tate of the water; but 
both will be proportionably dangerous accord- ' 
ing to the heat of the climate. Fruits are of- 
ten productive of theſe diſeaſes. In cold 
countries a diarrhœa is frequently uſeful, 


when it does not continue; but, in hot coun- 


tries, it ſometimes proves fatal, or degene- 
rates ihfo a dyſentery, with which the patient 
languiſhes for a confiderable time, and at laſt 
Vor. ITV? © X | 5 ANG 
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is relieved from his miſery, if not judici- 
ouſly treated, by death: A | 

It is a common practice in the diarrhœa. 
let it ariſe from whatever cauſe, to firſt order 
a vomit, either of the tartar emetic or ipeca- 
cuanba, and, after the operation, to give an 
opiate; then, if the diſeaſe continue, the 
ipecacuanha, in ſmall doſes, is given, and 
vomits are frequently repeated; the vitrum 
 antimoni ceratum is likewiſe | adminiſtered. _ 
Thefe are common practices, but do not 
prove ſucceſsful even in Europe. They are 
much. too violent and dangerous in hot cli- 
mates, eſpecially in the ſummer months; 
for to give vomits when the inteſtines are al- 
ready in a ſtate of irritation, is adding fuel to 
fire, and cannot anſwer any curative Wer | 
whatever. 

The beſt method of treating the purging, 
is, to give gentle laxatives in ſmall doſes, com- 
pofed of ſenna tea, a little manna, ſal Glau- 
beri, or oil, united with water, either with 
a mucilage of gum arabic, or the yolk of an 
egg, or the ſalt of tartar, at the diſtance of 
about two hours between each doſe. By this 
means the ſtomach and inteſtinal canal will 

| de 
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be cleanſed ; then may be given the chalk 
drink, in which may be diffolved à little gum 
arabic, If violent gripings ſhould accompany 
the diſeaſe, which are very common, then a 


little of the confe&. opiata may be taken 


in the doſe of half a drachm, every night, 
but not before the cauſes of the griping be 
removed. If the pains ſhould not be very 
violent, and the diarrhea ſhould in ſome 
meaſure abate by the firſt medicines, it is beſt 
to proceed cautiouſly, and depend on the 
chalk drink, with a doſe or two of the mag- 
neſia, joined with grated ginger, and powdered 
rhubarb, occaſionally, which will often ſue- 
ceed. If the diſorder ſhould not reſiſt theſe 
remedies, and a teneſmus proves troubleſome, 
from relaxation only, then, to the opiate 
confection may be added ſome of the pulv. 
terr. Japon. ſang. dracon. the pulv. e traga- 
canth. comp. a decoction of cort. Peruv. and 
ſuch like medicines, taking care to avoid the 
uſe of any powerful aſtringents, while the 
gripings remain violent. | 


Ty: 
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Of the Dyſemtery, or Bloody Flux. 


It frequently happens that a long-continued 
diarrhœa degenerates into a dy ſentery, and it 
is likewiſe no uncommon thing for a patient 
to be ſeized with this complaint in hot coun- 
tries. It is a common practice in this diſor- 
der to bleed repeatedly; but this would be 
dangerous, and has proved fatal in hot cli- | 
mates. In the cold ſeafons of the year, and 

in colder countries, ſuch a method has its 
advantages. The dyſentery is moſt come 
monly attended with a teneſmus, and not un- 
frequently proves fatal, eſpecially if violent 
emetics are repeated. In this diſorder, in 
which the villous coat of the inteſtines is ab- 
raded in ſeveral places, it is beſt to proceed 
with gentleneſs. At firſt the laxatives may 
be given, or the magneſia, &c. two or three 
times, then it will be proper to give the 
pulv. e tragacanth. comp. in the doſe of two 
ſcruples or more, every two or three hours, 
with the chalk drink, and in all other re- 
ſpects to proceed in the cure, in a ſimilar 
manner to that directed in the diarrhea. 


ER After 
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After proper evacuations, two drachms of 


extract of logwood may be diſſolved in half 


a · pirit of ginger tea, to which may be added 
two drachms of the faveet Elixir of vitriol and 
one drachm of the confectio opiata. Three 


table ſpoonfuls may be taken thfee or four 
times in the day. Spirits may e 


be added to this mixture. 

If a foul air ſHould have been thi ae 
the foregoing: diſeaſes, the patients ſfibuld 
be removed; if from bad water or fruits; 
theſe things, if poffible, ſhould be remedied, 


Scurvy. | $2 | 


As for the ſcurvy, it is chiefly owing to 


falt proviſions; it has been found that vege- 


tables and a freſh diet are the, moſt effectual 
remedies, It frequently occaſions large erup- 
tions, relaxations of the whole habit; de- 
matous ſwellings of the legs, and, in ſome 


inſtances, deprives the patient of the uſe of 


his arms or legs, oecaſioning contract: ions of 
the parts. 
In this diſorder, when the ſick are on hip. 
board, no remedy is better than about twenty 
* Sce Mr, Thompſon's Treatiſe on this diſeaſe. 
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grains of cremor tartar, and the ſame quan- 

tity of flowers of ſulphur, night and morn- 
ing; they ſhould avoid as much as poſſible 


all ſalt meats, and live principally on peaſo, 


burgoo, rice, and ſuch like diet. It however 
frequently happens that ſeamen will not 
comply with any reſtrictions on their diet 
without murmuring, and the oatmeal and 
water, which is boiled to a thick conſiſtence, 
1s ſeldom eat, being more commonly uſed as 
a ſubſtitute for ſoap to waſh their linen. 
Extract of malt is uſed in the navy, and is an 
excellent preſervative againſt putrid diſeaſes 
in hot countries, and likewiſe the ſcurvy. 


Some general Remarks on the C leanlineſs of 
Ships, the proper Place for the Sick, &c. 


Some objections have been already men- 
tioned concerning the place appointed for the 
ſick on ſnip- board, and in putrid malignant 
diſeaſes there is no chance of ſaving their 
lives, unleſs ſome alteration is adopted. The 
place called the bay, can only be compared to 
a cellar, where there is little or no circulation 
of pure air; a number of ſick lay cloſe toge- 

. ther, 
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E * amidſt the ſtench ariſing from the diſ- 
eaſes, and the putrid exhalations of the pati- 
_ ents evacuations. It is generally dark, and 
its cleanlineſs, in many ſhips, ſeldom in- 
ſpected into; though this, and a freſh air, 
above all other things. is neceſſary for the re- 
covery of patients in the generality of fevers, 
and many other diſorders, 
In cold countries, or in the European cli- 
mate, this inconvenience is not ſo immedi- 
ately felt as in hot countries. In the firſt, 
the diſorders that happen are ſlow in their ef- 
fects ; in the ſummer months, in the Weſt- 
Indies and America, the fevers, fluxes, and 
other complaints, deſtroy patients in a few 
days, and moſt commonly terminate by a 
putrid ſtate of the whole habit. Whatever 
is done by medicine, muſt be effefted imme- 
diately, or the patient dies. It, therefore, 
becomes a principal object with thoſe who 
have the care of the ſick, to unite all the 
means that art can ſuggeſt to ſave the pa- 
tient's life; amongſt theſe, no one is ſo ne- 
ceſſary as a good air. But this cannot be pro- 
cured as things are now ordered; and thus 
many brave foldiers and failors become the 
devoted 
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+ 4 mn 


devoted victims to bad. management, inatteny 
tion, or obſtinate perſeverance in old cuſ- 
toms.“ To remedy this evil, a concurrence 
of the captain and ſuperior officers of a ſhip. 
is neceſſary ; which ſometimes, however, ne», 
ceſſary, is not attainable, owing, to an ob- 
ſtinate tenacity to old cuſtoms, eſpecially | 
amongſt thoſe who, in my time, were called 
ninety-1Woers, or thoſe who talked of, the na- 
val fights of 1692. Under the half-deck, 
the working of a ſhip is an objection; ; under 
the forecaſtle is the galley-fire; therefore 
theſe places are improper. In frigates, the 
main hatchway births, where the ballaſt 
ports are fixed, would be the moſt eligible 
ſituation for the ſick in infectious complaints; 
or under the booms, between the fore and 
main ehre in the place vulgarly called 
no man's land. In large ſhips, any part where 
the ports are open on both ſides, would be 
much better than the 3% There can be, 
little or no objection to this alteration, ſo eſ- 
ſentially Dey for faving the lives of the 


ſickly 


e in many reſpects, js on a mb 


better footing than formerly, I ſpeak of what 1 obſerved from 
the years 1760 until 1764. 
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ſickly ſeamen.;. except that it deprives the 


armourer, and, ſome. few petit officers of the 
births they are accuſtomed to on board of 
frigates: in larger ſhips, Loan, ſee no reaſon. 
whatever for not; complying with. this uſeful 
plan, unleſs there ſhould be a greater num 


ber of men k. chan the places. could on- 


tain... 
© 1 3 e e 
of the moſt malignant kind, ſhall ariſe from, 
the ſmell of the 4z/ge water, that lies; at. the- 
bottom of the ſhip. ; it is rendered very fœtid 
from the ſoft, loom: and; muddy parts of. the 
ballaſt; and the filthy thing thrawn down by. 
the ſhip's. company. Going into the hold, 

will commonly. change bright fi tverito.a black. 
color. In the pumping up this putrid water, , 
in order to diſcharge, it from the ſhip, , in hot 
countries, the men who work at the pump, 
are taken ſometimes. with a, giddineſs, fall 
down on the deck, are ſeized with a vomit- 
ing, pain in the head, and violent fever ; 

which. proves fatal in a few days. This, 
happened at the Havanna. I have known 
this diſorder to become, infectious in the 
WeſteIndia and American. harbours; and. 
thoſe 
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thoſe who attended ſuch patients, have been 
ſeized with the diſorder, and moſt frequently 
It their lives, With proper medical aſſiſt- 
ance many may be ſaved.; but medical ſkill, 
in theſe caſes, unleſs aſſiſted by a free "Ty 
tion of air, will avail nothing. | 
To prevent, as much as poſſible, theſe 
baneful effects, freſh water ſhould be ſuffered 
to flow into the well of the ſhip 7wice in the 
day, in hot climates, and be pumped out. 
When the ſhip is hove down, waſhing the 
ballaſt, cleanſing the limbers, and well waſh- 
ing the hold, will be extremely uſeful, for 
preſerving the health of a ſhip's company. 
The beds, cloathing, &c. of all the ſhip's 
company ſhould every day be carried on deck 
to ſweeten, and the linen, &c. they wear, 
ſhould be waſhed and changed as often as 
poſſible. All the cloaths about the fick and 
dead ſhould be removed and * eee | 
cleanſed. | 


On the Diſeaſe of America, its Climate, &c. 
but which is applicable to all hot Countries. 


Before the particular diſeaſes common to 
America are treated of, it will be of ſome 
con ſe- 
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conſequence to give a general idea of the | 
change of the ſeaſons; the air, and climate. mn 

From the ſea fide, for a great number of | 
miles up the country, the land is rather low | 
in moſt places; it then gradually riſes, and 
terminates in lofty mountains towards the 
weſt. Theſe mountains form a chain, as it 
were, and run from the ſouthern provinces all 
throughout the continent of North America. | 
From the eaſt fide of theſe, many large rivers” [1 
ariſe, and, running in winding courſes, diſ- | | 
charge themſelves into the ocean: they re- | 
ceive all the waters of the adjacent lands. 
which are frequently overflowed for many” 
miles, owing to diſſolved ſnow, or the falling 
of heavy rains in the interior parts of the 
country, The rains happen both in | pring 
and autumn, but moſt frequently in the lat- 
ter ſeaſon. The inundations deſtroy ſeveral 
reptiles and inſects, which, with the putre- 
faction of vegetables, and leaves of trees, in- 
fect the air, and produce many diſeaſes. 


WWeather, 


In the winter, in the northern provinces of 
America, the weather is extremely cold; 


there 


% 
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there are likewiſe large falls of ſnow. In the 
ſouthern provinces the froſts ſeldom remain 
long. In both North and South America the 

ſummer. months are exceedingly hot; the 
heat in the ſouthern provinces is equal to that 
in the Weſt- Indies. In Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, and Georgia, during ſum- 

mer, the mercury has been known to riſe to 
the 1 zoth divifion of the thermometer. Me- 
tals. at this time are very Hot, and cannot be 
eaſily handled : cer is ſo ſcarce, from this 
exceſſive heat, that many beaſts, and ſomes. 
times men, periſh through want of chata ne 
ceſſary article of life. 

After theſe heats, whirlwinds ſometimes 
happen, that carry away trees, ſink ſhips in 

the harbours, and do an incredible deal of 
miſchief. The heat of the ſummer continues 
about four months. 

The power of the ſun i is ſo great, when the 
ſeaſon is dry, in the ſouthern provinces, that 
the earth becomes parched; no ſeed. that is 
ſown will grow ; but ſo fertile is the country, 
that, with one crop out of three, the plan- 
ters are abundantly fatisfied. The country 
abounds with woods, not one twentieth part, 

at 
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"The dews rp e and "FINES at- 
moſphere replete with moiſture ; thoſe who 
are obliged to be in the open air at night, are 
damped, chilled, and a general laſſitude is 
quickly perceived. The dews being pene- 
trating, no apparel is proof againſt them; for 
they preſently paſs to the ſkin, conveying a 
damp, injurious cool air. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the fogs that ſometimes obſcure the 
ſun for ſeveral days together: whence, if no 
other bad effects follow, a torpor both of the 
mind and body will be induced. | 
In this dark ſeaſon, water wil be ben 
pouring down looking-glaſſes, candles burn 
dimly, ſinks and ſtanding waters emit an of- 
fenſive vapor, all things are wet in houſes 
that have no fires. This is the common 
weather in the latter part of autumn and win- 
ter, in the ſouthern provinces, except when 
it be froſty ; and the ſame is obſerved in the 
northern, though in a leſs degree. 
The fogs generally are diſſipated before 


twelve o'clock in the forenoon by the wind, 
or exhaled by the ſun. 


During 
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During the hot hot weather, the people in 
the country enjoy better health than thoſe 
in town; but oy are W in au- 
tumn. bes 

Thunder and ee happen at all 4 
ſons, and from April to September a ſhower 
of rain is ſeldom ſeen without both; but they 
are more dreadful in June, Fuly, and Auguſt, 
for, during that period, ſcarce a night paſſes 
without lightning; indeed, the air ſeems at 
times to be all in a flame. The thunder 
guſts are ſometimes very violent after heat, 
in which are inceſſant flaſhes of lightning, 
by which it happens that ſome people are 
killed every year. 


Winds, 


When a ſouth wind blows from the war- 
mer latitudes, it is always hot and moiſt. 
A ſouth-weſt wind is ſultry and moiſt in ſum- 

mer; as it paſſes over large ſpaces of heated, 
| marſhy, overflowed, or wood lands, and in 
the winter it brings damps or rain. 'The 
winds that blow from the north-weſt, are 
cooling and refreſhing in ſummer, but bleak. 

and 
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and chilling in winter: at all ſeaſons, they 


diſpel clouds and fogs. With a north- eaſt 
wind there is ſeldom a clear ſky... The wind, 


which commonly ſprings up from the ſouth- 


eaſt, about ten O clock in the forenoon, is 
called the Sea Breeze; it continues till to- 


wards ſeven in the evening. About eight or 
nine, a ſmall weſterly wind ariſes, and. con- 
tinues till the ſame hour the next morning. 


Theſe alternately ſucceed each other, in the 


ſummer, and are very refreſhing, 


Mater. 


5 25 7 
Near the ſea coaſts, if wells be ſunk deeper 


than eleven or twelve feet, their bottoms 


being then on an equality with the ſurface of 
the low tide, the water has a faltiſh taſte, 
from the ſea tranfuding through the earth. 


If this water be drank with food, it proves: 


purgative. In the country, however, there 
are good ſprings, and likewiſe wholeſome. 


water in the rivers, when it be ſuffered to. 
depoſit its earthly particles before it be uſed, ; 


In the ſpring and autumn, the angſarca: 
aſcites, and ædematous tumors in general of 


the 


PPP ey re 
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the dropfical kind, and intermitring fevers, 
ate moſt predominant. | 

In the ſummer, fevers, tiarrbea, Anery, b 
apoplexies; and in the latter part, eſpecially 
if the ſeaſon be rainy, putrid and ow nervous ; 
' fevers. | 

In winter, ſore throats, peripneumony, 
pleuriſy, and ſometimes coughs happen. 
Theſe are the diſorders that are common to 
the natives. Though in ſeveral parts of 
North America, the inhabitants are very 
healthful: in the ſouthern, at particular ſea- 
ſons, much ſickneſs prevails. The preven- 
tion of diſeaſes, in the different ſeaſons, ſhall 
be next conſidered. 


Rules for the Preſervation of Health in America, 
and Hot Climates. | 


There is a conſiderable difference between 
giving advice to a large fleet and army, com- 
poſed of ſeveral thouſands of men, and a few 
individuals, or a company or two of ſoldiers. 
Many diſorders will inevitably rage amongſt ' 
the firſt, that war never happen _ the 
latter. 


To 
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To the natives, likewiſe; a country may 


ſeldom produce diſeaſes ; but to ſtrangers, 
the moſt fatal effects may enſue: to prove 


which, innumerable inſtances might be pro- 
duced, It is impoſlible to foreſee what may 


exactly happen to ſuch a numerous body of 


men as are engaged in the preſent expedition; 


therefore general rules are here intended; the 


particular management of ſeveral incidents 


muſt depend on the good ſenſe and diſere- 


tion of the individuals immediately inte- 
reſted. 


In the Summer, 724 


Avoid drinking cold water after being 


heated by a march, or any hard exerciſe, for 
it has proved fatal: but as drink is abſolutely 


neceſſary in a country in which people per- 
ſpire exceedingly, the water ſhould be mixed 
with about one eighth of um. This is one 


of the moſt ſimple and beſt drinks in the coun- | 


try. To thoſe who are relaxed, nothing can 
be better than an addition to this drink of 
about twelve drops of the acid elixir ef 1 vi- 
riot, three or four times in the day. 


Vor. IV. Y All 
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All exceſſes of every kind ſhould be avoided 


as much as pofſible, and drunkenmeſs i in par- | 


"ticular. 


No perſon ſhould ſleep at night in mo open 


air, as it is extremely hazardous, on account 
of the damps. When the men ſleep, they 


ſhould have a ſort of long light linen trow- 


ſers, to prevent injuries from muſquetoes, horſe 
flies, and other inſects, as they ſometimes 
-produce inflammations and ulcers in the legs, 
and even mottifications : the officers may 
guard againſt theſe evils, by having gauze 
curtains to their beds. 

The beſt remedy for the inflammation ariſ- 
ing from theſe cauſes, is the juice of a lime, 
ſharp vinegar, the vegeto· mineral water, or 

ſpirits of hartſhorn and water. 


There ſhould be a general rule with regard 


— 


to water; never drink that which proves es | 


ative. | 
| 14 4 


The men ſhould. be very moderate in eat- 


ing che ſummer fruits, as they are productive 
of diarrhceas, dyſenteries, and other diſor- 


ders, which have ſuddenly diminiſhed the 


numbers of great armies. 


1 
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Above all things, where there is a large 
army, cleanlineſs, not only in dreſs, but i in 
all other reſpects, ſhould be ſtrongly inculca- 
ted, and even inſiſted on; for nothing. will 
be more likely to produce the moſt dangerous 
epidemic diſeaſes, than the ffench ariſing from 
the natural evacuations, the uſeleſs parts of 
vegetables, the remains of the meat, &c. 
and though there may be great difficulty in 
regulating theſe matters, yet they are ſo im- 


portant, that on no conſideration ſhould they 
be neglected, - | 


In the Autumn, 


Many inconveniences will moſt probably 

_ ariſe in this ſeaſon. The air, which circulates 
through the country, is tainted more or leſs 
with putridity, ariſing from the heavy rams, 
and the putrefaction of vegetables, &c. this will 
be ſtill more noxious in proportion as the ſea- 
ſon is hot, or to thoſe who are in the ſouthern 
provinces. All the precautions before men- 
tioned, are more particularly to be attended 
to at this time. A larger quantity of rum 
may be drank with the water, and the elixir 
Y 2a 5874 al. 
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ol vitriol will be very uſeful. The evening 
and morning damps, and all exceſſes. ſhould 
be avoided as much as poſſible: at this 
ſeaſon Madeira wine, and other liquors, may 
be uſed more freely than at any other part of 
the year. Particular care ſhould be taken to 


keep the head warm of a night with a thick 
milled ys | 


| Winter 4 


% 


In the winter diſorders are leſs frequent, 
and in the northern parts, the principal 
thing is. to guard againſt the cold, which 
is intenſe ; in the ſouthern, the damps, as 
well as cold, are to be attended to. In 
ſhort, the' rules obſerved in England will 
hold good in this ſeaſon. 


8 pring. 


In the ſpring fewer diſorders happen than 
in autumn; however, the ſame rules ought 
to be obſerved. 

This is the general account of the wer; 
ther, and the methods of preventing ſickneſs 
in the different ſeaſons ; but the weather' va- 
ries, as in moſt other countries, every year. 


In 
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In ſome years diſorders are very prevalent ;. 
in others they are leſs frequent. The next 


thing to be conſidered is, the general me- 


thods of cure for the complaints that moſt 


i 


mn happen. 


JH On _ Fe I Fever. . 


There are no diſorders during a damp 
autumn in America, more frequent than fe- 
vers of the intermittent kind. The patient 
1s firſt ſeized with a cold ſhivering, this is 
ſucceeded by heat, an uneaſineſs, languor of 


the whole body, and great thirſt ; ſometimes 


it is attended with a violent head-ach, at 


others not. It is ſimilar to the common in- 
termittents of other countries, except that it 


produces greater laſſitude, the ſymptoms are 
more violent, and ſooner bring on an univer- 
fal relaxation of the whole body. 7. 
It is a common practice in thefe diſeaſes to 
give, at firſt, emetics and ſudorifics ; after- 
wards a laxative, then the bark: in the colder 


climates, theſe remedies commonly cure the 


diſorder. Theſe methods will likewiſe ſuc- 
ceed in the northern parts of America in the 
winter, but in the ſpring and autumn; when 


Meſe 


_ e ER 
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theſe complaints ate moft predominant, in 
proportion as the climate is hot, ſo muſt the 
practice be gentle. Emetics are too violent, 

as likewiſe any rough remedies whatever. 

In the beginning of the diſorder, it will be 
beſt to give a gentle laxative, the zinfura 
ene, in the doſe of about two or three 

drachms; or half an ounce mixed with about 
three table ſpoonfuls of water, will be pro- 
per: cremor tartar, or any other gentle lax- 
ative, may be likewiſe uſed. When this has 
operated downwards, during the fit, hot vine- 
gar drink will be an excellent remedy, if 
it does not diſagree with the ſtomach. When 
the fever is off, the bark given in the follow- 
ing manner, will generally cure the diſorder. 


Bark Mixture. 


Take of powdered bark one ounce, put it 
into a quart bottle, add to it two ounces of 
any proof ſpirit, and fill the bottle nearly _ 
with the decoction of bark; then put to this 
mixture two or three drachms of the acid 
elixir of vitriol, About four table ſpoonfuls 
of this ſhould be taken every two hours 
while the fever is off, When the cold ſhi- 


| vering 


an 
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vering and fever again return, then the vine- 
gar drink is to be adminiſtere. 

Theſe two remedies are to he Smale | 
given till: the diſorder. be cured, which will 
be greatly facilitated 105 the NH of a 
free good air. 

In caſe of coſtiveneſs, it will be: deeper. to 
give ſome gentle laxative during the admi- c 
niſtration of the above remedies. 

If the bark prove ineffectual, the obſtructed 
viſcera muſt be attended to; for this pur- 
poſe a grain or two of calomel ſhould be 


taken with any bitter purging on — 
other day. 


On PE Purrid eke Fever. 


In rainy damp ſeaſons, putrid and nervous 
fevers appear, in which the eyes ſoon loſe 
their brightneſs ; the tongue faulters, trem- 
bles ; is either brown, parched, and dry, or 
ſlimy and pale. A great reſtleſſneſs, watch. 


ings, and tremblings, accompany this diſ- 
order, The fick toſs themſelves about ſeem- 


ingly with anxiety, and mutter words in an 
incoherent manner: others ſtart ſuddenly 
when they are ſpoken to, or touched ; and 

after 
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after ſtaring wildly about the room, fall in a 
few minutes into a kind of flumber. © 
Vomitings, purgings, profufe ſweats, and 

a general laſſitude of body, with pupls yoo 
techia, attend theſe fevers. 

In this fever no emetics, or ve 1 
cines whatever, ſhould be given, for they 
irritate, render the ſymptoms more violent, 
and may prove deſtructive to the patient. i 
The beſt method of allaying the irritation 
in the ſtomach, will be by giving gentle 
laxatives, or repeated clyſters. Whatever is 
given, ſhould be ſmall in quantity, not above 
a table ſpoonful at a doſe, and this ſhould be 
repeated about every half hour or hour till it 
operates. A decoction of tamarinds and 
ſenna, with the addition of a little of the 
tinct. of ſenna is proper, or cremor tartar 
one drachm, rhubarb powdered 15 grains, 
and a little ginger. If theſe ſhould TIM 
downwards, when the vomiting ceaſes, 
drink compoſed of two tea ſpoonfuls of 400 
elixir of vitriol, a quart of water, and a little 
ſugar, ſhould be given, which indeed, while 
the fever remains, is the beſt medicine. 


The 
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The mouth and tongue ſhould' be kept 
quite clean in this diſorder, either by a ſolu. 
tion of borax, vinegar and water, or a gargle 
compoſed of ſpirit of vitriol and water. 
If the fever does not terminate in death, 


by a putrefactive Nate of the juices, which is 


no unccommon thing, eſpecially if the pa- 


tient lies in an impure air, it generally be- 


comes an intermittent. 'This circumſtance 


ſhould be particularly attended to; and the 
bark ſhould be given, in the firſt inſtance * 


an intermarſſion, with __ 


of « the Putrid Bilious Fever. 7 | 


| This terrible diſtemper i is not ſo n 


in North America, as in the Southern pro- 


vinces; nor in the latter, as in the Weſt In- 


dies ; but it appears ſometimes, when the 
weather is very warm and rainy, during the 
months of Auguſt; September, and October. 

This diſorder differs very little from the 
yellow peſtilential fever of the Weſt Indies. 
It begins with a vomiting of bile, and ſome- 
times a diarrhoea, a great heat, thirſt, an un- 


eaſineſs of the whole body, and the ſpirits 
: 8 are 


RR 
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are exceedingly depreſſed. Sometimes the 


four days, and no remedy whatever will allay, 
it. About the third, fourth, or fifth day, 
ſonner or later, as the patient is propor- 
tionably robuſt or weakly, the evacuations. 
have a cadaverous ſcent; the eyes appear 
yellow the tongue is of a colour nearly ap- 
proaching to black. From the firſt attack, a 
general weakneſs is perceived, an anxiety of 
mind, and even mongſt men otherwiſe re- 
markably courageous, are depreſſed... Some 
have an opinion, from the firſt beginning of the 
diſcafe, that they ſhall die, and they frequently 
do. Putrid, blood in the latter ſtages of the diſ. 
order appears about the gums, tongue, teeth, 
and inſide of the cheek, that ſmells very of- 
fenfive. It iflues from, and appears hanging 
about the internal part of the noſtrils. In 
this Nate of the diſeaſe, little pain is felt; the 
patient ſometimes appears very ſerene and 
ſenſible, and dies. Some authors ſay, that 
the putrid blood iſſues through the pores of 
the ſkin—1 never ſaw an inſtance of this ſort, 
though I have attended great numbers of - 
people in this fever. 6 
| This 
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This dreadful fever may happen in har- 
bours during the hot ſeaſons; where the ſhips: | 
are ſurrounded with high mountains or 


woods, as in Tome of the Weſt- India iſlands; 
Norfolk river in Virginia, and other places 


in America; or from the putrid vapours that 
may ariſe from a great number of people in 
a cloſe place; and above all, from a diſre- 
gard of the ſtricteſt cleanlineſs in a camp. 


This diſtemper is epidemic, and rages like 


the plague: fo dangerous is it, that very few: 
who attend the ſick eſcape with their lives: 


therefore it will be of ſame uſe to know the 


beſt methods of avoiding this 0 N 
venting its fatal ravages. | 44 

Whenever ſuch diſorder apps on bond 
ipal in any harbour, the ſick ſhould be im- 


mediately removed on board ſome ſhip . a 


a purer air is circulating. 

If it happens in a camp, the n ſhould 
be inveſtigated, and, if poſſible, removed. If 
the place be unhealthy, either from. being 
ſurrounded by woodlands, high mountains, 


or from the putrid exhalations of lakes, or 
ſtanding waters, a more eligible ſituation 


ſhould be adopted, If i it happen in an hoſ- 
Punt. 


| 
ö 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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pital, owing to the ſame cauſe, as was the 
caſe at Greenwich Hoſpital, in the iſland off 
Jamaica; the fick ſhould be removed to 
ſome open airy.” place, or e cannot re- 
cover. : 
With regard to thoſe who attend the ſick 
in theſe fevers, they frequently fall a ſacrifice 
to its malignity. It is impoſhble to ive 
without breathing ; and thoſe who receive 
into the lungs putrid vapours, arifing from 
the ſick, will be more or leſs affected. By 
feeling the pulſes of a number of fuch ſick 
people, a tingling is felt running up the arm 
in the direction of the lymphatic veſſels. 
This I have frequently experienced; and 
thus the putrid matter has been abſorbed. 

For the firſt, what will prove. beneficial to 
the fick, will fave the phyſician or ſurgeon ; 
that is, a free air. To prevent the abſorp- 
tion of the putrid perſpiration by the fingers, 
it will be proper to rub the hand over 
with a little oil, in which camphor has 
been diffolved : this will infallibly pre- 
vent the infection while a practitioner is 


performing the neceſſary duties of the pro- 
feſſion. 


Cure, 
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Cure. It is a common practice in this fe- 
ver, to firſt order the ſtomach to be waſhed 


out with an infuſion of chamomile flowers, 


warm water, or carduus benedictus. Some 
| preſcribe an emetic, afterwards it is common 


to give one grain of opium, in hopes of allay- 5 


ing the irritation in the ſtomach; it is too 
violent a practice to exeite vomiting; and it 
would be difficult to comprehend on what 


principle an opiate is immediately given: 


at firſt, a violent agitation is excited either by 
emetic or water; and then, in direct contra- 
diction to this practice, a quieting medicine 
is adminiſtered. From the firſt beginning of 
this diſorder, bile 1s vomited up, and emetics 
commonly incregſe the ſymptoms ; beſides, 
the bile may be abſorbed by the lacteals, and 
uniting with the blood, may occaſion the 
yellowneſs that appears in every part of the 
body; excluſive of a probability of the dif- 
fuſed bile promoting the ene that 
ſoon commences. 

The putrid fevers that happen in hot 
climates frequently prove fatal; but this I 
ſincerely believe to be often owing to bad 
medical treatment. I have known inſtances 

of 


| 
| 
| 
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of people recovering without any medical aſ- 


 fiſtance ; on the contrary, when the common 
and moſt approved methods of cure have 
deen ſtrictly adhered to, the patients gene- 


rally have died. To bleed is a common prac- 


tice; it is more dangerous than in the purrid 
fore throat. Vomiting is too violent; purges 


cannot be given, owing to the inceſſant 
reachings of bile; for every thing comes 
immediately off the ſtomach. The moſt ap- 


proved antiſeptics are uſeleſs, unleſs the ir- 
ritation of the ſtomach abate; this ſeldom 


happens, for the common remedies increaſe 


it. In many caſes, no attempts to cure this 


fever will ſucceed ; but I ſhall deliver what 


1 have known to prove ſucceſsful in many 


inſtances ; others may make improvements 


ene this fever happens, the fiſt 
thing a phyſician or ſurgeon ſhould conſider, 


is, to inveſtigate the cauſe. A high uncleared 
woodland above a town will produce it, as I 


remember was the caſe at the Grenades, where 
it proved fatal to many. It may happen in 
an harbour or river ſurrounded by high trees 


or hills. It may ariſe from the 6:/ge water 
3 on 
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on board of a ſhip; or the 'exhalations from 
the earth during the rainy months. Tue 
cauſes firſt ought to be conſidered, and im- 
mediately removed, if practicable. The 
next thing that ſhould be done, is to remove 
the patient from the place where the diſorder 
commencer, to a better air: if this cannot be 
effected in the firſt inſtances of ſickneſs, it 
may ſoon afterwards, and is the only means 
of preventing the infection from ſpreading. 
As an impure air is the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
ſo is a pure good air a principal remedy; 
and no ſucceſs' will attend any 1 inten- 
"Gong without it can be procured, - 
As thereis an accumulation of Mens this 
diforder, it is beſt, if poffible, to carry it off 
through the | inteſtines, by means of gentle 
laxatives, given in ſmall doſes and often, or 
by repeated clyſters; though it may happen. 
that neither of theſe methods prove effectual. 
As a laxative, ſome decoction of ſenna and | 
tamarinds, to which may be added ſome tinc- 
ture of ſenna and cremor tartar: a mixture 
of this ſort ſuould be given in the doſe of 
one table ſpoonful at a time, till it operate. 
If it ſhould come off the ſtomach in the firſt 


inſtances, 
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inſtances, yet ĩt may be repeated. If the vo- 
miting ſhould ceafe, the acid vitriolic drink 


is an excellent remedy, as it cools, allays the 
extreme thirſt, acts as an antiputreſcent; and 


comes in immediate contact with the ſeat of 3 
the diſeaſe. I have known it, in many in- 
mes to correct the moſt putrid evacua- 


tions that were diſcharged downwards. 
Little elſe can be done while the fever is in 
its ſtate of augmentation. To the acid drink 


may be added camphorated julep, occaſion- | 


ally z but it is beſt not to attempt too much 


by medicine, until the ſtomach will bear 
the bark. About the ſecond or third day, 
ſooner or later, according to the degree of L 
heat, and the conſtitution of the patient, if : 


the fever does not prove fatal, it greatly ſub= 
ſides. At this time all the ſigns of putridity 
appear about the gums,” teeth, noſe, and 
tongue. The mouth and fauces ſhould 
therefore be kept as clean as poſſible, to pre- 
vent drawing into the lungs the putrid va- 


pour that ariſes from theſe parts, which are I 


nearly in a ſtate of mortification. In this 
Rate of the diſorder, or ſooner, if poſlible, 
* bark and elixir of vitriol will be proper: 


——— 
— 
ö A 


but 


— 
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| but it muſt not be given in large doſes. 
The bark mixture already mentioned may 
de given, about one or two table ſpoonfuls 
at a time, and repeated every hour. Be- 
fore taking every doſe of the bark; the 
Mouth and fauces ſhould be well cleaned, 
to prevent any of the putrid matter going 
Into the ſtomach. 
If the bark be given during the feſt ſtages 
of the diſtemper, it ſometimes produces 
diſorders of the liver; the fear of this cir- 
cumſtance, however, ſhould not protract 
for a moment the uſe of the bark. In the 
enlargement of this viſcus a /alivarion has 
proved ſucceſsful in the Eaft-Indres ; and it 
is equally advantageous in all warm climates ; 
but I am certain the ſcirrhous liver is ſafely 
cured by calomel and ſulphur auratum anti- 
monii in ſmall doſes, and frequently repeated, 
without ſalivation. In the recovery of the 
' fick, the moſt nutritious diet is So 


Of the Putrid Sore 7. Broar. 


The Spell ſore throat ſamatimes appears 
in February, March, and — and even 
* A 2 | in 
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in the autumn, in America. It is not 
epidemic, and is eaſily cured by the acid 
drink, the bark mixture, and being parti- 
cularly careful in keeping the mouth, 
tongue, and fauces . clean; eſpecially be- 
fore any thing is ſwallowed. / This me» 
thod always ſucceeds equally well in Eng. 
land, unleſs through a miſtake the patient 
has been bled, or has taken antiphlogiſtics; it 
then commonly proves fatal. 

There 1s another. complaint which hap- 
pens amongſt men who are expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun, and are ſo imprudent as 
not to have their heads covered. This 
makes its appearance ſimilar to the phreni- 
tis, and is a ſpecies of that diſorder; the 
patient ſtares wildly, raves, and is ungo- 
vernable. It ariſes from the power of the ſun, 
and is not uncommon to thoſe who row in 
boats in hot climates. It is not always a 
dangerous diſorder; for I have often ſeen 
it cured, Vinegar drink and camphor are 
the moſt effectual remedies, and in ple- 
thoric habits bleeding may not be improper ; 
it has proved ſerviceable. With the ad- 
eniniſtration of the medicines, the patient 
generally 


» 
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generally falls into a fleep, perſpires freely, 
and awakes cured; 


On the Method of treating Guiiſto W. ound; 

in Hot Climater. | 
It is not intended here to particularize 
the treatment of the gun-ſhbt wounds of 
different parts; but to give ſome general ob- 
ſervations that may prove uſeful to thoſe 
who are unaccuſtomed to hot climates. 

For a rational practice, Mr. Ranby's pro- 
duction may be conſulted with great adyan- 
tage; he was the firſt who introduced a mild 
treatment. There is little to be done in 
theſe caſes, except by dilating the wound 
freely in the direction of the ſinus, if it runs 
not too deep, or near to any large veſſels, 
nerves, or tendons. No violence ſhould 
be uſed in attempting to extract 3 
bodies. In hot climates great cleanlineſs 
ſhould be obſerved, and the patients dreſſed 
at leaſt twice; and in large wounds, and 
hot ſeaſons, three times in the day: on 
removing the offenſive dreflings depends 
the ſalvation of the patient. | 

„„ During 

* Bilguer, fur I invilie de Tamputation, ſhould be read again 

and again, 


. 0 
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During the fever that accompanies all 
large wounds, the vinegar drink will be 
uſeful. The bark mixture is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary in many caſes, to prevent a mor- 
| fication ; ; and it may be uſed liberally, 
There is a dangerous practice laid own 
by that excellent ſurgeon Mr. Samuel 
Sharp, with-regard to amputation. He ad- 
viſes, in his Treatiſe on the Operations of 
Surgery, for the ſurgeon to wait till a ſe- 
paration happens of the ſound from the 
mortified parts. 

This practice has become univerſa. 
amongſt the - Engliſh ſurgeons, and in 
Europe it does not prove unſucceſsful ; but in 
hot countries, patients will loſe their lives if 
a ſeparation is waited for: in many inſtances 

it never happens; and by the putrid mat- 
ter being abſorbed into the habit, an univerſal 
putridity of the body deſtroys the patient. 
The offenſiveneſs of the diſcharge may like- 
wiſe be productive of an epidemic malig- 
nant fever. 

In all gun-ſhot wounds, lunge ulcers or 
bother caſes that may require amputation, it 
is * to perform it early; this practice is 


ſuc- 
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ſucceſsful in all hot climates, where the com- 


mon methods are generally deſtructive. 


In all large ulcers that are ſpreading, which 


happen from the venom of inſects, &c. and 
have a tendency to mortify, the bark mixture 


will be found the moſt effectual medicine. 


The nitre, though an excellent remedy in 


northern countries, is injurious in thoſe cli- 


mates. 


Of the Locked Faw. 


This diſorder is not uncommon in hot 
countries, and is the companion of gun-ſhot 
wounds, ulcers, and amputations ; or it may - 


ariſe from accidents, as ſplinters, puncturing 
the tendinous or nervous parts ; wounds of 
the joints, and lying in the open air at night 
in the damp foggy ſeaſons. 


6.74 


Opium, muſk, and warm bathing, are - 


commended by different writers. 


I have tried all thefe methods, but never in 
one inſtance with ſucceſs ; for all the patients 


thus attacked, who came under my obſerva- 
tion, died. This is not mentioned to diſcou- 
rage practitioners from attempting the cure of 

this 
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this alarming affection ; every method ſhould 
be tried that may be ſuggeſted, and whoever 
diſcovers more certain remedies than thoſe at 
preſent known, will well deſerye the eſteem 
of all mankind.* | 


Some Remarks on the Medical Prins ons for 
the Uſe of hot Climates, and the Manner of 
preparing the principal C ompoſitions men- 
tioned in this Eſſay, 


'There are ſeveral medicines that are ſent 
out by goyernment to hot climates, that be- 
come uſeleſs before they reach the place of 
their deſtination. Of this claſs are all con- 
fections, conſerves, ſyrups, electuaries, ſome 
vinous tinctures, and ſeveral powders. The 
firſt ferment, ſpoil, and are ſoon unſerviceable. 
The powders, through the dampneſs of the 
places on board of the ſhip in which the ſtores 
are towed, become inefficacious. Several of 
theſe articles to the navy ſurgeons are very 
expenſive ; ; in the army, where the ſupplies 
are allowed by government, it becomes an 


unneceſſary 


* How the locked jaw has been actually cured at the St. Mary- 


le-Rone Infirmary, may be ſeen in the fermer part of theſe 
writings, under the article Telanns. - : 
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unneceſſary expence to the nation. Nothin g 

can be more abſurd than to ſend out a vaſt 
quantity of uſeleſs drugs to be thrown over- 
board, when at half, nay, one third of the Rs 
expence, the whole army and navy might be 
furniſhed with things more eſſentially necef- 

fary for preſerving the lives of the ſoldiers 

and ſeamen, | N 8 


1 it 1 Ne 


Fithiogs n. Mme! Lime juice | 
Balſam of Sulphur Liquid laudanum 
with turpentine. - Mithridate 


” 4 


Bark, Peruviim Manna 
Borax ee eee , 4 Magneſia thy 8 1 
Calomel +} INH] "Nitre 4 „Al a BUFFS b 
Camphor "Olive off n 
chakkk 00 OR 
Dragon s blood pow. Spirit of bangt. 
dered | Salt, Glauber's hs 

Elixir of vitriol. "Tartar emeticum | ' 
Extract of logwood Tamarindss 
Goulard's extract Tinctura facra 
Jalap powder Vinegar 

Japan earth Vinegar of ſquills 


3 P reparati on 
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| Preparat if * of the Remedice, 


Campbor Fulep, 


Take of camphire one drachm ; the fineſt 
ſugar half an aunce; cold water one pint; 
let the camphire be ground firſt with a little 
rectified ſpirit of wine, till it becomes ſoft, 
and then with the ſugar, till it be perfectly 
mixed ; afterwards add the water by degrees, 
and then ſtrain it off. Put it into a bottle 

calf, ren „„ CLI ee 


W balk Dri at. 


Take af powdered chalk one 8 NG 
pared chalk, if it can be pracured) ; the fineſt 
ſugar three quarters af an ounce ; gum arabic 
half an ounce, let them be mixed. 

A decoction of cinnamon might be uſed 
for the foregoing Preparation ; half an ounce 
of cinnamon, or more, may be beaten and 
boiled in a quart of water. 


Muſe Fulep. 


Take of roſe water, or, where that cannot 
be procured, common water, fix ounces z 


muſk 
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muſk twelve grains; the fineſt ſugar. one 


drachm ; pound the ſugar with the muſk ; 


and then gradually add the water, 


C 2 ok 
Take of fon water half a "VER Hires oll 


one ounce. || Let the ſea water be made ſuf... 


ficiently hot for the purpoſe, | © - 


Another. 
Take of common water, made hot, half a 
pint ; diſſolve it. in about three quarters of 


an ounce of table ſalt, then add about fix ta- 


ble ſpoonfuls of {ſweet oil, and a little coarſe 
brown ſugar. 


For an anodyne clyſter, i in caſe of violent. 


pain in the inteſtines, in the diarrhea, or 


dyſentery, to a quarter of a pint of chalk, 
drink may be added, from forty to ſixty | 


drops of liquid laudanum. 


Decoction of Peruvian Bark. 


Take two ounces of Peruvian Bark, let it 


be groſſly beaten, then add three pints of 


water ; 


wl 
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water; let it be boiled over a flow fire a 
h 6 remains. $6 uy > 


tn » _ 
1 


Dicelties of Tamarinds and 3 


Take of tamarinds fix drachms, chryſtals 
af tartar: two drachms, water one pint and a 
half; boil them in an earthen veſſel till there 
remains only a pint of liquid. While this is 
boiling hot, put into it half an ounce or 
more of ſenna leaves, and let it ſtand about 
twelve hours. This muſt not be made in 
any other veſſel than an earthen one. 

This muſt afterwards be ſtrained off. As 
a laxative in malignant fevers, à table ſpoon- 
ful, or more, if the ſtomach will bear it, 
may be given every hour till it operates: as a 
laxative in inflammatory complaints, and for 
other purpoſes, a much larger quantity may 
be taken. This however is not proper in 
etther the diarrhcea or dyſentery. 


Laxative Medicines proper for the Diarrhea 
and Dyſentery. 


Take of olive oil about one ounce, mix it 
in a marble mortar with about two drachms 


of 
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of thick mucilage of gum arabic, or the yolk 
of an egg; then gradually mix an equal quan- 
tity. of water with it. A table ſpoonful or 
more of this may be taken every two hours. - 


Another. 


Diſſolve an ounce. of manna and half an 
ounce of Glauber's ſalt in four ounces of wa- 
ter. Two table ſpoonfuls of this ſolution, 
may be taken every four hours. 

A drachm of magneſia may be taken in a 
little water every four hours. 


Mixtures for the Pleurify, or Peripneumony, 
that happen on Ship-board, in the colder 
climates. 5 


Diſſolve two or three drachms of purified 
nitre in about eight ounces of water; to 
which is to be added one drachm of the vine- 
gar of ſquills. 
 'Three or four ſpoonfuls may be taken 
every three or four hours, when expectora- 
tion is to be promoted. 


e 
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The oily Mixture for Coughs. 


Take of oil of almonds, or olive oil, two 
ounces; common water five ounces and a 
half; powdered nitre two drachms ; ſpirit of 
hartſhorn eighty drops ; let theſe be well 
ſhaken together in a phial. Then add ſixty 


drops of liquid laudanum and ſugar ſufficient. 


to make it palatable, Three ſpoonfuls may 
be taken every three or four hours, according 
as the cough is violent. | 

For perſons who are very nervous and irri- 
table, the quantity of liquid laudanum muſt 
be leſſened. 

The mithridate, and all the cordial con- 
fections, are unfit for a hot country; as a 
ſubſtitute for the mithridate, a little of the 
aromatic ſpices and a portion of liquid lau- 
danum will not be improper : but opiates 
with warm ſpices ſhould never be adminiſ- 
tered where the patient labours under any de- 
gree of feveriſh heat. In the diarrhea and 
dyſentery, the liquid laudanum alone is 
better as an opiate than any other prepara- 
tion. 


Having 
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Having delivered, in a conciſe. manner, 
the common diſeaſes that happen in ſea voy- 
ages, and hot climates ; with their cauſes, 
prevention, and cure; it is to be wiſhed that 
the preventive methods may be ſeriouſly 
attended to; if they are, little ſickneſs will 
moſt probably prevail. If unfortunately, 


however, diſeaſes ſhould appear, the methods 


of cure already recommended are ſafe, effi- 
cacious, and ſimple: ſucceſs in the whole 
art of medicine depends on ſimplicity in 
practice. Mild, gentle methods, cannot be 


too ſtrongly inculcated, not only in the cure 


of the foregoing diſorders, but in moſt to 
which the human body is ſubject. The de- 
ſcription of the putrid fever may appear horrid; 
it were to be wiſhed it was to be leſs fatal ; 
but a ſtrict regard to truth makes it neceſſary 
to publiſh the ill as well as good ſucceſs of 


its medical treatment. Some happineſs may 


however ariſe from a probability of prevent- 


ing its dangerous ravages by cleanlineſs, and 


making choice of the moſt healthful ſitua- 
tions. In the adminiſtration of bark, or elixir 
of vitriol, ſome farther precautions are ne- 
ceſſary; they ſhould rarely be given if the 

| | patient 


— > 
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patient has a cough, difficulty of breathing; 
or diſorder of the breaſt ; and if the bark 
ſhould prove purgative, about five drops of 
liquid laudanum may be taken occaſionally ; 
but this ſhould be omitted oem the lax Gif 
poſition. is removed, 

The acute rheumati im may be treated by 
bleeding, &c. as the inflammatory fever; 
with the addition of bliſters to the pained | 
pe 

The drop/y, by purges of jalap, ginger; 
and large doſes of cremor tartar every third 
day; and, in the intermediate days by bit- 
ters, chalybeates, and tonics, except in diffi- 
culty of breathing. 

The jaundice is cured by calomel in mall 
doſes, with any aloetic pill, every night, 
and a ſolution of ſoluble tartar, and rhubarb 
bis de die. 

Theſe are the principal army and naval 
diſeaſes, both in Europe, and in mot cl: 
mates; 
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P. Amal and uſeful ioſtinuttes of phyſic 
ſhould be founded on-numerous obſervations, 
judiciouſly collected, without the leaſt partia- 
lity to any received ſyſtem; they ſhould fiot be 
formed on extraordinary, or ſingular caſes that 
rarely happen: the former, however, being 
more laborious, has been leſs purſued than 8 
the latter. It is not difficult to ſurpriſe by 
the marvellous and ſingular ſportings of na- 
ture; but it requires time, genius, and pa- 
tient reflection, to be convinced by numerous 
facts, profound reaſonings, and judicious con- 
cluſions. How eaſy is it to repeat what has 
been preſcribed by dietetic authors: but to 
aſcertain the foods neceſſary for all perſons, is 
a ſubject replete with difficulty; for mankind 

vor. M8 <- differ 
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differ in their conſtitutions, inclinations, 


feelings, cuſtoms and exerciſes. Sympathies 
and antipathies are innumerable, inconſtant, 
unaccountable; the ſtomach wavering and 
capricious; therefore an inclination or abhor- 
rence for different foods amongſt individuals, 
ſhould be accurately conſidered, and plans of 
diet ſhould be adapted to a variety of circum- 
ſtances. Henge the abſurdity of the various 
projects of dietetic authors, who would feed 
mankind in health or ſickneſs, as though all 
were exactly alike in conſtitution, &c. &c. 
The writers on diet are often full of con- 
tradict ions; their ſchemes ſeem formed on 
a ſuppoſition, that all human ſtomachs receive 
and digeſt aliment alike, or in a manner ſimi- 
lar to Papin's Digeſter, or as phials of food 
placed in the experimental chemiſt's ſand-heat. 
They appear to forget, that, although theſe. 
experiments throw ſome glimmering light 
on theſe ſubjects, yet they muſt often fail 
in producing. juſt inferences. Different ali- 
ments may be maſticated and mixed with 
faliva, the drinks human beings indulge in, 
_ be added : how the gaſtric juice, or 
IMA F what 
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what is exhaled from minute arteries, ſo va 
rious in its particles. may be ſubſtituted to 
imitate nature, is not eaſy to determine, 
Subſtances thus prepared by the mouth. &c. 
may be placed, and remain encloſed in a blad- 
der or phial, put into a ſand- heat, regulated dy 
a thermometer, to accord as gearly as poſlible: 


with the heat of the ſtomach. After the fitſh 


proceſs of digeſtion and ſeparation; of the, 
aerial particles, and finer fluids, from the 
groſſer parts are accompliſhed, a ſmall portion 
of animal bile and ſaliva, inſtead of pancrea« 
lie juice, to which it is ſimilar; may be ad- 
ded, to imitate the natural changes in the 
duodenum : yet, after all theſe imitations; nei 
ther a pure chyle from the more fluid parti- 
cles, nor can excrements, like the human, 
from the groſſer alimentary ſubſtances, ever 
be ſeparated or produced. How remote then 


muſt ſuch experiments be to nature and 


truth? Yet warm imaginations have in- 
vented, and credulity incautioufly ſanctify- 
ing the deluſion, have built hypotheſis on hy- 
potheſis from ſuch crude and ſuperficial ma- 
terials. If even true chyle could be ſeparated, 
and human excrement be obtained by theſe 
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imitations ; the time and manner be adjuſted 
of digeſting all the different foods in uſe, 
and could pure blood be produced from this ar- 
tificialchyle, which circumſtances have never 
happened, yet a difficulty ſtarts that appears 
inſuperable ; namely, the different ſenſations 
and effects obſervable in each individual, 
when feeding exactly on the ſame ſubſtan- 
ces; at the ſame periods of time, uſing the 
ſame exerciſes, and reſpiring the ſame air. 
The human mind, it cannot be denied, has 
an extraordinary power in promoting or re- 
tarding digeſtion, chylification, ſanguifica- 
tion, the ſecretions and excretions: now as 
the minds of mankind ſo materially differ and 
ſuffer, the digeſtive, or other natural, the vital 
and animal functions, can never be reduced to 
one ſtandard; neither can digeſtion nor the 
other dependant circumſtances: therefore, all 
concluſions drawn from ſuch uncertain and 
capricious principles, ſnould only be eſteemed 
as viſionary chimeras. When the experi- 
mentor can inſpire the phial containing the 
food with oy, grief, fear or anger; when he 
can give it muſcular motion, or imitate vgſcu- 
lar action, and human exerciſes ; when it can 
receive 
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receive atmoſpheric air by inſpiration, and 
reject an inſalubrious mepbitic air by expira- 
tion; when, in ſhort, he could give it all the 
human w/cera, with their various powers, 
and animate the inanimate bottle and its 
contents, the ſame as in life, then would the 
experiments be more adequate and relative 
to the ſubjects; but while all, or moſt of 
theſe fail, all the imitations muſt neceſſa- 
rily be extremely inedequate, feeble and du- 
bious, for the purpoſes intended. To give a 
greater latitude to the ſuppoſed utility or per- 
manency of ſuch experiments, let it for a 
moment be allowed, that the antecedent con- 
ditions of vivifying the phial and its contents 
were attainable; yet it would not then anſwer 
the grand points; for every one has his own 
individual digeſtion, ſecretions, and evacua- 
tions of the excretions, dependant on form of 
body, ſtate of parts ſubſervient to many 
functions; mode of thinking, ſenſibility, tor- 
pidity, &c. conſequently the variety ts infi- 
nite, and ſo far trom being aſcertained, or 
determined by looſe, and often ill- conceived, 
irrelative experiments, or whimſical or ſin- 
gular conceptions, a preciſe knowledge of the 


ſubject 
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ſubject may eyer remain beyond the utmoſt 
reach of human comprehenſion. | 

The application of diet, on narrow princi- 
ples, therefore, muſt be always futile; but in 
practice it has been too often adopted. It is 
not, however, intended, by theſe animadver- 
ſions, to ſuppreſs the purſuit of philoſophical 
experiments or enquiries; for true demonſtra- 
tions have been the reſult of many difficult in- 
veſtigations : but to prevent error, by the miſ- 
application of crude conjectures, or by the 
unfubſtantiated opinions of whimſical and 
ſingular framers of ſyſtems. | 

Few, very few, have thought for them- 
ſelves ; men build their faith and practice on 
the ſpeculations, and often abſurd conjeQures 
of others; many have ſeemed more ſolicitous 
to know, what has been ſaid, than to diſcover, 
whether what has been ſaid, be true or falſe, 
rational or irrational, Tempora mutantur z 
erroneous doctrines are now freely examined 
and refuted, and true learning is not ſatisfied 
with uncouth words of no meaning, as fubſti- 
tutes for things. How many fallacious ſyſtems 
have appeared and vaniſhed, let the hiſtory of 
medicine recite ; haw much miſchief they 
have 
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have produced amongſt — no may can 
calculate. iT 


e on digettion Sd the : 


ancients; but they exerciſed their faculties on 
theſe ſubjects with, perhaps, much leſs ſuc- 
ceſs than the moderns; they had no lights 
from chemiſtry or pneumatics. Celſus, * near 
800 years ago, ſays, That ſome, with 
their leader Eraſiſtratus, contend; that 
food is digeſted in the ſtomach by attri- 
tion; others, with Pliſtonicus, the diſciple 
of Praxagoras, by putrefactian; others, 
upon the credit of Hippocrates, ſuppoſe 
concoction is effected by heat. After 
„ theſe follow the diſciples of A/clepiades, 
„ho hold all theſe hypotheſes vain and 
« ſupervacuous; for there is no concodfion 
« at all; but the matter, crude as it is re- 
40 ceived, is diſtributed through the whole 
« body. 

In 


» --- &uce, alii, Eraſiſtrato, alteri cibum in ventre con- 


tendunt: alii Pliſtonico, Praxagoræ diſcipulo, putreſcere: alii 


credunt Hippocrati per calorem cibos concoqui. Acceduntque 
Aſclepiades æmuli, qui omnia iſta vana & ſuperyacua eſſe pro- 


monunt. Nihil enim concoqui, ſed crudam materiam, ſicut 
aſſumpta eſt in corpore omne diduci, 


From 


Y 
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In another part of Ceſſus are delivered the 
effects of various foods, under different 
e 


From various Authors. 
De Chyli Secretione—Berger, 129. 

Attritio Eraſiſtrati, Pitcarnii, . „ Borelli. 

Putreſcere—Pliſtonico. 
Qlllore concoqui—Hippocratis. 

Crudam materiam in corpus diduci—Aſclepiades, 

Fermentatio, 

Eliquatio. 

 Hoſutio, 

Agitatione 

Comminutione 

Maceratio. 

Aer vi ſua elaſtica poros ciborum divellit, liquat, calore viſ- 
cerum. 

132 Subacta ac commolita, ſaliva imbuta, maſſa ciborum, com- 
motione ventriculi, diaphragmatis compreſſione, lympha 
gaſtrica, vim ſepticam acquirit macerandis, diſſolvendis, 
ac liquendis neceſſariam, quod menftrui, itemque fer- 
. menti nomine infigniamus. 

Quippe cum acie & elaterio liquoris illius ac perſpirationis 
interioris, exagitata intus contentorum corpuſcula, plus 
minus fermenteſcant, diſſoluta maſſa in inteſtina truditur, 
tum novis humoribus additis, bile, ſucco pancreatis lym- 
pha glandularum, commiſcetur; chylus fit per vaſorum 


5 ventriculi ehylis emulfo eſt, 146. 


lacteorum abſbrptionem. 
Percolatione ) per motum periſtalticum, & agitatione in. 
Expreſſione 5 teſtinorum. 
Conſtrictione. 
146 Chylus non ingreditur renas meſeraicas, 
Chylus eſt emulſio. 
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claſſes ; as what contain good, bad, mild and 
acrid juices, &c. which clearly explain the 
diet of the Romans, in the Auguſtan age. 
 Erafiſiratus had the opportunity, horrid to 
mention, of eutting open condemned crimi- 
nals alive, which ſeems the readieſt mode to 
acquire indiſputable demonſtration; he ſup- 
poſed digeſtion was performed by attri- 
tion: but, perhaps, this opinion was drawn 
from 


Lieutaud Phyſiol. 
206 Digeſtio eſt ſtomachi claboratio—lympha Raunen 


ratio ſolutio. 

108 Calore elatur aëris. 

109 Actio ſpirituum animalium, | 

110 Tres cauſæ digeſtionis: 1, Liquidum e faliva & potu. 
2. Calor. 3. Vis contractilis ſtomachi, inteſtinor. &c. 
0 nulla datur fermentatio in ventriculo, nec tritu per- 

| ficitur, ; 

2 De chy loſis, quid bilis? 114. in ſucc. pancr. 

Chylus intrat vaſa lactea & venulas meſeraigas. 

Plenck. 171. Inſtrumenta ejus ſunt, .calor, atr, faliva, 
mucus, mot, periſtalt. diaphr. fermentatio.—Chylus = 
tricuratione, ſolutione, fermentatione. 

Caldan. 291. Calor, atr, motus, humoris, ſaliva ventri- 
culi, &c, 

Ludwig phyſ. 6 373, 374, 478. Liquores N calor, 
preſſio partium — ſolutio. 

4374 Longe diverſa eſt digeſtio a putrefactione & fermentatione. 
377 Trituratio locum non habet in homine, ſed in animalibus 
quæ dentibus carent. | 
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from b1rds, not from human ſubjefls, and it 
has never been ſatisfactorily proved by his 
followers ; nor can ſuch attrition be ſuppoſed 
to happen in the human ſtomach. 

The moderns have aſſerted, that digefion 
is performed by fermentation, chymical ef- 
ferveſcences, attrition, diſſolution, heat, ſol- 
vent liquors in the ſtomach, maceration, tri- 
turation, agitation: of the ſtomach, comminu- 
tion, by an expanſion of air, faliva, mucus, 
and contractile or periſtaltic motion of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, preſſure of the dia- 
phragm and abdominal mufcles, and by many 
. other means too tedious to mention in this 
treatiſe. | 

Theſe diverſity of opinions, at different 
periods, have been received as ſacred truths, 
taught publicly in medical ſchools ; credited 
by ſtudents, and defended with ſuch zealous 
fury, while they remained in faſhion, as to 
have brought down the vengeance of the 
whole profeſſion on any one who dared to 
doubt their infallibility. Some profeſſional 
men, however, of difcernment and reflec- 
tion, muſt have always diſcovered the de- 

luſions 
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lufions of their time, but often failed of 
courage to attack them: they peaceably and 
publicly ſeemed to approve what they pri- 
vately cenſured or condemned. It is ex- 
actly the caſe at preſent, in ſeveral European 
hoſpitals on the Continent, where the poſ- 


ſeſſors of extraordinary talents and merit, are 


ever oppreſſed or cruſhed, and mean obſe. 


quiouſneſs, with moderate abilities, che- 


riſhed and protected: for pride and falſe 
ſcience, when advanced high in the profeſ- 
ſion, by artifices, have nothing to fear from 
Incapacity and ductility. 

It muſt evidently appear, that many opi- 


nions are not true, ſome are highly contra. 


dictory to others; therefore ſome muſt, ne- 
ceſſarily, be falſe ; upon ſuch tottering prin- 
ciples, however, have contradictory ſchemes 
of regimen been farmed, and hence ariſes the 
diverſity of opinions concerning diet, nu- 
trition, &c. 

From ſuch ſuperficial data, or perhaps no 
data at all, but rather to appear ſingular, have 


ſome practitioners, blinded by prejudice, con- 


demned or praiſed every food in uſe ; ſome 
| have 
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have violently recommended vegetables, fre- 
quent purging, repeated bleedings, rennet 
whey, butter-milk, and ſtarvation; others 
animal diet; ſome freedom in wine and ſtrong 
ſpirits; others abſtinence from all fermented 
liquors; even bread and potatoes, on which 
the laborious part of the human ſpecies 
chiefly feed, have been conſidered as rank 
| porſons. Some writers have recommended 
raw meat, flatulent ſmall-beer, and intoxica- 
tion once a month, as conducive to the pre- 
ſervation of health among invalids. 

It is more rational to examine with a cau- 
tious eye, the various extravagant hypotheſes 
on diet, digeſtion, nutrition, &c. than to fol- 
low many rules as yet promulgated: for 
ſome, in directing regimen, have more at- 
tended to the caprices of their own individual 
ſtomachs and feelings, than to the inconſtant 
mutations of human nature. 

To illuſtrate the aſſertion, natural meagre- 
neſs, a ſour temper, and a bilious complexion, 
may often perceive every thing with a jaun- 
diced, miſerable, and envious eye; the mental 
. and irritability will produce a 

depraved 
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depraved appetite, indigeſtion, conſtipation; 
with a variety of inexpreſſible ſenſations, 
according to the impreſſions of air, ſeaſons, 
exerciſes, diet, and paſſions. A phyſician of 
ſuch a conſtitution, and under ſuch influence, 


has been known to regulate the diet of all 


patients indiſcriminately, by his own feel - 
ings and ſelf- experience; this, however, is an 
erroneous judgment, productive of miſchief 
to conſtitutions that differ. 


Another phyfician, not en to lows | 


reflection, but to the indulgence of a chearful 
glaſs of generous wine, to feaſts, company, 
and conviviality, has concluded, from, his 


own conſtitution being able to ſupport. ſuch 


freedoms, that health conſiſts, and is pre- 
ſerved by irregularities, and a ſuperabundance 


of luxurious foods and wines; yet, this is cer- 


tainly not a true, but a partial concluſion ; for 
numbers have been deſtroyed, before they 
have been ſeaſoned to ſuch exceſles. | 

A third phyſician, of thin, ſlender, pale ha- 


bit, who has paſſed through life with potatoes, 


turneps, a ndwater, and a vegetable diet, who 


has * a cold inanimate health, and 


eſcaped 
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eſcaped from dropſy, or, in his own opi« 
nion, prevented ſome imaginary chronic 
calamity, has concluded, that meats are 
next to poiſons, that vegetables and wa- 
ter are ſalutary, and all deviations from ſuch 
regimen injurious to all mankind. This is 
equally erroneous, for it has deſtroyed thou- 
fands, when: miſapplied. 12% 

A fourth, very corpulent, merry. and in- 
capable of muſcular exerciſe, will frequently 
ſuppoſe any ſtrong muſcular exertions very 
injurious to human tranquillity, or health; 
indolence and abſence of all care, diſſipation 
and thoughtleſſneſs predominate; he will 
cenſure anxiety and earneſtneſs on any occa- 
ſion, as conducive to diſeaſes, and may infer 
from his own feelings, obſervation and ex- 
perience, that deep ſtudies and reflect ion are 
productive of bad juices, while, on the con- 
trary, the ſureſt road to health, eaſe, and 
happineſs, is a relaxation from all labor 
and meditation. 

Others read much, digeſt little, and have 

a blind faith in authors ; theſe are as unſettled 
in their opinions and practice, as the oracles 


they 
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they have conſulted, but 3 commonly be 


lieve the laſt they read. ee 
The carly-riſing my Redfin wil 
eat fat: bacon, or beef, and drink ſtrong ale, 
brandy, or wine in a morning, without im- 
mediate ill conſequences; the very recital of 
which creates a nauſea amongſt many deli. 
cate and reſined people in large cities. 
he brandy and claret drinker praiſes 
brandy. and claret, the milk and water drink- 
ers their favorite liquors, and all are apt to 
think themſelves right in their various paſ- 
ſions or inclinations, and, what is worſe, 
warmhy recommend the ſame modes of living 
to others, as the eſſence of wiſdom, without 
reflecting on the difference of conſtitutions, 
or ſoreſeeing the conſequences. 
| Numerous: inſtances of theſe facts cannot 
eſcape the moſt vulgar obſervation ; nor have 


they failed of receiving keen cenſure, and 
theatrical ridicule ; becauſe they are repug- 


nant to common ſenſe: it does not require 


medical knowledge to perceive their ab- 


ſurdity.* What miſchiefs enſued from Dr. 


_ Cheyne's 


Doctor W in * Blas, is not a mere ſatire on bleeding 
and warm water, but comprehends any other abſard medical 


pre- 
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Cheyne's vegetable regimen? What num- 
bers were deſtroyed in this iſland by its in- 
fluence ? | How deaf were its- followers to 
the voice reaſon, while the mad fury raged ? 
Humanity muſt reflect with horror on the 
many human victims facrificed-to folly and 
deluſion at the doctor's altars in Bath. 

A multiplicity of ſuch inſtances might 
be added, but do not theſe ſufficiently de- 
monſtrate the variety of conſtitutions and 
ſentiments, ariſing from habit, education, 
country, cuſtom, examples, &c amongſt 
the medical profeſſion? Does it not ap- 
pear on reflection, that what may be ſalu- 
brious and neceſſary to one, may, on the con- 
trary, be extremely hurtful to another? Let 
the free liver change to water-drinking or 
{mall beer, and will not a dropſy or ſome 
chronic diſorder be the conſequence ? Ima- 
gine the water drinker to indulge in the ex- 

ceſſes 


prejudice : as to Moliere, he exerciſes his wit ſrequently, at the 
expence of the faculty, not without juſtice. and in a vein of hu- 
mour highly fatyrical, exciting the moſt lively riſibility amongſt 
thoſe, who can join in a laugh at the palpable abſurdities of their 
profeſſion, 
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belles of high feeding, wine, and conviviality; 
would not a fever, delirium, or inflammation 
of the brain be the conſequence? All ſudden 
changes of diet produce hazardous effects: 
human bodies and minds ate differently 
formed; inclinations, exerciſes, purſuits; are 
different; all require a different treatment, 
Whoever, therefore, forms plans of cure; or 
diet for others, on any narrow plan, but eſ- 
pecially on the confined principles of his own 
conſtitution, habit, or CE . be in 
error, and do miſchief. 

It will be readily admitted, that every ſen- 
ſible individual muſt be, by his own ſenſa- 
tions, the propereſt judge of what agrees, 
and what diſagrees in health, but not under 
diſeaſe ; ſuch ſelf-evident facts are ſcarce 
diſputable ; it is not difficult to diſcover, that 
temperance is ſalutary, intemperance injurious 
and deſtructive; ſome things ſtrengthen, 
others debilitate; from theſe ſprings of intel- 
ligence, all true practical knowledge of diet 
ſhould flow : but for any phyſician to re- 
commend or condemn regimen, in proportion 
as it affects him, or ſingle individuals, is 
highly irrational, and muſt be productive of 

Vor. IV. B b injury. 
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injury. Theſe facts will be 3 
by all reflecting and unprejudiced phy ſicians, 
and only denied by thoſe who have __ | 
ſingular and confined notions. 5 
As to health and long life, there are Gi 
gular hiſtories of both, by every mode of re- 
gimen. Water or tea drinkers, . brandy 
drinkers ; thoſe who live on milk and vege- 
tables, the temperate and intemperate; thoſe - 
who have avoided or embraced all exceſſes ; 
ſingular inſtances of ſuch enormities or ab- 
ſtinence, are not admitted as general rules 
for practice: for though one perſon may 
now and then eſcape from the effects of im- 
proper diet, or the greateſt i intemperance, yet 
hundreds are ſacrificed to Bacchus. 
In preſcribing diet then, the form of body, 


age, ſex, mental feelings and propenſities of 


each individual, ſhould be firſt conſulted, 
and the accuſtomed mode of living, whether 
productive of health or diſeaſe ; for the beſt 
general precepts may be very exceptionable, 
when applied to ſeveral particular inſtances ; 
hence the irrationality of numerous ſingular 
regimens to be found in authors. Mankind 
are often too much their own enemies, to 
| liſten 
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liſten to the voice of reaſon or medical ad- 
vice on diet, when it abridges them of their 
principal pleaſures or propenſities : phyſiei- 
ans may adviſe, but cannot force mankind: 
their on benefit. 
After having thus a ta difficulties, 
the art labors under, in recommending the 
neceſſary diet for mankind in general, a plan 
of directions ſhall be communicated, adapted 
to different conſtitutions, ages and ſexes, the 
reſult of obſervation; which, though it muſt 
be confeſſed is imperfect; yet it may be 
more applicable to the diverſities of human | 
nature and medical practice, than what per- 
haps is found in many more elaborate warks 
on thoſe ſubjects, 0 I 
In adapting. diet to 3 health, _ 
good and bad effects of food ſhould be con- 
ſidered individually; neither corpulency nor | 
extreme meagreneſs are ſigns of the moſt. = 
healthful conſtitutions ; the happy medium 
between both is moſt deſirable. In the 
former, a diminution of drinks; and liquid 
ſpoon meats, avoiding flattening foods, ſuch 
as butter, cream, and fat meats, as likewiſe: 
all ales, ſmall beer, flatulent and leguminous 
B b 2 diet, 
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diet, are neceſſary; for by theſe means the 
moſt enormous bulk of body may be leſſened ;- 
and by eating lean meats, and drinking in 
great moderation, auſtere drinks, as red 
wine, &c. a firmer fibre, and more activity 
and bodily or muſcular ſtrength, may be 
acquired in ſubjects, if the viſcera be 
ſound. | 

In meagreneſs, the cauſes being conſidered, | 
which are commonly an imperviouſneſs of 
the lacteal ſyſtem, in conjunction with a 
deſtruction of the oleaginous particles of 
the diet, during digeſtion, or chylification, 
the reverſe of the former method may be re- 
commended. In both caſes, the agreement 
or diſagreement of foods in the ſtomach are 
to be particularly obſerved ; for no diet can 
be proper which produces uneaſy ſenſations 
during digeſtion ; ſimplicity in diet ought to 
be preferred to incongruous mixtures; a 
great variety at table is certainly tempting. 
but generally injurious. 

A fuller diet may be allowed to thoſe who 
exerciſe, than the ſedentary; to the thought- 
leſs than the penſive; to the young than to 
the old; in the more cold than in hot cli- 

mates; 
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mates; in moiſt than in dry air. All buſineſs 
that requires meditation or deep ſtudy ſhould 
be always avoided on a full ſtomach; as 
great exertions of the mind retard or pre- 
vent digeſtion, and force a great quantity of 
blood to the head; the conſequences of 
which, by being too often repeated, may 


lay the foundation of nervous diſeaſes, 


epilepſy, apoplexy, or palſy. Theſe general 
ſentiments being premiſed, how the human 
body is nouriſhed, ſhall be next con- 
ſidered. | 
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MANNER BY WHICH-FOOD 18 PREPARED, RECEIVED, 
. AND CONVEYED ro THE BLOOD FOR NOURISHING 
THE HUMAN BODY. 


Tur human body is conſtantly loſing 
many of its component parts, by continual 


motions, attrition, and expulſion ; ſo that a 


man daily loſes by perſpiration, urine, feces, 


&c. at leaſt about fix or eight pounds: a 


reparation was therefore neceſſary, and this is 
called nutrition. | 

The ſubſtances which ſupply the loſſes the 
human body ſuſtains, is nominated food or 
aliment. 

Foods are compoſed of water or other li- 
quids, animal and vegetable ſubſtances. 

The ſolid parts of the human body are re- 
ſtored by the glutinous mucilage of animals 

or 
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or vegetables; the blood and fluids are re- 
paired by the liquid aliment or drinks, n 
air, &c. 
The principal particles of W 5 the blood 
are compoſed, are found in the foods, as the 
gelatinous and oleous parts of animals, and 


the temperated oils of vegetables, water, ſa- 


line, earthy ſubſtances, &c. 


On Hunger and Thirſt. 


There are two ſenſations common to all 


animals, hunger and thirſt ; the former is the 
defire of food, the latter of drink. 


The ſeat of hunger is principally in the | 
ſtomach, and is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 


irritating quality of the ſuccus gaſtricus, flow- 
ing from the mouths of exhaling arteries, or 
ſtomach juice acting on the nervous coat of 
the empty ſtomach, which communicating 
its effects by the nerves to the brain, hunger 
being excited, Is Perecived 1 in the Senforrun 
commune. 

Hunger forces man to ſeek aliment, and it 
is a Principal ſtimulus to ine to ob- 
tain it. 


Thirſt 
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. Thirſt appears to be ſeated in the the ner- 
vous papillzof the ſtomach, ceſophagus, fauces 
and ſurface of the tongue, and it is conveyed 
to the brain by means ſimilar to hunger. 


Maſtication or chewing Foods. 


Maſtication is the reducing the ſolid food 
received into the mouth by means of the 
teeth, ſo as to fit it for ſwallowing or deglu- 
tition. 8 

During maſtication, the food is moiſtened 
with the ſaliva or ſpittle, which flows from 
the ſalivary glands. 

The chewed or maſticated food with at- 
moſpheric air, is conveyed from the mouth 
through the ceſophagus or gullet, which paſ- 
ſage is lubricated by a mucus partially mix- 
ing with the deſcending food. 

The food thus prepared, is certainly the 
commencement of digeſtion. The' inability 
of performing this firſt proceſs perfectly, 
muſt occaſion a material difference in the 
neceſſary force of the ſtomach in producing a 
good digeſtion. Defects in the teeth will 
prevent perfect maſtication, and diminiſhed 
ſaliva will render the food leſs moiſt ; and, if 

the 
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the ſaliva be acrimonious, which it ſome- 


times is, the digeſtion in the ſtomach may be 
quite different and leſs ſalubrious,* 


Deglutition. 


Deglutition or ſwallowing is the deſcenſion 
of the maſticated food from the mouth into 
the cavity of the fauces, and from thence 
through the eſophagus into the ſtomach. 
A philoſophical inveſtigation of this action 
is extremely curious; but as it is explained 
in another work, it is here omitted. 


Digeſtion. 


Digeſtion is the change and preparation of 
food in the ſtomach, for the purpoſe of 
nouriſhing the body. 


The means, by which digeſtion 1s per- 


formed, and the aliment changed are va- 


rious. 


1. The humidity in the ſtomach W 


ing from the arteries, ſoftens and macerates 


the foods. 


* The ſaliva is ſometimes ſo acrid as to excoriate the gums, 
and very often to injure the teeth; this 1 have ſeen happen to 
very nervous irritable patients, particularly in great affections of 
the mind, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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2. The atmoſpheric air ſwallowed, and 
what is attached to the foods themſelves by 
heat and moiſture, are expanded, ed, 
and the maſs rarefied. 

3. The ſaliva or ſpittle 3 ſwal- 
lowed ; the gaſtric juice ſecreted from the 
exhalent arteries of the ſtomach, perpetually 
ſoften, dilute, and diſſolve the foods. 

4. The mucus ſwallowed, and the mucus 
ſecreted in the glands of the ſtomach, unites 
the oily parts of the aliment with the aqueous 
or watery part of the gaſtric juice, ſaliva, or 
drinks. 8 

5. The periſtaltic motion of the ſtomach 
conſtantly moves and commixes the foods. 

6. The preſſure of the abdomen in reſpi- 
ration, which the diaphragm and abdominal 
muſcles perform, continually occaſions ſome 

attrition of food in the ſtomach. 

F. A ſpontaneous fermentation of the ali- 
ment is excited by the mixed aliment, ſaliva, 
gaſtric juice, heat, and air; from hence it is 
ſuppoſed, that the mutation of foods in be 
ſtomach, is performed by 

1. Trituration, 

2. Solution, and 

3. Fermentation. 
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The effect of digeſtion is, therefore, the 
mutation of foods into a fermenting maſs of 
a nauſeous ſmell and taſte. | 

The thinner ſort of this pulticular mak is 
8 expelled through the py/orus into 
the firſt inteſtine, or duodenum, by its weight; 
by the periſtaltic motion of the ſtomach, _ 
compreſſion of the abdomen, | 

The groſſer and more indiſſoluble IE are 
longer retained; as tenacious membranes, 
bones, ſkins of leguminous foods, and ſome 
fruits : theſe are frequently expelled — 
any conſiderable alteration. 

The ſe of digeſtion is METRE Fo the 
cg of foods into chyle. 


Chylification. 


Chylification is the mutation of the digeſted 
aliment into chyle, which is a milky fluid, 
exhaled from foods and drinks. 

The organ in which chylification i is per- 
formed, is the ſmall inteſtine. 

The digeſted aliment is converted into 
chyle, by the following means : 

1. The continual contrition from the pe- 

riſtaltic 
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riſtaltic and antiperiſtaltic motion of the in- 
teſtines, and preſſure of the abdomen. | 

2. The copious dilution of the maſs by 
faliva, gaſtric juice, the. fluids exhaling in 
the inteſtines, and the pancreatic juice. 

3. The cyſtic and hepatic ble is poured out 
into the duodenum, by which the mucous, 
ſerous, and oily parts of the digeſted maſs are 
united, and ſeparated from the groſſer; the 
finer parts with the ſecreted juices, ee 
conſtitute the united chyle. | 
3:10 effect of chylification is, that the co- 

lor of the digeſted maſs, its taſte and ſmell, 
ſhould be altered into a fine white humor, 
ſweetiſh, inodorous, and ſimilar to milk. 

Chylification is ſooner performed than di- 
geſtion, and is finiſhed, if there be no morbid 
impediment, within three or four hours. 


On the paſſing and converting the Chyle into 
Blood. 


The preparation of chyle being finiſhed, 
it is attracted and abſorbed by the lacteal veſ- 
ſels, which are ſituated on the internal ſurface 
of the ſmall inteſtines : theſe, like a ſponge, 

attract 
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attract and receive the chyle, or milky fluid. 
The groſſer particles of the digeſted aliment, 
that cannot be converted into chyle, under 
the name of excrement or feces, are propelled 
to the large inteſtines to be evacuated. _ 
In the ſtomach ſome of the oleaginous par- 
ticles of the food are abſorbed and conveyed: 
to the breaſts of women who ſuckle their in- 
fants, to be converted into milk. $4 
A part likewiſe of the ſecreted humors in 
the ſtomach, and firſt inteſtine, paſſes to 
the liver, by the meſeraic veins; ſo that, con- 
trary to ſome modern anatomiſts, there is 
venal abſorption independent of the lym- 
phatics ; and if it be true in two inſtances; 1 it 
may be ſo in many.* 
The powers propelling the 571 into the 
ch veſſels, are: 
The ebforbing or ſucking force of the 
aden veſſels, ſimilar to capillary tubes in the | 
attraction of fluids. 
2. The adbering power of the chyle to the 
{mall mouths of theſe veſſels. 
3. The 


* ObjeQtions to the lymphatics being the only abſorbent ſyſ- 
tem, are given in the Schola Medicine. | 
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3. The di/tention of the inteſtines with air, 
by which the lacteal tubes being ſtretched in 
direct lines with the nne N of | 
chyle is facilitated. 105 | 
4. The periſtaltic motion W es 
and prefling force of the abdomen, by which 


che internal ſuperficies of the inteſtines. are 


compreſſed, and the __ Ct it- 
ſelf. 5 in 

The greateſt abſorption of the dts is in 
the inteſtine 7ejunum and ileum; little in the 
duodenum and large inteſtines. | 

The paſſages of the chyle from the in- 
we ue 3 : 

Into the vaſe lactea, or lacteal veſſels, | 
. tl glands ; from thoſe, 
2. Into the 8 chili; and from 
thence, 

3. Through the dufus horacicus, i into the 
left ſubclavian vein, where the mixed chyle 
flows drop by drop, and mixes with the ve- 
nal blood. 

Thus are the finer parts of food, by digeſ- 
tion, chylification, and a paſſage through the 
lactcals, receptaculum chyli, and ductus tho- 
racicus, converted into blood. 


4 | The 
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The moving powers which force e 
through the lacteal paſſages are: 
1. The preſſure of the lacteal veſſels from 
the contraction of the abdominal muſcles. 
2. The pulſation of meſenteric arteries 

contiguous to the lacteal veſſels. 

3. The ſtrong contractility of the lacteal 
veins, and ductus thoracicus, as likewiſe the 
propelling force of the chyll ee. 

4. The motion of the * * V 
breathing. 

The retrogreſſion of the "Urs wk the 
inteſtines, or in the dazu a is im- 
peded : 

1. By the mans of the lateal veſſels, or 


duftus thoracicus. 


2. By the diameter of the lacteal veſſels 


perpetually increaſing. 

3- By the force of the chyle preſſing on 
from behind. 

The chyle paſſes through ſeveral glands 
ſituated in the meſentery, which are princi- 
pally a congeries of lacteal veſſels interwoven, 
ina tortuous manner. Theſe being tumefied 
or obſtructed, cauſe many grievous diſeaſes 
from impeding nutrition ; as conſumption, 

| or 
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- or waſting of the body without cough, vi- 
tiated blood, &c. and are common to all 
fcrophulous habits. 

When the chyle is abſent, the Gevewed bus 
mors in the ſtomach and ſmall inteſtines, 
paſs through the chyliferous veſſels. 

The ingreſs of the blood from the ſubcla- 

vian vein, into the ductus thoracicus is im- 
peded by a valve, — in the mouth of 
the duct.“ 

The chyle is changed in its, way to the 
blood. 

1. It is more diluted by the n from 
the lymphatic veſſels, which is brought to the 
receptaculum chyli, and thoracic duct, from 
almoſt all the extreme parts of the body. 

2. The chyle is impregnated with the nu- 
tritious gluten or jelly, by mixing with the 
coagulable lymph brought by the lymph- 
atics. 

3. From hence a greater ee of 
the chyle, by which its crude ſtate is more 
changed, and rendered fitter for mixing with 
the blood. | 
* The 


* All theſe fats are demonſtrated by indiſputable experiments. 
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The uſes of the chyle, ar 

1. By the help of the chyle the priveipat: 
particles conſtituting the blood are conveyed 
from which the blood, the other humors, and 
ſolid parts are compoſed: as for example, 
much water, oil, ſalts, jelly, mucus, fixed air, 
and a ſmall portion of earth. 

2. By the aſſiſtance of the recent chyle the 
putridity of the blood and other humors is 


prevented, 


Sanguification. 


Sanguification is chan ging the chyle into 
blood. 

The chyle, I nina with the blood, 
does not thoroughly become blood in leſs 
than twelve hours : but within this time, it 
is thrown 120 times with the blood through 
the lungs and the whole body. 

In this circulation : 

1. The oily part of the chyle i is andy de- 
poſited in the adipoſe cells of the body, and 
partly ſeems to be converted into the red par- 
ticles of the blood, | 

Vor. IV. Ce 2. The 
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2. The gelatirous parts of the chyle are dt- 


tracted;;and (circulate chiefly in the lymph- 
atics, and forms the coagulable lymph. 


3. The ſerous and volatile parts, which 


are in a ſmall degree gelatinous, dilute the 


blood and humors; and, perhaps their ſaline 
particles act as ſfimuli on the nerves, to * 


mote action in the ſolids. 


4. The earthy*parts of the chyle are con- 


| fact in the nouriſhment of the bones, and 


ſolid parts of the body. 
Sanguification requires, that the chylous 
globules, which are white, lighter, and larger 
han the globules of the blood; ſhould be- 
come red, denſer, heavier, and ſmaller. . | 
The redneſs ſeems to be made, if the chy- 


lous globules, by long attrition in the red veſ- 


ſels of the lungs and in muſcles, be mixed 
with a martial earth and fixed alkaline. 

The greater denſity of the chylous globules 
ariſes, probably, from a long and repeated 
compreſſion in the minuteſt veſſels, and by the 
exhalation of the more volatile and boo pare 
ticles, | 


The gravity or heavineſs ariſes. from dens» 
ſity, and the admixture with martial earth; 
3 the 
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the porting of which,! een is mY 
ſmall. SITES 1 A 

The diminution of Ws chlo 2 8 
ſeems to depend on their attrition and com- 
preſſion in the minuteſt veſſels. | 

The /e of ſanguification are, 5 generation 
of blood, which ſerves to fill the blood veſ- 
ſels ; to irritate and ſtimulate the heart and 
arteries ; to generate or cauſe heat; to ſecrete 
the humors, and to eri 10 vital actions. 5 
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The human body — ſuffer loſſes 
by the diſſipation or evacuation of its com- 
ponent particles, the replacing of which, by 
nutritious juice is called nutrition. | 

The ſolid particles of the human body. ate 
continually deſtroyed by the. vital actions, 
and the fluids are eliminated, and thrown out 
of the body. _ 

The cauſes by which the oiled; "Sal 
ing the ſolid parts, may be deſtroyed, are: 

1. The violent motion of the humors 
through large and ſmall veſſels, by which the 
internal ſuperficies ſuffer great friction. 

S 2. The 
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2. The perpetual motion of the Antes, 
which acts forcibly on the tela cellulgſa, and 
veſſels. 

3. The conſtant actions of all the viſcera, | 

4. The corporeal rauſoular frictions and 

action of air. 
Buy theſe cauſes the earthy clans and 
gluten of the fibres are rubbed down and de- 
ftroyed, mixed with the circulating fluids, 
and, laſtly, evacuated, 

The means by which the fluids are dif 
pated and evacuated, are: | 

1. Tranſpiration and ſweat. 

2. Urine. 

3. Alvine feces, or excrements. 

4. Spittle and mucus of the noſe, and 

other parts. | 

8. The menſes, and often the ſemen. 
The remaining humors by theſe evacuati- 

ons are deprived of their aqueous vehicles ; 

from which they become thick, putrid, or 

acrid. | 

From hence it appears evident, that, un- 
leſs the quantity and quality of the humors 
loſt be reſtored by daily nutrition, the human 
machine muſt periſh, as long abſtinence from 

CR I CEE nn food 
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ſood demonſtrates. The parts loſt are both 
ſolids and fluids; from hence the neceſſary 
nutrition of the ſolids and fluids. TER 

Nouriſhment or reparations of the fluids are 
produced in the ſubſequent manner. 
1. The butyraceous part of the chyle unit 
ing with a martial earth conſtitutes the cruor, 
or red particles of blood. 


2. The aqueous or watery part of the chyle 
forms the ſerum, 

3. The plaſtic part of the chyle, which 
is very nouriſhing, paſſes into a Jellyiſh ſe. 
rum and lymph. 

4. The ſuperabounding oily parts of the 
chyle, which cannot unite with the. martial 
earth, ſecedes into the cellular ſtructure, and 
increaſes or reſtores the . or fat of the 
body. 

5. As the chyle, beſides the clementary 
earth, contains fixed air, and various falts, 
theſe eaſily form the conſtituent particles for 
all humors. 

Fixed air is ſuppoſed a combining princi- 
ple, as its diſunion cauſes the deſtruction of 
parts, The reparation of fibres requires an ap- 
poſition for ſupplying the deſtroyed earth and 

elementary 


| 
| 
x 
. 
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elementary gluten. The caſeous part of the 
chyle gives earthy particles to the bones, and 
the oleaginous part of the chyle, joined with 
fixed air and water, mie the bins of the 


. N 


The nutritious Jalde; nd ED to 
be a gluten more or leſs impregnated with 
earth. For the bones, very earthy parts are 
required ; for the more ſoft e ſearce any 
eartb is requiſite. 

Whether the earth and dns of the nu- 
tritious juice cohere by the force of attraction 


to the hollow or loſt parts, or by what other 


means nutrition is performed, is not at pre- 
ſent perfectly determined by phyſiologiſts. 
It is, however, true that particles ſimilar to 
thoſe loſt are daily ſupplied by nutrition, and 
this is moſt probably produced by ſimilar 


particles attracting thoſe of a ſimilar nature; 
as bones earth, fat oil, lymph the gluten, 
ſerum the water, &c. nam fimile gaudet ſi * 


fortaſſe in corpore humano. 
Several inanimate ſubſtances, as minerals, 
&c. may be analyſed, and their component 


elementary particles diſcovered to a certain 


degree, and demonſtrated by chemiſtry: they 


may 
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may be again united or ĩmitated by art; but 
animal and vegetable ſubſtances cannot. Hu- 
man ſcience can ſeparate the compounded parts 
of animals and vegetables, and diſcoyer ſimilar 
particles to the foods daily received can 
compare and reaſon; but after decompoſi- 
tion of vegetables, fleſh, membranes, muſ- 
cles, bones or blood, no art can reſtore them 
to their priſtine ſtate, much leſs revivify or 
reanimate theſe ſubſtances. The reaſonings 
on inanimate or animated matter, therefore, 
are very different, and ſhould be always ad- 
verted to, when inferences are drawn from 
chemical or other experiments. 
Though the minute modes by which nutri 
tion is performed may eſcape ocular demon- 
ſtration, or the moſt ingenious experiments; 
yet, there are certain facir or data, from which 
inveſtigators i in anatomy and phyſiology may 
draw very ſatis factory concluſions. 
Thoſe who aſſert phyſicians can know no- 
thing of nutrition, and other functions of the 
human body, or thoſe who imagine human 
knowledge is perfect on theſe ſubjects, are 
_ deceived: the ef is iq language 
of 


. 


I es, Ao ore Ee AE OE m8 re - 
* 
4 
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of ignorance or indolence, the latter of infa 


tuation or deluſion. 

45 The particles neceſſary, hes 
with nouriſhment, are conveyed by the arte» | 
fies to all parts of the human body. 

The tela _ forms almoſt ny 
1 of the body. 

3. Therela cellulg fa, in every place, abounds 
with, and is compoſed of cells of various di- 
menſions, ſome extremely minute. 

4. The orifices of the capillary and mi- 
nuteſt arteries pour out their contents, or 
different fluids into theſe cells. | 

5. In the membrane, called adipoſe, the 
arteries pour forth, or depoſit oil into the 


cells of the tela cellulgſa compoſing that tu- 


nic, as likewiſe in the interſtices of muſcles, 
and even between all the muſcular fibres, in 
joints, &c. 

6. In the pericardium and other parts, 
the arteries pour ſourth ſerum, or caagulable 
lymph. | 

7. There is a continual influx and eflux of 
all the different parts of the blood deſtined for 
different ſecretions and purpoſes; in the liver, 
mucal, ſynovial, ſalivary, and other glands; 

in 
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in the kidneys, and other en and excre - 
tory organs. | 

8. It is evident; that * Auids mize 
in the arteries, whether lymph, ſerum, craſ- 
ſamentum, or oil, are conveyed, depoſited, 
or paſs through all parts of the bady, and 
that each part attracts, in health, its own 
particular fluid, as the fat, oil; the pericar- 
dium, coagulable lymph; the liver, particles 
for ſecreting bile; the ſynovia of joints, a ſoft 
lubricating 0 like the e of an egg. | 
e. o. 

9. The ſalivary quads cannot in health 
ſorvets bile z the liver, ſaliva; the kidneys, 
ſynovial juice; nor the pancreas, urine, &c, 
hence each part attracts from the arteries the 
particles of blood proper for its own ſecretion 
or excretion. . The ſtructure of parts are dif- 
ferent for theſe different purpoſes. | 

10. All theſe various parts muſt have, TEENS | 
fore, an attractive and repulſive power; each 
part a#trafs from the arteries its proper par- 
ticles, and repe//s thoſe which are impraper. 
Oil is congenial for ſupplying the cellular 
adipoſe membrane with fat, cuagulable lymph 
is abſorbed by the lymphatics, and all the 


4 particles 
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particles indiſeriminately compoſing blood, 


are received, and circulate in the returning 


veins. In diſeaſe; however, the adipoſe cells 
may receive ſerum, which, not being ab- 
ſorbed, conſtitutes the anaſarcous dropſy, &c. 
11. Similar parts, therefore, attract ſimi- 
lar, reject diſſimilar; and this attraction and 
rejection has been called by chemiſtry. and 


philoſophy affinities, ws 2 e 


or repulſioͤn. 

12. Anatomy, otiyfioldgy) 5 chemiſtry, 
explain many of the foregoing facts almoſt 
beyond the pollibility of doubt; nothing then, 
but perverſeneſs, or a wan of ſcientific 
knowledge, can deny many of the preceding 
propoſitions. If it ſhould be aſked, why 
theſe elective attractions exiſt ? it is ſimilar 


to enquiring, why a roſe, lily, or hemlock, 


are different in their color, odor, or effects, 
when it is certain they all attract their nou- 
riſhment from the earth, air, and water? It 
is ſufficient for man to perceive theſe attrac- 
tions do exiſt; and that the overabundance 
of any of the elementary principles can be 
often — by diet or medicine. 

13. The 
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13. The chemical analyſis of bones, muſ- 
cles, membranes, or blood, demonſtrate that 
all theſe parts of the body contain the ſame; 
elementary particles in different are 
tions. 

14. In bones are found avaſt earth and 
gluten ; in membranes and muſcles more glu- 
ten and leſs earth; in the blood leſs earth and 
more coagulable lymph and ſerum ; but the 
ſame particles compoſe the whole. In ana- 
lyſing fleſh or bones, blood and its compo- 
nent parts are explained and produced: in 
analyſing blood, what forms the deen 
of muſcles, membranes or bones, are found. 

Simple trituration and ſeparation, macera- 
tion, or coction of theſe NIN ſhew _— 
the ſame, 

r5..In 


_ *® Formerly 1 made ſeveral experiments to diſcover the ſtate of 
the blood in different fevers, ſmall-pox, &c. both in hot cli. 
mates, and various parts of Europe; which plainly indicated 
either the tendency or effects of thoſe diſorders. The ſame plan | 
has been applied to moſt chronic diſorders, either by analyſing the 
blood, or the parts of the body after death. Theſe experi. 
ments, their reſult, and the uſeful concluſions drawn from theſe 
laborious inquiries, may be hereafter publiſhed, as they tend to 
throw a conſiderable and more fatisfaftory "hr on the changes 
of the body under diſeaſes. 
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15. In analyſing the blood, or ſolids of hu- 
man bodies in many diſeaſes, the component 
parts widely differ; the particles of -dropſical 
patients are quite different to the gouty or 
rheumatic; the fat are diſſimilar to the lean 
habits ; the fallow and bilious, to the florid» 
muſcular and healthful. The co-operation, 
like wiſe, of climate, diet, and purſuits, 
cauſe a diverſity in the component parts of 
human beings, both in health and ſickneſs. 
„4156. The particles attracted and cohering, 

Pro tempore, to the cellular ſtructure, and in 
the cells of the ela cellulgſa of each individual 
part of the body, muſt vary conſiderably 
both in health and diſeaſe. Earth, gluten, 
ſerum, oil, ſalts, or air, may predominate in 
health, according to the individual conſtitu- 
tion. Any deviation or change from the 
natural or predominating principles, con- 
ſtitute diſeaſe, and produce ſenſations, firſt 

in the nerves of the parts affected, and after- 

wards in the mind itſelf, by the ſympathy 
and communication of the nervous ſyſtem. 
| Theſe preceding doctrines being clearly 
underſtood, nutrition may be more eaſily com- 
prehended, It is not difficult ta conceive that 
| ſimilar 
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ſimilar organic ſtructures produce ſimilar and 
uniform effects, according to the variety of 
influence already premiſed. If it ſhould be 
proved, that the minuteſt organic ſtructures 
of the body, difcoverable by microſcopes, be 
exactly correſpondent to thoſe obſervable by 
the naked eye, it is rational to ſuppoſe, that 
thoſe more minute parts, not to be inveſti- 
_ gated or proved by the magnifying power of 
microſcopes, obſerve the ſame uniform laws 
and connection. Examine the larger veſſels 
or cellulous ſtructure of the body by the eye, 
or the moſt magnifying microſcope, their di- 
viſions, ſubdiviſions, actions and uſes are the 
the ſame; ramifications ſucceed ramifica- 
tions; fibres, more minute, ſucceed the larger, 
cells diminiſh according to the laxity, ſoli- 
dity, or minuteneſs of parts ; the coats of all 
veſſels are compoſed of ſcarce any thing but 
minuter veſſels, and theſe minuter veſſels 
again of the moſt minute. The arteries 
empty themſelves, or rather pour out their 
contents on ſurfaces, or into the veins, or into 
cells of larger or minuter magnitude ; and 
all the cells communicate. All theſe things 
can be proved by the moſt inconteſtible evi- 

dence, 
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dence, and ocular demonſtration; by experi- 
ments and minute anatomical injections; by 
macerations, inflation, and rr de- 
monſtrations. | 
Though it may be 0 to accom- 
pany the particles ſubſervient to nouriſhment, . 
and . ſupporting health and life, through all 
the minute meanders which they neceſſarily. 
| paſs; yet, the modes of nutrition may be 
clearly accounted for in the following man- 
ner, from the facts already explained : 
1. Particles are in a fluid ſtate which nou- 
riſh the body. 
2. They are conveyed by arteries. _ 
- 3. Arteries 
I have ſome very minute injections, of my own preparation, 
of parts of the human body, in which the coats of very ſmall 
veſſels have been injected with a colored very ſubtile liquor, 
not diſcernible but by the moſt magnifying microſcopes. It is 


curious to examine theſe veſſels by microſcopes of a different 
Focus ; for the gradual progreſſion of minute to more minute, from 
thence to the moſt minute, are eaſily diſcovered. Magnify theſe 
objects 100 or 2000 times, appearances are exactly the ſame. 
Some injeRions have paſſed ſo minutely into the minute veſſels, or 
arterics of aerves, as to tinge the whole nerve of the color of the 

injected liquor. The whole membrane which inveſts the me- 
dullary part of the nerves, nay, all the fibres have been ſo com- 
pletely injected, as to appear nothing ſcarce but arteries, 
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3. Arteries are always in action, receiving 
an 3 aviation their'contained fluids. x 

4. No particles received by the lacteals, 
conveyed by the arteries, ever remain /ag- 
nant either in the arteries, cells of the _ 
cellulg 9%, veins, or lymphatics. f 

- 5. The parts of the body are all h re re- 
ſtored by the nutritive particles of our foods 
being in continual and ſucceſſive action; every 
thing is alternately received and evacuated. 
6. All parts of the body, whether bones, 
muſeles, membranes, or viſcera, receive in 
cells of various dimenſions, from the largeſt 
and adipoſe, to the moſt minute and en 
the fluids brought by the atteries. 

J. The cellular texture of each part is gel 
with thoſe particles that are neceſſary, which 
it attracts naturally. and which are demon- 
ſtrated to be in the blood; but none of theſe 
particles remain; as hs - NINE: change 


their place, LY rig ohe 

8. Solidity and eee is given to 
bones by a very large portion of earth and 
gluten, which are in continual circulation in 
their perioſtie cells, paſſing and repaſſing from 
hy arteries to the cells, from the cells ta the 


veins 
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veins and lymphatics, by means of the ex A 
ternal . the ; 
oſſeous cells, cc. 3 

9. In ſofter parts leſs earth; is —— 3 
and more gluten or oil, e to n j 
or laxity. | 

10. All theſe particles os: matter which 
compoſe the human body, are in continual 
action; the former are driven out by thoſe 
which ſucceed : whatever particles occupied } 
any part of the body laſt month, is removed 
to another place this month; nothing ſtag= 
nates during life and health. There is na 
ſtationary attraction, coheſion and ſtagnation: 
of particles in the living human body, ſimilar 
to what ſeems to be demonſtrated in inani- 
mate ſubſtances, though I doubt whether any 
particles remain ſtationary. No particles re- 
main, except pro tempore, until they are diſ- 
placed by others. This change of. place in 
the particles may be ſlower in the teeth bones 
and nails, than inthe ſofter parts; but the active 
motion is perceived in the nails from ſmall 
marks, wounds or bruiſes, which puſh on 
daily to the extremity of the nail; flow, in- 
deed, but certain, and at laſt diſappear. 
11. The 


* 
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11. The particles which are circulated in 
the arteries, proceed from larger to minuter, 


from theſe to the moſt minute. In the lar- 


ger veſſels the particles have leſs, in the-mi- 
nuter more, in the minuteſt moſt coheſion ; 
but after having paſſed through theſe ſucceſ- 
ſive changes in the arteries, their particles are 
ſo divided and ſubdivided” by attrition, and 
by paſſing from minute to more minute chan- 
nels or cells, as to render them fit to enter 


the veins and lymphatics; which, being as 


cones reverſed, and furniſhed 'with valves, 
eafily convey and mix them with the other 
particles of larger veins. e 
12. The particles then of blood or nutri- 
tion are reduced to different dimenſions, ac- 
cording to the magnitude of veſſels they are 
to paſs through, or the fize of the cells which 
receive the fluids; theſe ſeem reducible almoſt 
ad infinitum. The chyle paſſes through 
ſtrainers which ſoak it up, like a ſponge, on 
the ſurface of the ſmall inteſtines; but the 
mouths of their orifices are almoſt impercep- 


tible, which clearly ſhews the —__ of the 
fluid abſorbed. 
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This chyle paſſes to veſſels larger, and af- 
d to mix with che . nes in | the | 
veins. 4 
From the veins to the vena cava, ating the 
* of an artery, and foreing the blood into 
the right auricle of the heart. 

From the right auricle to its ventricle: 

From the right ventricle it is ct to 
the pulmonary artery. Mp oy > 

After being forced bed every part, 
even the moſt minute arteries of the lungs, 
and receiving changes from the atmoſpheric 
air in breathing, and ſending off ſome of its 
noxious particles out of the habit by exprra- 
tion, it is conveyed through the pulmonary 
veins to the left auricle of the heart. 

From the left auricle, to the left ventricle, 
and from thence it is forced into the aorta, 
or great and principal artery. 

The aorta, or great artery, dividing and 
ſubdividing into innumerable branehes, paſſes 
through every individual part of the body, 
and by its alternate contraction and dilatation, 
which is, what is called the pu//e, the blood 
is propelled through every part of the body, 
however minute, and thus ſupplies nutri- 


ment, 
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ment, cauſes heat and continual action, fric- 
tion. on the contained fluids, change of place, 
and at laſt expulſion of particles. 

There are orifices of the arteries opening 
into the cellular ſtructure, of which almoſt 
all the body is demonſtrated to be compoſed. 

In the external tunic, the cells being larger 
and laxer, receive oil, which, congealing af- 
ter death, is called far, for, — * this 
orl 1s flutd. 

After the oil is N in theſe cells, 
chere are veins which open and receive what 
is either ſuperfluous, or unfit for the fatty 
cells, and carry theſe ſuperabounding or 
uſeleſs particles again by the venal 2 
into the blood. 

The orifices of arteries open on all the ex- 
ternal ſurfaces of the human body, and con- 
tinually tranſpire noxious air, and ſerous ſa- 
line fluids. 

The ſame happens ii. all the internal ſuper- 
ficies of the ſtomach, inteſtines, and external 
ſurfaces of all the viſcera; for a humid vapor 
and air is always tranſuding by the active 


force and pulſe of arteries. 
D d 2 There 
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There are minute veins, likewiſe, both in 
the ſkin and ſuperficies of all other parts, 
which receive what is not loſt, and carry it 
into the habit again.“ 


There are, however, continual loſſes by 
urine, ſweat, &c. and nutritive particles 
poured forth by the arteries into cells larger 
or ſmaller, ſupply theſe loſſes, drive the old 
particles out of the habit, and convey and 
_ depoſit the new. Air pervades all parts, and 
1s a very active principle, perhaps, in forcing 
on the fluids in conjunction with the actions 
of the arteries: this will be eaſieſt conceived 
by thoſe who comprehend the compreſſi- 
bility, elaſticity, and rarefaction of air, and 


force of fluids ; in ſhort, en, and þy- 
droſtalics. 


Wherever 


The lymphatic is the only ſyſtem which abſorbs or ſoaks up 
chyle or ſuperfluous fluids, according to the opinions of Dr. 
Hunter, and other anatomiſts; but this opinion is replete with 
error, nor do their experiments quadrate with their haſty con- 
cluſions, which I ſhall prove by the moſt indiſputable experi- 
ments in another place. There are various particles in the arte- 
rial fluids which are not attracted, conveyed, or found in the 
lymphatic veſſels; for theſe chiefly contain that gelatinous fluid 
called lymph and fixed air. The finer ſerum, volatile and ſaline 


particles are received by the minute ſanguiferous veins, Each 
part attracts and circulates its particular fluid. 
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Wherever there is an artery, there are wo 
ſanguiferous and wo lymphatic veins; the 
former receive the ſuperfluous nutritive par- 
ticles which compoſe coagulable lymph ; but 
the latter receive the more volatile, ſerous and 
ſaline particles, and both receive a portion 
of air. | | | 

The ſanguiferous veins all proceed from mi- 
nute capillary, innumerable minute branches, 
to different trunks, diminiſhing in numbers 
as they increaſe in magnitude, and at laſt 
all terminating in one trunk, called the vena 
cava. ; ; | 

The lymphatie veſſels, arifing in a ſimilar 

manner, paſs through glands in their way to 
the ductus thoracicus, and are a diſtin ſyſ- 
tem of veſſels, and, except in receiving the 
lymph depoſited in the cellulous ſtructure, 
totally independent of arteries and ſangui- 
ferous veins. 
Theſe three ſpecies of veſſels carrying 
fluids or liquids, form the vaſcular ſyſtem of 
the human body, and they are all three diffe- 
rent in their ſtructure, actions, and uſes. 

The arteries have a pulſation, they contract 
and dilate, and carry a florid red blood N 
the heart to all parts. 
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The /anguiferous veins have no pulſe, are 
double the number of the arteries, and con- 
vey a deep red blood 0 the heart, or rather a 
mixture of all the human fluids, and are fur- 
niſhed with valves. 

The lymphatic veins convey n no red colored 
blood, but pure lymph, coagulable in a cer- 
tain heat, and then appearing like the white 
of an egg boiled; they ariſe from all parts of 
the body, paſs through glands at certain diſ- 
tances; glands which belong to theſe veſſels, 
and are principally formed by them, and this 
particularly diſtinguiſhes them from either ar- 
teries or ſanguiferous veins; they likewiſe 
have valves ; but the veſſels terminate not in 
the vena cava, but in the ductus thoracicus, 
or thoſe from the viſcera in the right ſubcla- 
vian vein. 

Perfect nutrition, then, is the free and un- 
interrupted ingreſs and egreſs of the nutritious 
particles from the lacteals to the ductus tho- 
racicus, from this to the vena cava, from 
the vena cava through the right ſide of the 
heart; from thence, through the lungs, 
to the left auricle and ventricle of the heart ; 
from thence to the aorta, which diſtributes it 
by arteries to all parts of he body, in every 


minute 
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minute cell, through which the nutritious. 


fluids are continually paſſing ; from the arte- 
ries, cells, humid ſuperficies, to the ſangui- 
ferous and lymphatic veins, from theſe, 
again, to the ſubclavian veins and vena cava, 


The paſſage of the human fluids may be aptly 


compared to a circle, in which there is neither 
beginning nor termination. 

Though the minute modes by which nu- 
trition is performed, may eſcape ocular de- 
monſtration ; yet there are certain data from 
which inveſtigators, converſant in anatomy 
and phyſiology, may draw very ſatisfactory 
concluſions on the ſubject. 

1. All the particles neceſſary for nouriſh- 
ment are conveyed by the arteries. 

2. The moſt minute arteries certainly open 
their orifices, and pour out their circulating 
contents into the minute cells of the 24 cel- 
lulgſa of the parts laſt requiring reinſtation. 

3. The ze/a cellulgſa forms almoſt all parts 
of the body. 

4. The nutritive particles being poured out 
into this cellular ſtructure, they are attracted 


and cohere to the minute cavities, which the 


Pr ior 
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prior diſſolved or * particles occu- 
pied. | 

$. The prior particles are attenuated, ab- 
ſorbed and conveyed again to the blood, to 
be evacuated by urine, ſweat, or exhalation 
by the lungs, &c. | 

6. All the parts of the body vo ſpon- 
gious and porous during life, eaſily admit 
this perpetual loſs and ſupply, influx and ef- 
flux. 

7. The coagulation of the fluids of the 
minute parts prevent their being demonſtra- 
ted; but, by analogy, the doctrine of their 
ſpongious exiſtence and uſe, however, ap- 
pears highly probable. 

The due performance of all theſe, and 

other functions, conſtitutes health; the non- 
performance or interruption, diſeaſe, 
It will be eaſily conceived by a knowledge 
of the foregoing facts, how diſeaſes may be 
generated, either local or univerſal : the 
former are a change or impediment in any | 
particular part ; the latter, a change of the 
fluids, and increaſed action of the moving 
powers of the whole body. 


All 
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All the humors of our body, the excre- 


ments excepted, ſuch as urine, tranſpirable 
matter, and alvine feces, are impregnated 
with a gelatinous fluid, or the nutritious 
Juice, and are interpoſed between the fibres 
of all the parts : from hence, every point of 
the human body is perpetually furniſhed 
with the nutritious juice, 

Some. parts of the body, as the hair and 
nails, are nouriſhed by the appoſition of the 


nutritious juice, which 1s called nouriſhment 
by protruſion. 


The Increaſe-or Growth of the Body. 


By ſo much the nearer man is to his ori- 
gin, ſo much the quicker he grows. An 
embryo, from being almoſt an inviſible par- 
ticle, in the ſpace of nine months, increaſes 
to the weight of eight pounds. 

After birth, to the age of twenty one, the 
increaſe of the body continues flower in its 
progreſs: women, however, attain their full 
growth ſooner than men, 

The cauſes which accelerate the growth of 
the embryo and infant, are: 


2 | 1. The 
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1. The laxity and ny of all the | 
veſſels. 
2. The veſſels of many parts not being as 
yet evoluted or BRO to their utmoſt li- 
mits. ; 
3. A greater volume and engt 6 of the 
heart, and a greater irritability of the heart 
and arteries, with a weaker reſiſtance in the 


ſolids, 
4. A quicker and ſtronger motion of the 


humors. 

5. The food is ſoft, more copious and 
nutritive : from hence the Rn of ge- 
latinous humors, 

5. The extremities of the bones are carti- 
laginous and extenſile. 

The cauſes which determine the end of 
of growth are: 

1. The evolution of all the veſſels. 

2. The confirmed ſtrength of the veſſels 
reſiſting more extenſion. 

3. The extenuation of the cartilaginous 
cruſts are ſo great, that it cedes no more to 
the bones. 

4. A groſſer food, by which the nutritious 


juice depoſits more earthy or terreous parti- 
cles 
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cles in the interſtices of the fibres; hence 
greater ſtrength and rigidity of all the fibres. 

5. A leſs increaſe of the heart compared 
to the other parts, and a diminiſhed irritabi- 
lity ; from hence the motion of the humors 
is leſs tardier and weaker. The difference 
of the infantile pulſe, compared with the 
adult, demonſtrates this doctrine, 

The menſes in females ſeem to finiſh the 
growth of the body ſooner than in men. 

The fixed ſtate of growth is, when the 
human body neither increaſes, nor 1 
decreaſes. 

After the age of thirty, a e of 
body commences in many, which ariſes 
commonly from a diminution of the former 


exerciſes, and a more abundant depoſition of 
the fat in the zela celluloſa, 


The Decreaſe of the Body. 
The cauſes which decreaſe the body in old 


age, are: | 
1. All the fibres are gradually ſo indurated 
by the nutritious terreous juice accumulating, 
that they become more rigid and dry: hence 
gout, 
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gout, gravel, fone} and * chronic diſ- 
1 

2. The ſmaller veſſels TE compreſſed by 
the dilatation of the larger, they gradually 
concrete or collapſe. 

3. From many lacteal veſſels being con- 
ſolidated and rendered impervious, a leſs por- 
tion of chyle paſſes to the blood. 

4. The humors from the diminiſhed ex- 
cretions are rendered more acrid and ter- 
5. All the natural actions which elaborate 
the nutritious juice are depraved. 

From theſe reaſons it plainly appears, why 
the body increaſes in youth, remains fixed in 
an adult, and decreaſes in old age. 

In youth, more nutritive juice is interpoſed, 
or conveyed to the. fibres, than is diſſipated 
or loſt; from whence the bodily growth or 

increaſe: in old age, % nutritive juice is 
carried to all parts, therefore the decreaſe of 
the body. In the vigor of age and life, as 
much as is loſt is ſupplied or reſtored; from 
whence the acme, or height of growth is ob- 
ſerved. 


The refore 
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Therefore the uſes of nutrition are: 

1. The preſervation of our body ; which, 
deprived of nutriment, becomes dry, and, 

in a ſhort time, periſhes. 

2. From the effuſion of new chyle the al- 
caleſcence and putridity of the humors are 
prevented or temperated, which would ariſe 
from inanition. 

3. The whole body is ae to action and 
ſtrengthened, which languiſhes by abſtinence 
from food. 


4. In youth a more copious food increaſes 
the growth of the body. 


( 414) 


On tbe DRrrers in the foregoing FUNCTIONS; 
which cauſe Depravations of the BLooD, 
and VARIOUS DISEASES, Sc. Sc. 


THE preceding doctrines of the means 
by which the human body is nouriſhed in 
health, will prepare the mind for an explana- 
tion of the depravations of all the various 
functions in a ſtate of diſeaſe. 

Hunger will not be excited, if the ſtomach 
be relaxed, or abounding with depraved hu- 
mors, from either vitiated ſaliva, exhaling 
fluids, or mucus : theſe may all ariſe from 
vitiated blood. 

Collections of rancid, putrid, acid, alkaline, 
Pituitous or other matter, may injure the 
nerves, ſo as to excite or deprave their feelings 
in the ſtomach. 

The ſenſations in the ſtomach may be di- 
miniſhed by whatever obtunds the ſenſibility 
of the cardiac nerves, as over-diſtention from 
air or wind; from debility or compreſſions of 
the nervous trunks leading to the ſtomach, or 
LEES ſome- 
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ſomething approaching to palſy in the coats 
of the ſtomach. 

If the ſurface of the tongue or ur FAR be 
covered with a white or browniſh fur, which 
is a ſymptom of fever, the appetite will al- 
ways be diminiſhed, and capricious. - 

Various ſpecies of cacochymia are the 
cauſes of a diſinclination for food, or a deſire 
for abſurd ſubſtances, ſuch as chalk, brim- 
ſtone, oyſter ſhells, &c. 


As a regular deſire, for the gcondtomed 


food, and its eaſy digeſtion, are ſigns of health, 
ſo a requiſition for unuſual things, or inap- 
petency, are proofs of diſeaſe. Moſt diſorters 
of the viſcera of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
except the bu/imus, deprave the appetite, - 

The mind, agitated and anxious, or any 
violent paſſions, leſſen the appetite. 

Thirſt, if exceſſive, denotes diſeaſe, if as 
uſual, moderate health is commonly preſent. 

If the ſecretions of ſaliva or mucus be ob- 
ſtructed, if feveriſh heat exiſt, thirſt will of- 
ten be inſatiable. The gratification of thirſt 
by large potations, when little ſolid food is 
received, relaxes the ſtomach, depraves the 
fluids, and weakens the ſolids. 

Ma. 
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Maſtication, or chewing the food, may, in 
certain degrees, be prevented, by various affec- 
tions of the mouth, fauces, teeth, or diminiſh- 
ed ſaliva: under which circumſtances, the food 
paſſes into the ſtomach in a more ſolid form, 
requiring a longer and more difficult digeſtion. 
If the ſtomach be weakened, or its humors 
defective or depraved, digeſtion, with all its 
uſes, will be perverted. | Nudel! 

When the food is not propeidy e to 
a pulp in the mouth, by the powers of the 
teeth, jaws, &c. it ſhould be prepared by 
ſtewing or mincing; in ſhort, the art of 
cookery ſhould ſupply the defect, and in 
this caſe, French modes of preparing foods 
are quite ſuperior to the Engliſh. Boiling 
meat in the Engliſh way, on a fierce fire, in 
which the water is continually kept bubbling, 
renders the meat hard; but gently ſimmer- 
ing it over the fire a longer time, renders 
it ſoft and more fit for digeſtion, particularly 
when maſtication 1s defective. 

In junior perſons, therefore, ſolid meat 
may be more freely allowed than to ſenior ; 
the former in health, digeſt any food, the 
latter with We 
Deglu- 
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Deglutition, or ſwallowing, may be im- 
peded by tumors of the mouth or fauces, ul- 
cers, contractions, or a paralyſis of the œſoy 
phagus, &c. in all which caſes, ſpoon meats 
are to be preferred to ſolid, 

| Digeſtion may be retarded or wa dif- 
ficule by relaxation; from diminiſhed heat; 
from the abſence of a proper quantity of ſa- 
liva, or the exhaling fluids; from an over-ex- 
panſion of wind, or air extricated from the 
alimentary, vegetable, or leguminous ſub- 
ſtances ; from the diminution of mucus, or 
its over-ſecretion. 

The debility of the internal annular, FR 
external longitudinal muſcular fibres of the 
ſtomach, may diminiſh the muſcular. powers 
and periſtaltic motion of the ſtomach; im- 
| peded reſpiration, or diſorders of the dia- 
phragm, all ſenſibly affect the digeſtive pow- 
ers. The fixed air and food are too long de- 
tained, not propelled, and the nutritive quali- 
ties are vitiated. Bitter evacuants, dry diet, 
animal food, not vegetable ; chalybeates, bit- 
ters, volatile cordials, and ſerenity of mind, in 


ſuch caſes, are to be preſcribed. 
You $Vonhye it Bi; As 
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- As to the fermentative proceſs of digeſtion, 
its augmentation by vegetable, farinaceous, 
and leguminous ſubſtances or fruits, may 
blow up the ſtomach like a bladder, and it 
ſhould be treated as the laſt. | 
The diminution of fermentation by copi- 
ous draughts of ſpirituous liquors, even di- 
luted, orlarge potations of ſtrong wines, will 
produce an improper diſſolution of the foods 


in the ſtomach, and the ſeparation of a fluid 


from the ſolid parts of the food, quite unfit 
for healthful nutrition. Thoſe who drink 
ſpirits are more difficultly cured than any; 
for the tone of the ſtomach very often is de- 
ſtroyed, and beyond the recovery by medi- 
cine: all the functions, natural, vital, or 
animal, are changed or perverted, and the 
mind often inflammable, like the liquor 
drank. | 

If the habit of body be vitiated, the blood 


will be vitiated ; the exhaling fluid in the 


ſtomach and ſaliva will be vitiated, and di- 
geſtion, of courſe, affected; the exhaling 
fluids of a dropſical patient will be ſerous, 
and leſs tenacious or glutinous than the 
healthy. The particles which ſhould be 


coagulable 
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coagulable lymph, are watery in dropſical pa- 
tients ; hence, after death, the lymphatic 
ſyſtem is filled with eaſe by quickſilver, or 
inflation. | 

If heat be diminiſhed, . as in cold leuco- 
phlegmatic conſtitutions, the digeſtive powers 
will be ſlower ; for in ſuch, the vital heat, 
the muſcular motions, and the mental feelings 
all approach, more or leſs, to a ſtate of tor- 
pidity. Sha 

If heat be augmented, as in the florid, ro- 

buſt, and active, the digeſtion is ſooner per- 
formed ;- for in theſe, the vital heat, the muſ- 
cular motions, and mental feelings, have more 
force and energy. 


In both inſtances, the diverſity in human 


beings is infinite, and neither to be defined 
nor deſcribed, but eaſily obſerved in nature, 
by the diſcerning and contemplative phyſi- 
cian, The diviſions and ſubdiviſions of 
the torpid and pale, the irritable and florid ; 
the active and inactive, are ſo innumerable, 
that inexceptionable rules cannot be deli- 
vered for their diet or treatment. 

Thoſe who moſt approach to the torpid muſt 
be ſtimulated, vitious humors muſt be eva- 
; E e 2 cuated 
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cuated or corrected, and the frame muſt be 
invigorated by chalybeates, tonict, &c. with 
more animal than vegetable food, 
The florid, irritable and active require lit 
tle medical attention; perhaps gentle eva- 
cuants only are neceſſary, and the accuſtomed - 
diet. In ſhort, the coll muſt have warm, 
nouriſhing, animal food, and the heated 
ſhould uſe cooling vegetables, conjointly 
with animal food. 
Thoſe ancient and modern philoſophers, | 
who have written on inviſible agents, ſuch as 
evil or good ſpirits acting on the human 
mind, might here have found ample matter 
for diſcuſſion, and might have diſcovered, - 
from natural cauſes, the origin of vices and 
virtues. Human character depends on the 
ſtate of the blood and form of body, more 
than has hitherto been imagined. Placidity 
and calmneſs are commonly the attendants of 
groſsneſs, pallidity, and inſenſibility; while 
impetuouſneſs, raſhneſs, and violence, ac- 
company the robuſt, florid, and ſuſceptible. 
How cold, inert, devoid of feeling, and indo- 
lent, are the dropſical; how heated, impetu- 
Qus, and impatient are the young, florid, and 
robuſt, 
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robuſt, in the true inflammatory fever? In 
the former, the ph/ogi/ton is nearly extin- 
guiſhed, in the latter it ſuperabounds. 

The ſtate of the mind, which has been ob- 
ſerved to be very dependant on the body. 
therefore, has a great ſhare in promoting or 
retarding digeſtion. In contentment and 
good health, how chearfully digeſtion and all 
the natural functions are performed ; in diſ- 
eaſe, grief, anxiety, ſuſpenſe, or paſſions, 
what abundance of labor the ſtomach experi- 
ences in partially and badly effecting that uſe- 
ful office? 

Air and exerciſe have likewide a great 
power in adding to, or diminiſfiing, the red 
particles of blood; thoſe who are pallid in 
great cities, are often florid in the ebuntryj. 

Digeſtion is therefore dependant on many 
circumſtances, any of which being defective, 
the whole proceſs is perverted, and the body, 
in conſequence, may receive A PHE AR n 
of ſalubrious juices. | 

If digeſtion be well mad and n 
nutritive parts of digeſted aliment paſs 
through the Pylorus into the duodenum, and 
there meet with a well ſecreted bile and pan- 

creatio 
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creatic juice, a healthful blood is. the con- 
ſequence ; but the reverſe. will happen, if 
| theſe conditions be abſent. 

If the digeſting maſs be vitiated nd. 
coagulated by ſtrong acidity, or ſpirituous li- 
quors ; inſtead of a fine milky, gelatinous, 
and oily fluid, a ſouriſn water or whey will 
be propelled to the duodenum. If the bile 
be well ſecreted, and ſhould meet with ſuch 
a watery or wheyiſh liquid, it will have no 
oily parts to mix with the aqueons, and thus 
the bile becomes uſeleſs ; or by irritating the 
coats of the inteſtines, purgings are produced, 
and the ends of riouriſhment defeated. 

If no purging happen, yet this watery liquid, 
the companion of an ill digeſtion, if received 
into the lacteals, not having the conſtituent 
particles for replacing thoſe daily loſt in the 
body, the fluids will be depraved, and the 
ſolids weakened, and a variety of cachectie 
diſeaſes, the conſequences af vitiated fluids 
and debilitated ſolids, will follow, 

Should the digeſtion be perfect, yet if the 
bile or pancreatic juice be depraved or de- 
fective, from diſeaſes of the pancreas or liver, 
88 oleaginous particles of food will not be 


4 united 
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united with the lymphatic! or. ſerous ;.. nor 
will the groſſer parts be propelled; to the 
larger inteſtines; hence coſtiveneſs, and the 
abſorption of an inſalubrious chyle; eſpe- 
cially if the lacteals be in a lax _—_ and 
opener than uſual. 

When the ſtomach is diſeaſed, in 1 2 
contracted or rigid ſtate, from its muſcular 
fibres being acted on by ſome morbid matter 
in the minute veſlels, ſuch. as the terreſtrial 
of the gout, rheumatiſm, &c. the food will be 
ſo long detained as to paſs the ſecond: fer- 
mentation; hence ſour eructations, putrid 
belchings, fuming heat, and the force of the 
diſtending air acting on the reſiſting rigid 
coats of the ſtomach, very painful ſenſations 
are the conſequence. 
 Gouty perſons very often Sadr the tone 
of their ſtomachs by /rong liguors, as Ma- 
deira, brandy, and other cordials, &c.. theſe 
certainly give preſent eaſe, but act as future 
poiſons. The chyle, from ſuch digeſtions, 
is auſtere and unfit for nutrition; and if coſ- 
tiveneſs be added, the more groſs, ſaline, and 
terreſtrial parts will be abſorbed by the 

lacteals, 
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lacteals, and the human fluids will be 'ren- 
ns highly impure. 

The excrements are dry, clay-colored, = 
haye ſcarce any fetid ſmell, which proves that 
impurities have been abſorbed by the n 
eee e of cacochymia. 

In ſuch inſtances, all remedies bogstedy 
fal for the ſtomach being too much injured 
to co-operate with the moſt judicious pre- 


ſcriptions, the diſeaſe gradually increaſes, and 


in the end proves fatal, Medical attempts, 
however, ſhould be directed to correct the 
prevailing acrimony, and diſlodge any im- 
pacted matter collected in the coats of the 
ſtomach: this is beſt effected by mild cin- 
nabarine and antimonial alteratives, or ſul- 
phureous preparations, magneſia, &c. con- 
Jointly with bitters and tonics, before dinner 
and ſupper, and an animal diet with little or 
no vegetables, 1295 

Healthful chyle is ſweetiſh,- and exactly 
ſimilar to milk; if acids, wine, or ſpirits be 


poured on milk, the oleous and earthy parts 


are ſeparated from the aqueous, and a meagre 
whey i is produced ; the ſame, in certain de- 
grees, muſt happen to the chyle, if ſuch 

liquids 
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liquids pafs to the duodenum :/ therefore, on 
the profuſion or paucity of ſuch. liquors, a 
vigorous health muſt depend. The inference 
is evident. All continued exceſſes of wine, 
ſpirits, punch, or acids, muſt prove injurious 
to the conſtitution ; moderation in ſuch in- 
dulgences, therefore, are earneſtly - recom- 
mended to every one who wiſhes. to enjoy 
health or longevity. . 

The impediments to the healthful 9 
tion of chyle are likewiſe to be conſidered. 
If the lacteals contract their mouths from 
acid or auſtere chyle, the abſorption will be 
leſſened, or altogether impeded. Purging, 
alteratives, and ſimple diet are here uſeful. 

Should the chyle be ſalubrious, and the 
lacteals pervious, and ſhould the abſorption be 
copious, yet if the meſenteric glands be in- 
durated, and their ſerpentine or tortuous veſ- 
ſels obſtructed ; or if coagulated fluids in the 
ela celluleſa ſhould ſo preſs on the veſſels, as 
to prevent the free ingreſs and egreſs of the 
prepared chyle, nouriſhment may be pre- 
vented, and an atrophy, or waſting of the 
body, muſt be the conſequence. The corpu- 
lent or fat people in health abſorb much 
| | oleaginous 
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oleaginious chyle; the thin, lender, or 
meagre little: in the former the lacteals are 
too pervious, in the latter they are too con- 
tracted: hence moderate evacuants, and a par- 
tial abſtinence, reduce the groſs, while the 
ſlender often require deobſtruent minerals to 
render the lacteals more pervious. Oleagi- 
nous foods ſhould be ſparingly ufed by the 
corpulent ; but more freely by the meagre or 
emaciated, provided they _ with the 
ſtomach. 

The villous coat of both ſtomach and in- 
teſtines may be plaiſtered with an adhering 
mucilaginous or mucous matter; this may di- 
miniſh hunger, thirſt, or retard digeſtion, 
and exclude the chyle from the mouths of 
the lacteals. In the diſorder called the hruſb, 
this ſeems to be, in ſome meaſure, the caſe, 
joined with inflammation, or a tendency to 
putridity. Such accumulations are beſt re- 
moved by borax in ſmall doſes, and bitters ; 
aloetics and cremor tartar, the /a/ ſode, 
AEthiops vegetabilis, alkaline and volatile 
falts, alteratives, &c. given with proper cau- 
tions. Farinaceous ſubſtances ſhould be 


avoided, and all gelatinous or mucilaginous 
food. 
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food. When the foſſile or vegetable alkaline 
falts are alone preſcribed, it ſhould be re- 
membered they act, in a certain degree, as 
cauſtics ; if this be not adverted to, the re- 
medies may prove injurious, and abrade the | 
internal ſurface of the inteſtinal canal. 

The receptaculum chyli and ductus thoraticus, 
may be compreſſed by tumors, and the paſſage 
of chyle retarded ; but as theſe eiteumſtances 
can ſcarcely be known, but by diſſections 
after death, the mentioning of them can be of 
little conſequence ; except in accounting for 
bodily waſting, without apparent cauſes. 

The retardation, however, of the Iynmiph 
through the principal abdominal viſceru may 
be of infinite eonſequence. If the viſcera be 
diſeaſed, the lymphatics may be obſtructed; 
hence diſtention and rupture of theſe veſſels. 
If they break or loſe the power of abſorption 
in the cellular ſtructure, they may cauſe very 
large indurated tumors ; if they burſt in cavi- 
ties, inciſted or other dropſies of the ovarium, 
uterus, meſentery, omentum, and various parts, 
The lymphatics, from the right fide of theſe 
places, terminate in the right ſubclavian vein, 
without enterin g the duflus thoracicus ; 

which, 
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which, I am certain, is the caſe; by repeated 
diſſections, thou gh a new diſcovery,* If 
the blood be deprived of ſuch a great quan- 
tity of coagulable lymph; it is eaſy. to con- 
ceive its texture will ſoon be conſiderably 
broken down, and the foundation laid for 
ſeveral grievous and dangerous chronic diſ- 
eaſes. From hence, it muſt appear evident, 
ho neceſſary it is for phyſicians to prevent 
infarctions or accumulations in the viſcera, 
which the pteſent inconſiderate practice of 
adminiſtering preparations of lead, large 
doſes of opium, hemlock; and other narcotic 
and poiſonous medicines, mult conſtantly 

produce, Ef PO 
It is then clearly demnattrable, if the 
chyle poſſeſs not all the conſtituent particles 
to renew the blood daily; as oil, gluten, ſe- 
rum, fixed air, earth, and ſalts, that ſound 
health cannot be long preſerved ; how theſe 
Fees particles 


* When tho late ingenious and much lamented Mr. Magnus. 
 Falconar was my pupil, and diſſected at my-houſe, in the years 
1772 and 1772, this fact was frequently demonſtrated, not only 
in dogs, but in the human body, Since then, other anato- 
miſts have obſerved the ſame, K 


2 
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particles may be vitiated or perverted by va- 
rious means and mixtures, have been "OO 
diſcuſſed. 


In ſan guification, or the convertin g chyle 
into blood, many requiſites are neceſſary. 
Reſpiration in confined, or open clear air, will 
render the blood inſalubrious or falubrious. 
In mephitic air, or where many animals 
breathe, the blood will be more prone to a 
diſſolved putrid tate, than in a fine, clear, airy 
- ſituation. In great cities, in which large 
companies often breathe in ſmall apartments, 
relaxations and nervous diſeaſes muſt be the 
conſequence. No animal can live, if the air 
he breathes be received repeatedly into the 
lungs for a few minutes: in ſmall rooms filled 
with company, the ſame air is received into 
the lungs ; and although it does not prove 
fatal, in a certain degree, it muſt injure, and 
is often productive of diſeaſes. The free cir- 
culation, therefore, and admiſſion of pure 
freſh air in all rooms where companies aſ- 
ſemble, ſhould be ſtrongly inculcated.* 

Feeble, diſeaſed, or ulcerated lungs, will 
deprave ſanguification. | 


The effects of the black hole at Calcutta are well known; 
me air of jails, hoſpitals, &c. have frequently proved fatal. 
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- As the chyle paſſes through the lungs and- 
whole body above one hundred times, before 
it is properly converted into blood; it is eaſy 
to conceive many impediments, 

If mwfeular force be leſſened, the veſſels 
will contract more weakly, and the neceſſary 
attrition will be more feeble; hence the 
particles of blood will be leſs nnr 
mixed. 

The oily parts will not be fo eaſily Hows 
ſited in the cells of the adipoſe membranes, 
or tela cellulgſa. The interſtices of muſcular 
fibres, being deprived of their oil, the myſcles 
will be more rigid, leſs capable of motion, 
and ſubje& to rheumatic attacks, &c. and the 
Joints to ſtiffneſs ; the red particles will not 
be ſo effectually formed, and therefore hu- 
man heat will be leſſened. | 

The lymphatics will not abſorb, or receive 
ſo tenacious a coagulable lymph, hence a de- 
privation of the coheſive particles of the 
blood, and a laxer union of the fibres and 
parts compoſing the body. Stimulants, cha- 
Iybeates, and corroborants, are here neceſſary. 

The ſaline and volatile parts will predo- 
minate, becauſe the arterial force does not 

ſend 
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ſend them off by exhalations internally, per- 
ſpiration externally, nor even at times by 
urine ; hence the foundation of dropſies, va- 
rious ſcorbutic and other acrimonious chronie 
diſeaſes. An increaſed action of the veſſels 
will often produce the contrary. 
If therefore the chylous white globules 40 
not become red, denſer, heavier and ſmaller, 
ſanguijfcation is neither healthful nor complete. 

The criterion to comprehend theſe various 
conditions, is the countenance ; but particu- 
larly the /ips; only recollecting, that each 
individual has his own peculiar color in the 
lips and complexion, and in proportion as 
appearances approach to, or ſecede from the 
uſual, man is either in health or ſickneſs, 
and ſangurfication is well or ill performed. 
| The greater elective attraction of oil pro- 
duces fatneſs; of earth and lymph, rigidity ; of 
ſerum, laxity and coldneſs. If the firſt ſu- 
perabound, the muſcular powers are weak- 
ened, reſpiration is ſhort, and threatens ſuffo- 
cation; if the ſecond, rheumatiſms, gout, 
ſtiff joints, gravel and ſtone, are the conſe- 
quences ; if the third ſuperabound, all the 
diſeaſes common to relaxed ſolids and de- 

praved 
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praved lax fluids . ravage in this br 
conſtitution. 5 
I) be elective nas or fvjection of pars ; 

_ ticular particles from the chyle are not ſo dif- 
ficult to comprehend, as to individually prove; 
but the effects are eaſily perceived. l 
Corpulency attracts and aſſimilates with * 
oil; rigidity and ſlenderneſs with earth and 
lymph, or gluten; the weak, pale, lax, and 
cold, attract ſerum. When either predo- 
minate, unleſs it be the particular conſtitu- 
tion, health is not preſent: the happy medium, 
and a proper commixture of the whole, con- 
ſtitutes perfect health. 
The prevention of morbid aſſimilations, f 
unleſs in infancy, or during the growth 
of the body, is very difficult, perhaps impoſ- 
ſible; afterward they can only be corrected. 
Perſons prone to corpulency, continue ſo 
with little food; and 7hin habits very often 
eat much, but convey little to the conſtitu- 
tion: ſo that form of body does not depend 
ſo much on the quantity of diet, as on ſome Þ 
original and continued eleftive attractions. 
It is very difficult, and in many inſtances, 
impoſſible, to change fatneſs to leanneſs, or 
| leanneſs F 
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leanneſs to corpulency, by any ſafe means as 


yet diſcoyered ; aftections of the ſecretory 
organs, or the retention of the neceſſary ex- 
cretions or evacuations, as ſweat; urine; 


alvine feces, &c. will ſenſibly affect the 


habit, as likewiſe ſeaſons of the you and cli-. 


mate. 

It maſt therefore, evidently appear, that 
each ſingle individual, independent of acci- 
dent, has his own peculiar digeſtion and at- 
tractions during digeſtion, chylification, &c. 
The three or four examples given might be 
divided and ſubdivided ad infinitum. It 
teaches medicine, however, one thing not 
ſufficiently adverted to, that every fick pa- 
tient may require, in a certain degree, a dif- 
ferent treatment. 

In nutrition, which is the ſupply of what 
is daily diſſipated, all the particles forming 
the human body, are in due proportions re- 
quiſite, according to the peculiar habit of 
each individual. Oleaginous particles, ſe- 
rum, cruor, coagulable lymph, fixed air, 
martial and calcareous earth, ſalts, &c. are 
all attracted and ſeparated from the blood, to 
unite with, and furniſh freſh ſolids and fluids; 

Vol. IV. Ff It 
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If any of theſe predominate, or are deficient, 
diſeaſes, ſimilar to thoſe already gbſerved, 
will be generated, and the ſame T_T 

modes of treatment will be neceſſary. 

If the attraction and coheſive force of the 
earthy particles, gluten and fixed air to the 
bones and fibres of membranes and muſ- 
cles be defeflive, debility and diminiſhed | 
bodily powers will follow. | 

Should the fluids be deprived of their 
component and ſalubrious particles, the re- 
pleniſhing the'bodily loſſes by the attraction 
and coheſions of proper nutriment in the mi- 
nute cellular ſtructure of the zela cellulgſa will 
be prevented. The deſtitution of nutritive 
blood, therefore, will produce, more leſs, va- 
rious diſeaſes of the ſolids, and depravations 
of the fluids. An over-abundance of nutri- 
tive red particles will cauſe plethora, heat, 
and inflammatory fevers. Abſtinence is the 
remedy, with proper evacuants, pre, ee 
giſtics, &c. | 

When the nutritive particles ſuperabound 
with /erum, which is known by palenefs, 
languor, and debility ; but particularly by 
Oe lips : the fibres of the ſolids cannot 

3 attract 
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attract a . ſufficient quantity of gluten, for 
where gluten does not exiſt, it cannot be at- 
tracted. Relaxations and dropſies a are the 
conſequence, 

When the oleaginous particles much 
abound, the nervous powers and feelings are 
obtunded, and muſcular actions impeded ; for 
the interſtices, not only of muſcles, but even 
of the fibres of muſcles, are loaded and too 
much lubricated with oil, which anatomy 
amply demonſtrates, . in fat perſons. _ 

When the coagulable lymph, earthy par- 
ticles, and fixed air ſuperabound, and are 
either attracted by the fibres for repleniſhing 
the particles diſſipated, or circulate too copi- 
ouſly in the fluids, the minute branches of 
the arterial ſyſtem will be often obſtructed, 
diſtended, or ruptured. If in membranes or 
viſcera, obſtructions; if in muſcles theſe 
diſtentions happen, rheumatiſm; if in the 
membranes or circumſcribing joints, the gout 
is generated. This ſuperabundance of coa- 
gulable lymph, fixed air, and earthy par- 
ticles may eaſily be conceived to ariſe from 
keen appetite, good digeſtion, chylification, 
and ſanguification in ſedentary perſons, or 

FX 5 who 
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who ufe not their accuſtomed exerciſes. The 
perſpirable matter not being forced through 
the arterial mouths of the ſkin, and evacua- 
ted, either from the diminiſhed force of the 
| arteries, or too great an accumulation of the 
terrene-abounding fluid, ruptures of veſſels in 
membranes happen. The effuſion of this fluid 
amongſt the gouty, violent fits of the gout form 
what is called the. chalkſtone. The finer 
parts paſs off by their volatility, and the re- 
maining earth is a mere caput mortuum, fixing 
its abode about the joints, particularly in the 
toes, feet, or hands.* It ſhould ſeem, that 
foods which contain leſs terrene and mucila- 
ginous or glutinous particles would tend to 
remove the gouty accumulations; but prac- 
tical experience proves the contrary; for an 
abſtemious low diet ſoon deſtroys gouty pa- 
tients, who have lived freely, and who have 
long had athritic complaints. Where a 
change can be admitted, leſs animal food, 
wine or ſpirits, and more exerciſe ſhould be 
uſed; but coſtiveneſs, above all other things, 
ſhould be preyented. It is by the long re- 
a tention 
A variety of experiments and practical obſervations made 
ſeveral years, prove, beyond a poſſibility of doubt, the truth | 


of this doctrine. See my Treatiſe on the Cauſes and Alle: 
viation of the Gout, in the ſecond volume. 
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tention of aliments and feces, that the ſuper- 
abundant terrene particles are conveyed to the 
conſtitution, 

The ſame particles accumulating in the 
vaſcular minute ſtructure of the membranes 
of the brain, lungs, pleura, ſtomach or dia- 
phragm, conſtitute the gout in thoſe parts, 
and prove, not unfrequently, fatal. 

It ſhould be remarked, that an abundance 
of coagulable lymph, or a buffy appearance 
in the blood, are not always ſigns of true 
inflammation: theſe particles, however, 
joined with a large portion of cruor or red 
parts, in young ſubjects, can produce the 

moſt violent inflammatory fevers from ſudden 
cold, the human body being previouſly over- 
heated.“ | 

It muſt be clear to every reflecting phyſi- 
cian, that, ſuppoſing digeſtion, chylification, 
and ſanguification, could, under any depraved 

ſtate 


In diſorders that have a ſtrong putrid tendeney, in which 
the combining principle, the fixed air, or atrial acid, is ſepa- 
rated, and when the craſis of the blood is broke down, little or 
no coagulable lymph appears: the eraſſamentum is of a looſe tex- 
jure, of @ blackiſh color, and the ſerum ſuperabounds, 
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ſtate of fluids, be well performed, yet nutri- 
tion being ſuperabundant, defective, or ill- 
directed, from the antecedent, and various 
other cauſes, health may be impaired, or 
dangerous diſeaſes produced. 

The healthful creaſe, or growth of the 
body, may be augmented or impeded by all 
the preceding Cauſes. 

In infancy improper mixtures in the ſto- 
mach, ſuch as ui and fruits, wine, ſpirits, 
tarts, ſweet cakes, or any other incongruous 
ſubſtances, given too common by nurſes and 
parents, will ſow the ſeeds of evils in the 
conſtitution, which no medical ſkill can era- 
dicate. The watery head is frequently cauſed 
by giving children vomrzs, or by roſſing 
them about with violence. Thouſands of 
children, to my own knowledge, are ſacri- 
ficed annually to cuſtom, prejudice, igno- 


rance, or an affectionate erroneous indul- 
gence. 


7 


Through cuſtom, faſhion, and prejudice, 
children are ſuffered by ſome to go almoſt 
naked, in this changeable climate, when 
they ſhould be clothed warm. Philoſo- 


: phers 
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phers have promulgated maxims on theſe 
ſubjects diſcordant to common ſenſe, or 
common obſervation. 

Children are rolled on the cheſt when 
they ſhould be looſe and free, that reſpiration; 


and the actions of the thoracical and abdo- 


minal muſcles may not be obſtructed. They 
are ſhook and thrown about with a violence 
ſufficient to deſtroy a robuſt adult. It is 
very reaſonable to ſuppoſe that this jumping 
and ſhaking may affect, by concuſſing the 
brain, the mental faculties. 
Incongruous diet, errors in clothing, vio- 
lent concuſſions, and toſſing children, all 


contribute to diſturb the natural, animal and 


vital functions of infants, and render nutri- 
tion depraved or incomplete; hence may be 
traced the ſeeds of preſent miſery and future 
diſeaſes. Simplicity in food, moderately 
warm clothing, very gentle exerciſe, and 
pure air, in England, are proper for children. 
Whoever ſuppoſes that Engliſh women, the 
firſt day after delivery, could waſh themſelves 
and children in the Thames, or fit up to re- 
ceive company, at any time of the year, muſt 


4 


be 
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be totally ignorant of the effects of this 
changeable climate. What may be done with 
ſafety in Africa, the Wefi-Indies, or in other 
warm regions, as Tah, in ſummer, would 
here prove deſtructive. A child may be left 
in the open air all night in ſome countries; 
but, it is imagined, no one would be ſo raſh 
as to place an infant in the ſnow, in a wintry 
night, -in Britain, for it would ſoon be frozen 
to death. Philoſophers have advanced pro- 
jects little ſhort of freezing infants to death, 
to ſupport their viſionary hypotheſes on nur- 
fing and education. Whimſical and inconſi- 
derate parents have adopted ſome of the ſu- 
perficial maxims of theſe ſpecious writers; 
and the fatality amongſt children, under two 
years, may be concluſively traced from a va- 
riety of the foregoing cauſes, joined with the 
ignorant and obſtinate management of chil- 
dren, amongſt the lower orders of people. 

From many circumſtances, then, the in- 
creaſe of the human body, or the elongation 
of its veſſels and fibres, may be retarded from 
infancy to puberty; hence mankind fail of 
growing to their proper ſize, or firmneſs, 


When 
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When the full increaſe of body is obtained, 


violent paſſions, exerciſes, and various ex- 
ceſſes, the concomitants of juvenility, often 
contribute to produce diſeaſes or premature 


old age; while the reverſe ſecures health and 
longevity. 


Of Foods in general. 

How foods and drinks are conveyed into 
nouriſhment, with the yarious impediments, 
that may ariſe from defects in the functions 
deſtined to nutriment, have been explained; 
the different ſorts of foods and drinks, with 


their various properties are to be next con- 
ſidered. 


Foods are of three ſpecies: 
1. The vegetable. 
2. The animal. 
3. The condimenta. 
Drinks conſiſt of ſeven ſpecies: ; 
Water. | 
Beer. 
Wine. 
Spirits, 
Milk. 
Sweet drinks. 
Warm drinks, 
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By chemical analyſis, and by other means, 


the component parts of foods and drinks are 


explicable : their nouriſhing, or other qua- 


lities, are aſcertained by the different pro- 


portions found of amylaceous or ſtarch-like 
ſubſtance, in leguminous foods and roots; 
of gelatinous in animals; of oleous in ani- 
mals and various nuts; of ſaccharine in ſome 


vegetables; of glutinous, which abounds in 


grain or corn, in cheeſe, and various ani- 
mals. | 

There are ſeveral ingenious writings on 
all theſe ſubjects, the produce of immenſe 
labor, tedious experiments, and profound 
enquiry, and many are mere copyiſts of one 
another; but the application, in actual life, 
of many ſyſtems, is ſurrounded, often, with 
difficulty. The moſt nouriſhing diet has 
little nouriſhing effects in many ſubjects, 


and the lighteſt nutriment is effectually nu- 


tricious in others: this proves, that neither 
health, ſtrength, floridity nor pallor, corpu- 
lency nor meagreneſs, depend ſo much on 
the food received, as on the attraction, aſſi- 
miſktion, and proper retention of the nutri- 
mental particles adapted to each individual. 

Twenty, 


7 
oon vir, Ge. 1 
Twenty, or fifty, perſons of the ſame family 
may eat, exactly at the ſame time, the ſame 
food; uſe exactly the ſame exerciſes, both 
corporeal and mental; breathe the ſame 
air; take the ſame reſt or ſleep; and yet, 
every one appears different in countenance, 
in diſpoſition, in ſenſations, and, in the 
evacuation of all the excretions, they vary 
in point of time: ſome are coſtive, others 
lax ; ſome have a dry, others a moiſt ſkin; 
ſome are cheerful, others dull ; and, in ſhort, 
there is no end to the varieties that may be 
obſerved. | 
Without entering into a minute inveſtiga- 
tion of the ſubject, all the antecedent cir- 
cumſtances muſt be obvious ; but, if a mi- 
nuter examination were thought expedient, 
and the vital and animal functions were ac- 
curately ſtudied, it would be found that no 
two perſons perform any of the functions ex- 
actly alike, although they may paſs through 
life as exactly as poſſible in the articles of 
diet, air, exerciſes, reſt, &c. &c. There- 
fore, whether foods or drinks prove nutri- 
tious or not, muſt depend on the aptitude or 
| inaptitude 


* As at boarding ſchools, 
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Inpriide: of the individual iaſtitution, to 
receive, retain, change, and convert the ali- 
ment taken either into ſalubrious or: inſalu- 
brious nouriſhment. _ Hence are the true 
ſources of the natural varieties of individuals, 
of health, or diſeaſe; hence, from the diffe- 
rent effects of foods in different ſubjects, has 
ariſen that vulgar, though trite proverb, 
What is ane man's meat is another man's poi- 
fon. 
It is not to be inferred, from what has 
been advanced, that theſe different ſtatements 
of nutrition in different perſons cauſe diſeaſo 
always; for, on che contrary, the twenty 
or fifty perſons dieted, exercifed, &c. in the 
ſame manner, though the effects of the nu- 
triment, and other circumſtances differ; 
yet, all may enjoy perfect health: for it 
ſhould be well underſtood that each indivi- 
dual has his own peculiar ſtate of health; 
called by phyſicians hꝭ˖u¹i, or his own 
proper habit or conſtitution diſtin from 
others. A man, therefore, may be florid, 
pallid, corpulent, lean, robuſt, or delicate, 
and yet enjoy the moſt perfect health. It is 
the deviation from the natural complexion 

and 


— 
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and habit of body, that conſtitutes diſcaſe; 
for, if the florid become, and continue, very 
pale, or the pallid be fluſhed with floridity, 
as happens to the hectic, then it may be 
conſidered that ſome one, 1s the cauſe of 
thoſe changes 

The concluſions are . with 3 to 
diet; for every individual, from ſome pecu- 
liarity in his habit, may require ſome pecu- 
liar variation in his diet or drinks; there- 
fore, every nattrow /yftemrin diet muſt be fu- 
tile and e to the moe YOM 
in nature 

What may appear in the ahl pages 
on diet, is to be conſidered in a general point 
of view, in which there muſt neceſſarily be 
many, very many, exceptions. Theſe ex- 
ceptions, it is the province of the phy ſician 
to comprehend, more from the feelings and 
individual ſenſations of mankind in general, 
and paſt facts, than from any pre- conceived 
notions in favor of particular foods or drinks. 


WHATEVER the human ſtomach receives 
as aliment for the nouriſhment of our bo- 
dies, is called food or nutriment. 


The 
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The ſcience which comprehends the doc- 
trine of foods and drinks has been called 
Bromatologia.* _ 

The bodies that contain the conſtituent 
principles of nutriment are : 

1. Amylaceous, or ſtarch ex tracted without 
grinding, from corn, or from leguminous 
foods, ſuch as beans, peaſe, &c. and ſome 
roots, as potatoes; for ſtarch can be ex- 
tracted from all theſe, 

2. Gelatinous : as in animal food. | 

3. Oily or oleous: as animal and ſome 
kernels of fruits, as almonds, nuts, &c. 75 

4. Saccharine, which are found in ſome 


vegetables, as ſugar, ſweet peaſe, &c. 


5. Gummous, which exſudes from ſome 
vegetables. 

6. Glutinous, which abounds in farina- 
ceous or cereal foods, in cheeſe, and in ani- 
mals. | 

7. Mucilaginous, which is in ſome ani- 
mals and vegetables. 

8. Lafteous, 


* The etymology is from Gpzuz cibus, and ayes doftrina, 
+ Amylun, or ſtarch, now ſeldom uſed for food; but yet it 
contains the nutritious particles of wheat, rice, potatoes, &c. 
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8. Lafeous, which can be extracted from 
vegetables, as almonds; but the moſt to be 
preferred is the milk of animals. * © 

Beſides the nutritious principles, they 
contain other conſtituent principles, which 
are extricated during digeſtion in the ſto- 
mach. 

Acetous eſculents, from which aife an 
acid, as from farinaceous or cereal foods. 

Alkaleſcent, from which a urinous alkali, 
or ammoniacal ſalt, as that which ariſes from 
animal diet, as meats of all _—_ and ſome 
funguſes. 

Putreſcent, from which vutiidity 

Nanceſtent, from acrid fats, and oleaginous 
ſubſtances, as butter, oil, fat, &c. n 

Glutineſcent, from which gluten, or mucus. 

Saline, from culinary ſalt, as what is ex- 
tracted from ſalt meats during digeſtion. 

Flatulent, from which a great quantity of 
air is extricated during digeſtion, particularly 
from beans, peaſe, vegetables of the cabbage 
kind, &c. &c. 


Foods may be divided, from the W 
they are obtained from: 


I. Into vegetable, which conſiſts of vege- 
tables. 


2. 1000 
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2. Into Ih which contains all animal 


foods. | ai aten it Nur 2 7. 
3. Into | Aen. of a mixture of 
vegetable ard animal food. n 112% 28k q 
From the conſiſtence of arp they ay 
be divided inte: ; 3 4 
Liguid foods. | e 
Soft foods: tl! une ane; 
Hard or dry foods. l. 


Foods, from being eaſy or difcul in di- 
geſtion; may be claſſed into 
1. Eupepta, which are ſoon bak 1 eafly dis 
geſted, as the ſoft and friable, and thoſe 
which are eaſily ſoluble ;:ſuch are the meat 
of young animals and of a middle age; pre- 
pared farinaceous ſubſtances, tender n 
bles, F ; 
2. Dyſpepta, , hind are „ difficulty: x or,/ 
ewes: not; digeſted in the ſtomach! as fa- 
rinaceous hard ſubſtances; ſuch are the fleſh- 
or meats. of old animals, crude farinaceous 
ſubſtances, leguminous foods, many indigeſ- 
tible olera, or vegetables: fiſh; or meats 
ſalted, ſmoaked, or very fat. Theſe load“ 
and render the ſtomach. uneaſy by their 


weight, inſolubility, and are converted into 
a crude 


* 
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à crude ſaburra j from which many affections 
originate in primis viis, or the ſtomath and 
firſt; inteſtines, &c. and from a crude chyle 
paſſing into the blood: many injurious 
changes happen in vit INE DE 
of grievous diſeaſes; - 

From the quantity of nutritious particles 
contained in aliments, they _ be Arne 
into: 

1. Pohcbyla, which contain much nutri- 
tious ſubſtance z as jellies, or broths, ex. 
tracted from animals. 

2. Ohgachyla, which contain ſmaller por- 
tions of nutrimentz as fiſh, greens, legu- 
minous foods; therefore; if a great quantity 
of theſe foods be taken, it requires a ſtrong, - 
powerful ſtomach to digeſt them, and to con- 
vert them into nutriment. 

Foods may likewiſe be conſidered from 
the falubrity of the chyle they produce, as 
likewiſe the probable quantity; and nay 
admit another diviſion into: 

1. Enchyma, which gives a large quantity 
of good chyle ; and theſe conſiſt of ſubſtances 


merely nutritious, as milk, light animal Jel- 
lies, and broths of meats. i 


Vor. IV. Gg 1 Tots 
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quantity of indifferent or bad chyle: as viſrid 
faline, earthy, putrid, &c. which paſs, mixed 


with the chyle, into the blood; is ufubt | 
with glutinous, acid, ſaline, ranciQ putrid 


foods. Various are the diſcaſes _ t origi 


nate from ſuch foods. e 
The moſt rational mode of diet for the 
healthy is a mixture of vegetable and animal; 
that the urinous acrimony of meats ſhould be 
meliorated or cortected by e acid of e 
tables. e 
Whboever perpetually feeds on animal 
ſoods alone, acquire nitrous or ammoniacal 
putrid acrimony; this is proved by a mani- 


feſt fetor of the mouth, in the urine, and in 


0 


the milk of carnivorous animals. The ſcu 
and putrid diſorders are frequent amo ng 
thoſe who live only on animal fleſh.. | 
From vegetable food, alone, the blood Pb ren. | 
dered ſerous and pituitous, the ſtomach an 
body become weak, acids generate in hz 
ſtomach, flatulency, ETC 7 
Inſtinct, likewiſe, teaches the neceſſit ity © | 
procuring food from animals and eng tg | 
and the conſtituent parts of the human body 
4 | are 
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are demonſtrated by analyſes and various ex · 
periments, to n of animal and ve- 
getable particles, in different proportions. 
In ſhort, the Nn nature of the foods man- 
king, eat is found in the human body: : from 
many indiſputable experiments this fact has 


been m RW. 
1 Of Culinary Veſſels. 


| The veſſels for culinary purpoſes; are either 
made of wood, clay, glaſs, or metals. 
Wooden veſſels are innocent, * they 
be often well cleaned. _ 
 Earthy veſſels, or What are e called pottrs 


or earthen ware, are: 
Blacl, which ſerve to boil foods, and a are 


innoxious : for neither by acids nor fats are 
they ſoluble. | 

 Argillacious, which are formed of clay. 
and are not injurious, except thoſe whoſe in- 
ternal ſuperficies ſhould be covered with 
green glazing made from litharge, or the 
cinders of copper and ſand. pings, 

Glaſs reſiſts every acid, but is not calcu- 
lated for the kitchen fire ; though glaſs 

6 g 2 might 
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might ee ee inſtead of 
Dutch ſtoves, &c. 

Gold and ſalver veſſels, IG not e 
* copper, &c. are by far the beſt ; but 


their Ew? prevents their heing i in common 
uſe. 


Pure tin is the ſweeteſt for al Mido ; 
for it is neither ſoluble by acids, nor wine, 
nor fatty ſubſtances z but ſome are contami- 
nated with arſenic, lead, copper, &c. hence, 
if acid foods, or fats, remain long in ſuch 
Our: they may become noxious. 

Copper well : tinned. The tin-coating is 
compoſed of two parts of tin to one of lead. 

The tin, or tinning, being rubbed off, 
which has ſcarce the thickneſs of a ſheet of 

paper, the foods partake of verdigreaſe c or ruſt 
of copper, which oftener produce vomitings, 


tremors, nauſea, puſtules, ſpaſmodic pains of 
the inteſtines, Aan, Kc. 8 than is 
imagined. 


Tron pots or wel tinned. ion i is an in- 


worn off, no injury to the human body is 
the conſequence, even if a little ſhould be 
rei by any acid t mer de mixed in 


3 the 


| on tiene agg 
the £60ds;] but they tinge ſome foods, of a 
blackiſh color, rendering ibem hard and not ſo 
| agreeable to the 2 though not injuridus 
to health. 1:36 2d lil Zan tos 
Lon * or TAE, lined Wee Pure 
zinc has neither the i impurities of adulterated 
tin nor copper; but is perfectly ſalubrious 
for culinary purpoſes: : the iron veſſch, theres 
fore, when covered with zinc, are che moſt 
excellent. 71-573. 21 At * 3X40 If! 
Brafs, which is: 3 of copper and zine, 
or tin, as alſo white copper, which. contains 
arſenic, are very noxious and dange sous. 
The mineral taſte of ſpoons made with 
braſs, &c. which is impreſſed on the ſurface 
of the tongue, When eating broths;  ſhew 
clearly how'infalubrious braſs nal be Wen 
uſed for culinary purpoſes. 
In this country all aan (Gums 64h, 
and we have kitchen and all other fumiture 
of the beſt couſtruction and materials and 
ſuperior tothe whole world. Our commerce 
ſupplies ſome articles, but our induſti more; 
we lr moſt countries with iron tin, Ge 
he Engiiſo tin furniture is various, plen- 
al, 1 1 5 and excellent for rall purpoſes, : 


9 129% I 1 of Adi le 
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The copper ers. re we u Hed ai n 6 is 


called pure grain Fg ene 207; 00%: / 
- The arthen' ward unf Ein bod foreign 
— Engliſh ; the Staffordſhire wats” 55 
Mr. Wedgwood, and many other Leere 
are in univerſal uſe, 100 juſtly  "eſteeme 
amongſt all ranks of people, Ton Del 
fweetneſs, and ſalubrity. Ne. | 
The ware likewiſe made at Cbeltea, 1 
the brown one ware, is the ſweeteſt, and 
leaſt objeQionable of any uſed ; but TR rea- 
ſons 1 have never been able to aſcertain, _ 
are E of by the cooks.# 


On Vegetable F ode, 


| The de uſed in diet AT of een 
general heads, which admit of any divifions 
and ſubdiviſions. 1 | 
1. Thecereal, or different ſorts of corn.” 
2. The leguminous. 
3. Greens of various ſorts called olera, [ 
© 4+ Funguſſes, as muſhrooms, &. 
- $. Sallads, or acetaria. | 

6. Frutti. PEW ig 

7. 8 egetable eule. 


WM In the King's Red on the fue capes lee 
makes crucibles, & e. &c. which no acid affects. 


Pg 1 1 
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Wegetables from the farinaceous ſeeds, : 
corn, or grains, of Which bread and other 
foods are Oe e 4 Sed 
cereal, | en 
| Theſe, contain 955 princi pes WR nourl TY 
ment 3, one; amylaceous, or ſtarch-like, which | 
acetates, .and is ſolvable in warm water ; the 
other, glutinous, which alcaleſces, becomes 
putrid, and, in warm water, is not ſoluble. 
The anylaceaus principle is decompoſed by 
diſtillation into oil and acid. The g/utinous 
1 N into volatile alkali and animal glu- 
ten. This principle is found in whear in 
_ quantities.“ een 
There are uſually three mrs of preparing 
; . „0 1635 
. The entire grain \ broke and rubbed by 
2 means of a mill into grits, which may be 
boiled with water, with milk, or Animal 
broths. 
2. Starch, which is * from wheat; by 
maſtication, without . affords a very 


nouriſhing 5 


* 
Tx 
S 


* * 1 
: - 


„e 
chyle and mill, The cream. from oleans particles, the ſacchari- 
ferous ſerum from the vegetable, and "Our originates from glu - 
nen ne es 3 nr, 


7 8 wes * * nne 
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| nouriſhing fagd a but js pled, chiellu a doir: 
ee when, ground fine. n 3040010 
. The grains by means of, A grinding. 
1 is reduced i into fine flower; from Which. 
by the addition of water, yeaſt, &c. are made 
various, fäfinaerous faods, as: cakes, bread; 
&e. . theſe are eaten with went, ie 


or butter. e Gaile ent > 4011 
Ef 105 One T2416 46 Heek en inet, 
"Then Virtues oy N. BO7'S if 
AT bias bas lo Oi nee ub 


Cereal Andi farinacequs,, faods well . | 
are very nutritigus, particulacly w hegt; they; 
are eaſily digeſted, and by their light mucis 
lage they obtund acrimony, ig the ſtamach. 
and their acid reſiſts putrefaction : from 
bence, to the healthful, or thoſe who are not 
much debilitated, they afford a moſt apt nu; 
trimeat. Bread, however, well fermented, 
is much eaſier digeſted than cakes, or other 
farinaceous preparations not fermented, - 

The 4%, or improper uſe, of farinaccous: 
ſoods, eſpecially if not fermented, nor well 
baked, generates a glutinous acid, ſaburra or 
ſoulneſs; from whence, a ſenſation of weight us 


in the ſtamach. are wormt, apo 
play 
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xy from diſtention of the ſtomach, &c. 
waſting of the body, palenefs, and a ten- 
deney tom dropſics, hectic. pituitous fevers. 
obſtructed viſcora, and abundance of *. 
eaſes. “ 157 35 S 40 | 
"The ſpec of com or grin e no, 
as 3449 10 FA eZ e 
Wheat: which more t wad, leſs 
aceſcent than any other grain + but capable 
of generating viſcid juices, ! 1 en in too 
great quantiziss. „ Lz oihhüt i bas „ili 
Ideat flower boiled with milk, is 2 cm- 
mon nutriment for neu- harm infants in many | 
places; but, from its glutinoſity, it is apt ta 
plaſter. the internal ſurface of the ſtomach 
and whole inteſtinal canal; by. Which the 
lacteal ſyſtem is obſtructed, waſtings of the . 
le oi ch bod 
* ain b ablerned; that Gre boys whe N 
ripe wheat were taken very ill, with great ſwelling-of the abdo - 
men, at belly, with which they long laoguiſhed, vnd at iff two 


of chem died of the-draply ; EEO Ee from | 


whom was expelled a putrid glatinow 2 
To 15. p. 108. 21 ? * ; Comment” 


Galen relates ſomething far, and al er . 
know that foul, bowels in. children are frequently owing to ĩm- p 


eee pp, which e Aber yup” 
pro romorg,” 


an , het — 
* = - — ö mY 2 — * = 1 - 
LS. EAA a TER 


rye flour mixed. 
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body, rickets; {oreNted/belly, and death, 


often the conſequencdtde. np 

Rye is nouriſhing, inviſcating, more aceſ- 
cent than wheat, but leſs conftipating. Avery 
falubrious bread _ be made of wheat und 
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Barley nouriſhes leſs than wheat or rye, it 
cools, 'and is faid to increaſe the ſemen. It 
makes excellent drink, when boiled in water. 
for the ſick labouring under AY 
diſeaſes, and is ſufficiently nutritious. ” ' 

Rice is very nouriſhing, drying and conſti- 
pating, but a moſt I r. way 1 h 
aliment. | 

In Turkey, and the Eaſtem' countries, h 


eaten boiled in water, to which ſome add 


milk, and is the principal food uſed; but it 
ſhould be remarked, that the inhabitants, by 
their religious laws, in general abſtain Tas 
wine, &c. 

The Mabometans prepare rice in 2a oa 
por bath, and add falt and ſaffron, which 
they call pilau, and which is their daily 
food. | 825 

© Oati and oatmeal ale leſs nouriſhing, but | 
more cooling than * therefore are made 

into 
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into gruel, which affords. a light and proper 
diet for the ſick, particularly in inflamma- 


tory diſcaſes. Bread made of oatmeal is 
browniſh, bitteriſh,- and difficult of. as. 


tion. 
I tiles is nutritious, but rather conftipat- 
ings, its bread is difficult of digeſtion, but is 
in uſe in Lombardy, and other places, 
There are various ſorts, of millet. In En- 
gland millet i is chiefly uſed to make puddings 
with milk and eggs. 5 
Indian corn is. nutritious, but nat in uſe] in 
England, | | 
Sago, femolina and 7apioca are all li ght! nutri- 
ments, and uſed in general for the ſick. in,va« 
rious diſeaſes, Where light diet is neceſſary 3 
and in all fevers, where animal food ſhould 
be generally avoided. OY | 
There are many other en of food, 
f uch as Polygonum tartaricum, Jagopyrum, 
JSpelte, holcus ſorghum, ſemen manne, or man- 
na. Palonica; which laſt is eaten in Poland, 
Pruſſia, Luſatia, which is a ſmall. oblong 
grain, of a reddiſh caſt, ſweeter and ſofter 
than millet, and makes, a grateful food with 
milk but. produces coſtiyene s. &c, All 
theſe 
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theſe are ſeldom uſed, and little known in 
England, which abounds with plenty of 
corn, ſuperior,” in ge to moſt other 
countries. , | 


7 i . 


5 TT ö "of Bread. 


A gutes maſs, or dough, baked by 
beat in an oven, is called bread. 

The moſt uſeful and beſt bread is tas of 
fine wheat flour, or wheat and rye; all the 
reſt are lefs nutritious, when . par to 
zwheaten bread. f 
In London, and in many parts of England, 


ſcarce any other bread is eaten except loaves 
made of wheat flour, or wheat and e. 


various ſorts of loaves and cakes are 
made of wheat flour, as when united with 
milk, eggs, ſugar, ſpices, butter, raiſins, &c. 


but the bread moſt common in uſe i is made 


by the ferment” from yegſt, flour and water: 
in countries where ale is not pe Raven 
is uſed i in the] place of yea. 285 | 

There are two principal ſorts of bread ; 
foft bread, COMO in domeſtic uſe, and biſ- 


cuit 
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cuit bread, which is made for ſea voyages, 
and in common uſe among mariners at ſea. 
Biſcuits, from their Miratting much ſaliva 
in chewing, and, afterwards, abſorbing the 
gaſtric juice in the ſtomach, are eaſily di- 
geſted: they are extremely uſeful. for our 
navy and commerce, as they may be pre- 
ſerved in long voyages.* 
From the fineſt wheat flour is made ma- 
caroni, vermicelli, &c. as they are called 
in Italy, which is univerſally taten, either 
boiled in water, or in meat broths, and 
affords excellent nouriſhment, 


4 


The 


In the Weſt-Indies, /however, I have ſeen biſcuits ſerved to 
the ſhip's company, both before and after the ſiege of the Ha- 
vannah, in 1762 , full of an inſect called avevils, which were fo 
numerous in the biſcuit, as to make them bon never ſced-- 
Cake, 

This. hou den like rouchigod, and fall of hoes, was 
obliged to be ſoaked in water and toaſted, when thouſands of the 
evils would come out. It happened at the latter end of the 
war, when the ſtores at Jamaica afforded no better biſcuic for 
nouriſhing our ſailors. Though it was very-dilagreeable, for 
the taſte of the wevil can only be compared to the ſmell of a bug, 
yet I do not remember that any fickneſs was the conſequence of 
this hard fare, which, ſometimes, in our voyages in that fiery 
hot climate was united to a ſcarcity of water, 
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736 Bas 9154} 4 51): #745! rain 2 (194 I. 
27 be il e of Bread under certain , 
|. Conditions, 3 2 311 70 ES V : 


Bread 4 compoſed of wheat flour” made 
from pure grain, well fermented,” properly 
falted, without adulteration, and well'baked; 
is a moſt ſalubrious food; but it ſhould not 
be too new, ſhould be well dried, porous, 
tender; ſapid, and eaſily deliqueſcent in the 
mouth; otherwiſe it 80 be e ae of 
many diſorders. en 

1. Hot bread well heal is conſidered 
by many delicious, but it renders the teeth 
ſoft and looſe, and is difficultly digeſted; 
from hence ariſes a diminiſhed appetite, a 
debility of the ſtomach, flatulency, thirſt, 
hyſterics in women, and chloroſis amon gt 
on: fy 
Bread too ſoft Of ſpongy 1 7 and de- 
Pilates the ftomach ; from whence perſons,” 
ſubject to purgings commonly by ſuch food, 
have a return of the diſeaſe ; it alfo renders 
the gums ſpongy. The cruſt is Tale of di- 
geſtion than the crumb. "RY: OO 

3. Bread old or ſtale 8 the Now” 
mach; | and, * it may occaſion coſ- 

tiveneſs 
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tiveneſs when moderately ſtale and dry, yet 
it is eaſily digeſted; but if it be ſo hard and 
dry as ſcarcely to be niaſticated, it is with 
difficulty digeſted... yore 
4. Bread too much Be is hating, yi 
its proximity to coal, or, as we ſay, burnt 
to a coal, cannot prove nutritious. 
5 Bread too moiſt, from its ſpongy ſoft- 
neſs, does not abſorb the gaſtric. humors ; 
from hence it is moſt difficult of digeſtion, 
and produces the fame effects as . too 
ſofſt. * | 
46. e at Fo * ah 
ten, or dough, not being well attenuated, 
generates viſcidity in the ſtomach, and cre - 
ates  coſtiveneſs; from whence ariſe many 
evils in the habit. Fermentation renders 
bread porous, light, and it attenuates the 
gluten 3 but bread not well fermented, col- 
lapſes and remains a long time in the ſtomach, 
in the form of a heavy lumpiſh maſs. -. 
7. Bread not well baked, or as it is ll 
act baked, is too humid, doughy, and re- 
tains the nature of flour. Crude flour 1s. 
not eaſily digeſted, but forms a glutinous ad- 
hering paſte. 


8. Bread 
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8. Bread too aid, which the lower claſſes; 
or all the middling people, in many parts of 
Germany eat, is productive of carivus and 
impure teeth, which is not obſerved in coun- 
tries where ſuch bread is not eaten. Rye 
bread, from its acidity, cauſes Anflations in 
the ſtomach, hypochondriac diſorders hearts 
burn, &c. | 
9. Bread not properly folted is. nes. and 
not eaſily digeſted. | 
10, Bread to mucoſous, 1 chiefly! of 
bran, is ſeldom eaten by the human ſpecies, 
except in great dearth or ſcarcity: it is un- 
wholeſome, and has a ſeptic or n ten 
dency. 
11. os a Sad nl 71 als 
though the inſects have no poiſonous quality. 
12. Gritty bread, when the millſtones, by 
rubbing in grinding, mix ſome of their gritty 
ſand with the flour ; this cauſes a ſtridor of 
the teeth. 
13. Bread made from e ae and . 
corrupt corn: theſe occaſion epidemic diſ- 
eaſes, as hath been obſerved in the former 


* oy ju 
* 
- ; « of 
= 


I remember eating — at Belliſie, Alter its Lapttrs 
in 1767. 
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patt-of the work on nervous diſcaſes, under 
the title of the cerca convalfon, Ke, 
15. Poiſonous bread, from the mixture of 
Bromus ſecalinus ot lolium temulentum, Lathy- 
rus cicera, Ervus Erxvilia, ſeralus tornutts, 
&c. but none of theſe mixtures ever happen 
in Englanc. 

16. Bread eduliergted 1 our bakers, with 
alum and other things, in order, generally, 
to make à mixed flour hold together, or for 
other ſecret purpoſes, may do ſome miſchief, 
but more to infants than to adults; therefore, 
we prefer biſcuit vittuals for . to qthe 
common; houſehold bread. katy 


_ Wheaten Bread, 


Is bread prepared from white Hour: 
There are five ſorts of farine, or . from 
2 | N 

. Farina filigined trititi, Site NOUS . 
or feſt wheat flour, which is the fineſt and: 
whiteſt part of the fineſt and beſt grain, ſepa - 
rated from the other parts. This contains 
the moſt nutritious part of the wheat in the 
ſmalleſt compaſs, and makes the fineſt bread, 


and affords the beſt nouriſhment, ___- , 
Vo. IV. Hh - 2. Farina 
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2. Farina fimilaginea, fimilaginous flour, or 
the ſecond flour, which is likewiſe a fine 
flour, not ſo white as the former, but nu- 
tritious. | | 

3. Farina cibalis, or fine flour, with ſome 
of the bran. "14S 

4. Farina confuſanea, or the grain ground 
and all its parts united; that is, bran, meal, 
&c. This makes military bread in armies, 
and is ſweat and nutritious, if the grain be 
good. | / 

5. Farina furfuracea, or bran and a little 
meal, which is only uſed in times of great 
ſcarcity, and is the leaſt nouriſhing of all. 
 Wheaten bread, if good, and not adulte- 
rated, is eaſily ſoluble in the ſtomach, and 
changeable into a fluid analogous to milk, 
very. nouriſhing, and lightly conſtipating. 
Two pounds of good bread is ſufficient for 
a day ; numbers eat not half ſo much. 

Panada, made of fine bread and beef-tea, 
or animal broths without fat, is a moſt ex- 
cellent nouriſhment for perſons in a conva- 
leſcent ſtate, or for the debilitated, and when 
the ſtomach cannot eaſily digeſt ſolid meats. 


| Pap, 
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Pap, made of unadulterated bread, of 
biſcuit powder and milk, with water, is a 
food proper for children; though, if beef- 
tea be added, inſtead of water, it is much 
more nutritious, and leſs acidulous. | 
Toaſted bread, infuſed in water, makes 4 
proper drink in fevers of the inflammatory 
kind. 
Panuda, made m bread and Water, is the 
only food neceſſary in thoſe fevers; bis, in 


the putrid-tending fevers, wine or ſpirits 
ſhould be added to the panada, &c. 


Bread ſoaked in wine, after being toaſted, 
with ginger, nutmeg, or cinnamon, pow- 
dered, is an excellent food in fevers of the 
putrid claſs ; and, likewiſe, when the ſto- 
mach is very weak, &c. 


Jelly, made from cruſt of bread, with a 
ſmall quantity of the yolk of eggs and milk, 
is a very nouriſhing food for infants. 


Rye Bread. 

Rye bread has more taſte than the wheaten, 
is dark-colored, ſoon dries, does not create 
coſtiveneſs, and is detergent, flatulent, but 

Hh 2 nutritious, 


— 
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nutritious, and is the greateſt part of the 
food amongſt the lower claſſes of ce in 
many countries. — 

Rye bread and water is the only food con- 
demned criminals are allowed in many ho 
priſons. 

There are as many ſpecies of rye flour as 
wheaten ; and every one is leſs nouriſhing 
than its antecedent, as may be obſerved in 
the ſpecies of wheat flour. 


On Leguminous Foods, 


Leguminous foods are farinaceous ſeeds, 
as peaſe, beans, lentils, &c. of various ſpecies; ; 
but boiled beans and peas are moſt uſed 
green, in the ſummer time, lamongſt the 


| Engliſh. 


Virtues. 


They nouriſh by an amylaceous prin- 
ciple; but they are more flatulent than the 
farinaceous foods, more difficult of digeſ- 
tion, .and frequently occaſion cholics, great 
flatulency, and diſtention of the ſtomach and 
bowels. In debilitated ſtomachs they do 
not digeſt; hence they are only proper for 
3 pern 
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perſons whole ; digeſtive faculties are ſtrong. 
Leguminous foods ſhould be avoided ; by the 
ſedentary, by perſons labouring under rup- 
tures, or who have the heart-burn, or any - 
complaint of the ſtomach and inteſtines. 

They are uſually but lightly boiled in En- 
gland, and eaten with butter, ſalt, pepper, 
&c. which is the worſt way of preparing 
them; in France they are ſtewed in gravy, &c. 
with pepper, ſalt, &c. which is the beſt way 
of dreſſing leguminous food; butter or cream 
are likewiſe added, which renders them more 
nutritious, and leſs flatulent : but however 
they may be prepared, they are liable to 
create great flatulency, and are highly im- 
proper whenever they diſagree. 

They are eaten with ham or bacon, 8 
fumated meats are harder of digeſtion than 
the peaſe, &c. and therefore improper for 
all delicate en and debilitated ha- 
bits. 76 


On Greens and Roots of various Species, called 
Olera. 


Greens and roots are lee vegetables, 
which, after boiling in water, or ſtewing, 
| are 
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are eaten with animal n or meats of va- 


rious ſorts. 

The eſculent vegetables are divided into 
roots, leaves or greens, ruriones &c. &c. dif+ 
cars &c. and green leguminous foods. 


Virtues. 


They nouriſh by a gummous; amylaceaus, 
or ſaccharine principle, but much leſs than 
farinaceous and dried leguminous foods; and, 
although they ſeem tender when boiled, yet 
they are very flatulent, and much more dif- 
ficult in digeſtion than animal ſubſtances or 
meats. They give an aqueous aliment, which 
refrigerates and diminiſhes tranſpiration and 
venereal ſtimulur; by their ſaponaceous power 
they open the inteſtines, and, in many, pre- 
vent coſtiveneſs; they reſolve viſceral ab- 
ſtructions, and cure the ſcurvy, particularly 
that ſpecies which ariſes from long voyages, 
ſalted proviſions, fea air, and the long ab- 
ſence from breathing on land, which may 
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be not improperly called un and re- 
ceiving vegetable life.“ 

Vegetables of theſe ſpecies, chixfore; 
agree with the atrabilious, coſtive, and ſcor- 
butic ; but diſagree with the nervous, and 
all whoſe ſtomachs are delicate in ſenfibility; 
and debilitated, 


Their Uſes. 


They are boiled in water, and afterwards 
eaten with butter, and generally ſeaſoned 
with pepper ; or they are ſtewed in gravy 
extracted from animal ſubſtances ; or they 
are boiled tender, and afterward united with 
cream. | 

Amongſt roots, are turneps, potatoes, par- 
ſnips, carrots, beet-root, &c. &c, Amongſt 
the greens are aſparagus, cauliflower, cabba- 
ges, ſpinach, &c. &c. 

Amongſt roots the leaſt exceptionable, 
and moſt nutritious, are potatoes, which are 
univerſally eaten with, meat all through En- 
gland and Ireland; turneps and parſnips are 
leſs nutritious.. 

L have every reaſon to conclude, that the ſcorbutics are a, 


much aſſiſted in their cure by breathing on land, as by eating ve- 
getables, freſh meats, &c, 
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Amongſt the green vegetables, aſparagus, 
green peaſe and beans, are moſt in eſteem; 
the former is leſs flatulent than the latter, 
but leſs nutritious: cauliflowers are nutri- 
tious 3 cabbages of different ſorts afford more 
nutriment than ſpinach, and are leſs flatu» 
lent ; artichokes are fit for the ſedentary. 

There are great varieties of both roots and 
greens, but they are all more or leſs flatulent, 
and yet, under certain limitations, are uſeſul 
in many inſtances : wherever they agree, 
they may be fafely uſed in moderation 
whenever they diſagree, and diſorder the ſto- 
mach or inteſtines, they ſhould be avoided. 


On Funguſſes, 


Soft vegetables, deſtitute of leaves and 
flowers, fuch as truffles, muſhroons, &c. are 
called fſungi, or funguſſes. 

They are furniſhed with a powerful Welt 
and taſte. 

Their conſtituent principles are, gluten, 
with abundance of volatile alkaline ſalt, eaſily 
putrifying ; they contain much water; ſcarce. 
one eighth part of funguſſes is ſolid, 


They 
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They have a | nouriſhing virtue, and have 
a delicate, grateful taſte, The Tartars in 
Ruſſia, who profeſs the Greek church reli- 
gion, on their faſt days, eat nothing but fungi, 
and yet have a robuſt body; hut they do not 
agree with a weak ſtomach, Various — 
of the agarick, truffles, muſhrooms, &c, are 
evacuated without digeſtion. 

They are apt to tumefy the ſtomach, eſ- 
pecially of the delicate in conſtitution, 'and' 
debilitated ; from whence anxrety, heart-burn, 
cholics, hiccups. Sometimes they have been 
retained three or four days undigeſted in 
the ſtomach, occaſioning the moſt violent 
pains and miſery ; then they putrify, and, 
beſides the other ſymptoms, they induce the 
Gaſtritis, or inflammation of the ſtomach, 
diarrhoea, and mortification, which often 

end fatally. 

Therefore, although fungi are allowed to 
be delicacies, and are admitted into many 
exquiſite made diſhes, yet it ſhould be re- 
membered, that they are dangerous delicacies, 
and if they be uſed, their juices ſhould only 
be extracted, and their /o/id parts, which are 
as tough as leather, ſhould be thrown away, 

and 


tl 
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and never introduced into ſavory diſhes, nor 
ſwallowed. Many have loſt: their lives by 


eating ſeud truffles, muſhrooms, &c. and many ; 


ſtomach and inteſtinal complaints have ſuc- 
ceeded the eating of truffles, morilles, muſh- 
rooms, champignons, &c. &c. of a dangerous 
nature. A learned, and very induſtrious au- 
thor, expreſſes himſelf in the undermentioned 
manner on the fungi; and he finiſhes his 
ſentiments by exhibiting a collection of above 
fifty ſpecies of the fungi : to well diſtinguiſn 
which requires no ſmall botanical ſull; but 
as the people, who collect many of the 
Fungi for culinary purpoſes, are very ignorant, 
and as it is to their intereſt to make what ad. 
vantage their neceſſitous circumſtances urge, 
it is not ſurpriſing, that very fatal errors in 
the ſelection happen, partly from ignorance, 
and party from poverty and low avarice. 
I have known many inſtances of the moſt 
poiſonous fungi fold for muſhrooms ; it is 
therefore neceſſary to give ſome ſhort rules 
for knowing the real from the ſpurious. 

The under fide, or that part of the muſh- 
room, called the beard, ſhould be of a dark 
deep red tinge, if large, or a, deep brown; 

| if 
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if ſmall, they ſhould have a pink color, not 
only the edge, but all through the bearded 
part. Deſcriptions, however expreſſed, can- 
not give ſo adequate an idea, as demonſtra- 
tion, in the fields. 

As ſo many genera and 8 of yrs are 
poiſonaus, the eſculent fungi, or thoſe fit ta 
eat, ſhould be accurately diſtinguiſhed from 
the venomous, The diſtinguiſhing marks 
of bad, are the following : 

Fungi ſhould not be eaten that are fur- 
niſhed with, 

1. Stipyte cavo, or hollow ſtalk. 

2. Odore tetro & ſapore acri urente, or a 
diſtinguiſhing odor, an acrid and burning 
taſte. 

3. Vi ibi relifli cito in liquamen putridum 
defluunt, aut cocti valde indurantur ; or which 
liquify into a putrid liquor, or when boiled, 

grow very hard, 

The ſorts are: 

Lycopedra, to the number of four, called 
truffles. 

Agarici, another ſpecies growing on trees, 
ta the number of thirty ſeven. 

21 folk Elvelæ 
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 Elvele pballi, to the n of ee 
called morilles, a 

Boleti, to the number of nine, called by the | 
French potirons.. 

The ancients knew the uſe of fungi, as 100 
venal ſhews Vilibus ancipites (fungi ponen- 
tur amicis, boletus domino. Juv. 5, 147- 

Upon the whole, great caution ſhould be 
obſerved 1 in the uſe of fungi, and if they be 


introduced to heighten the flavor of made, or 


other diſhes, their favory part ſhould be only 
extracted, and their ſubſtance excluded : but 
where there is ſo much hazard with ſuch lit- 
tle profit, prudence would dictate the total 
excluſion of all theſe fung?, that are not well 
underſtood ; and only call in uſe, if abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, thoſe that are known; ſuch 
as the true innoxious agaricus campeſtrit, or 
field muſhroom 3 ag aricus delicioſus, truffles, &e: 
but, in other reſpects, it is better to avoid 
theſe Epicurean delicacizs altogether, than 
to gratify the ſtomach at the hazard of life. 


Of Acetaria, or Sallags. . 


Eſculent vegetables which are eaten raw, 
with vinegar, oil, and ſalt, are called ſallads, 


or acelaria. 


* 
* 
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Tender leaves, that are ſmooth and ſuc- 


culent, deſtitute of any e taſte, are 
uſed as fallads, 2 


Virtues. 


Sallads are ſaponaceous, detergent, re- 
frigerent or cooling, and antiſeptic ; opening 
and diuretic ; and, from the addition of vi- 
negar, they become a grateful ſtimulant for 
the ſtomach, 

From hence they excite appetite ; correct 
an atrabilious, alcaline, putrid, {corbutic dia- 
theſis ; they liberate the tongue, ſtomach, in- 
teſtines and kidneys from ſordes; they cool 
the blood in ſummer, and reſolve obſtruc- 
tions of the liver and other viſcera, | 

They agree with the ſedentary, ſcorbutic, 
bilious, ſanguineous ; the heated, eſpecially 
in hot climates, or in the ſummer heat; pro- 
vided they do not diſorder the ſtomach by 
their ſlow digeſtion, or flatulency. 

They are improper and injurious to the 
cold, debilitated, and nervous, and all thoſe 
who have acidity in the ſtomach, or inert 
bile. 


'They 
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They are divided into the more bland and 
acrid, as various ſorts of lettuces, endive, cis 
chory, ſedum reflexum, &c. purſlain, ſmall 
ſallads, growers from muſtard, and other 
ſeeds, cucumbers, beet-root, naſtertium, rad- 
diſh, and horſe raddiſh, ſmall, and other 
onions, which are proper additions to ſal- 
lads, baſil, &c. &c. | 

The beſt way of preparing them is by 
uniting the oil, vinegar, ſalt, and a little 
water, by the yolks of eggs, and pouring 
this mixture over the cut ſallad. 

As to cucumbers, they are beſt prepared by 
being cut very thin in ſlices, or minced, with 
an addition of oil, vinegar, black or cayan 
pepper, and falt : but they are to many very 
cholicy and indigeſtible, producing acute 
pains in the ſtomach and inteſtines ; and if 
not carried off by oily eccoprotics or purges, 
they ſometimes are attended with dangerous 
and fatal conſequences. | 

When cucumbers are in great plenty, 
fluxes, and other ſtomach and inteſtinal diſ- 
orders moſt abound. 


On 


— 
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On Fruits. 


Fruits are of various ſpecies and qualities, 
which are here generally mentioned; from 
which may be inferred the virtues of many 
others. ag 


The Virtues of Fruits. 


Fruits nouriſh by a ſaccharine and mucila- 
ginous principle. They ſolve humors by 
their ſaponaceous qualities; they lubricate and 
moiſten the ſolids, by their eccoprotic pow- 


ers ;-they abſterge the ſtomach, &c. and act 


on the urinary paſſages. They reſiſt the 
putrid tendency of the humors and bile, by 
their abounding with fixed air; by their aci- 
dulous taſte they quench thirſt, moderate 
heat, and refrigerate. They agree moſt with 
ſummer heat, and, in hot climates they moſt 
abound. In the warmer regions of Europe, 
in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, acid, and other 


ftuits are in great abundance, and of the moſt 


excellent quality: in the colder climates, and 
as we advance more and more to the North, 
the production of fruits diminiſh ; they loſe 


their 
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their original delicious taſte, and their dege- 
neracy is evident to the moſt common obſer- 
ver. What an immenſe plenty of oranget, 
lemons, &c. are imported to this country 
from Spain and Portugal ; but, with what 
difficulty orange-trees are preſerved in this 
country, every one, but little converſant in 
_ gardening, muſt know, The great Author 
of the creation has diſtributed bleſſings with 
the greateſt wiſdom : for, where the acid 
and cooling fruits are moſt neceſſary, there, 
[: by the induſtry of man, they moſt abound, 
1 and are in the greateſt perfection; where they 
are leaſt neceſſary, there they cannot ſponta- 
neouſly grow. 
= This very circumſtance points out theit 
utility, not only as part of our foods, but as 
remedies in all diſeaſes that have a putrid ten- 
dency, fevers, &c. Fevers of the worſt ſpe= 
cies molt abound in the hotteſt climates, 
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In hot countries they cool, and in all 
countries they are moſt uſeful to the robuſt, 
heated bilious conſtitutions z to the coſtive 
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and thoſe who have viſceral in the 
melancholic and n. 5 


The Alu of Frunts. 


They cauſe flatuleney, violent pains in n the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, purgings ; they ſup- 
preſs tranſpiration, and produce, in ſome, 
intermittent fevers. Unripe fruits, if eaten 
freely, occaſion diſeaſes of the abdomen, in- 
farctions of the glands of the viſcera, and 
ſcabby eruptions. 

Fruits are divided, in reſpect of 3 taſte, 
into the acid-dulceous, the agueo-dulceous, the 
aſtringent, and the oily. 

The acid fruits are the citron, — 
oranges, berberry, acid or morella cherries, 
gooſeberries, tamarinds, caſſia, ſome apples, 
Cc. &. | | | 

The fweet acid fruits are the pine apple, 
the ſweet orange, peaches, apricot, ſome 
ſpecies of ſweet apples, pears, various 
plumbs, cherries, ſtrawberries, . raſpberries, 
mulberries, grapes, elder-berries, hips, &c. 

The frveet watery fruits are the melon of 
various ſpecies, ſuch as the water melon, 

Vol. IV. II 
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black cantelupe, & c. figs, dactyls, pom⸗- 
granates, black gooſberries, alpine gooſber- 


ries, ſome grapes, &c. &c. | 
The oleous fruits are almonds, philberts, 
mts, walnuts, piſtachia nuts, cheſnuts. 
The odor of nuts is weak, or ſcaree aur. 
tible ; - the taſte ſweetiſh and mild. 


Nuts confift of two parts, the one is 0/7, 


the other is called sd. 


| Sweet almonds are very nouriſhing ; by 
the means'of hot or boiling water their brown 
ſkin is ſeparated from the medulla of the 
nut, and they ſhould never be eaten without 
this ſeparation, for the ſkin of almonds, and 
all other nuts, irritate the fauces, and occa- 
fion coughs or hoarſeneſſes. 


The U/e of Nuts. 


Nuts of various ſorts are eaten recent 
or dried. Nuts toaſted have been ſubſtituted 
for. coffee. From blanched or decorticated 
almonds, with ſugar and roſe water, a ſmooth 
paſte} is prepared, which, being mixed' with 
water, makes the orgeat-of the confectioners. 
If i it be made with roſe water it is a moſt de- 

licious 
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licious drink. Almonds enter the compo- 
ſition of bread, cakes, &c. and they are eaten 
ſacchatated. Various are the ufes of almonds 
in the delicate cookery of the kitchen, and: 
various emulſions are made from thi tut, as! 
drinks for the liek, &E. | 


The Abuſe of Nuts, Se: Ns 


If almonds, philberts, or other nuts, de 
eaten either recent or dried, unleſs they be 
well chewed, and uſed in moderation, they 
diſagree with many ſtomachs, where the 
bland part will long remain indigeſtible, oc- 
caſioning flatulency, violent pain, gripes, 
hyſterics to females, and vomitings and 
purgings amongſt children. 

Various are the fpecies of nuts; but the 
moft preferable are the almond and piſtachia z 
then follow philberts, hazel-nuts, walnuts, 
cheſnuts, cocoa nuts, very indigeſtible, and 
an abundance of others, all poſſeſſing various 
portions of oil and bland. 

Nuts ſhould be eaten with a little falt, as 
many do walnuts, and the mouth and fauces 
ſhould be well waſhed after their uſe. After 


Ilia. _ fiſh, 
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fiſh; nuts; after meat, cheeſe ; is a ene 
of the Schola Salermtana. © 

The oleaginous parts of nuts ds acri- 
mony, and render the fluids milder: emul- 
. fions. or oil of almonds; and other oils, are 
uſeful in urinary obſtructions, or in inflam- 
mations of the kidneys. Too free a uſe of 
nut oils relax the whole habit. 

Cocoa nut, or Theobroma cocoa, is the nut 
that, when toaſted, makes chocolate; which 
will:hereafter be conſidered. 


Scarce and Exotic Fruits. | 


Scarce and exotic fruits are, in general, 
the pine apple, banana, muſa, annona, man- 
goſtana, and a multiplicity of others ; but, 
as they are rare, and not the produce of Eu- 
rope, except by great art, and as their qua- 
lities are well known by the experience of the 
countries where they moſt abound, to that 
experience is it beſt to refer the inquiſitive, 
or to thoſe books which treat expreſſſy on 
exotics. Moſt fruits are reducible to the 
ſpecimens already exhibited, and may be 
claſſed under thoſe . according to their 
| | form, 
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form, taſte, and other qualities. As to the 
pine apple, J have known the moſt violent 
ſtomach and inteſtinal complaints follow their 
uſe in the Weſt-Indies, which has ari iſen 
from the ſharp ſpiculæ, or pointed little ſub- 
ſtances in the ſkin of this delicious fruit; 
therefore, when the pine apple be eaten, it 
ſhould be carefully pared, and all thoſe little 
ſpiculæ, with their cells, Souls be carefully 


removed. 


Of Veg erables uſed as 5 ubſtlitutes for better 
Food, in Times of Scarcity,- &c. 


Theſe are the /eirpus maritimus, bromus ſe- 
calinus, avena fatua, lollium, lupinus, triticum 
repens, lapathum acutum, and many others, 
which are uſed in ſome countries through ne- 
coſlity, as ſuccedaneums for corn, and others 
in the place of pot-herbs, greens, &c. as 
lilium camſchatcenſe, ariſarum, dioſcorea ſativa, 
cyperus, papyrus, primula veris, _— 
&. &C. ig 

The diſcovery of the aſs of numerous ar- 
ticles, beſides thoſe mentioned, does honor 
to the induſtry of man; but to dwell on their 

| | | ſeparate 


-* vie. 1 a 
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ſeparate qualities is not neceſſary in this 
work. It is ſufficient to know, that, beſides 
the foods in common uſe, neceſftas, mater in- 
ventionis, has diſcovered a variety of vegeta- 
bles on which man can ſubfiſt, and that, in 
times of great ſcarcity, they may be —_ 
for and produced. 


. 


On eſculent Animals, or animal Foods. 


-"Pacds taken from the animal gie 
are nominated animal foods. 

Animal Foods nouriſh by their gelatinous, 
glutinous, oily or oleous, or mucous princi- 
ples. Theſe principles are more or leſs im- 


pregnated with an alcaline, or ammoniacal 


ſalt. One pound of animal food, in general, 
contains little more than one ounce of nutri- 
tious ſubſtance.* 


The Uſes of animal Food. 


The fleſh of animals contains a Juice ſimi- 
lar to our humors; for the jelly that is in the 
fibres of veal, or fleſh of the calf, differs 


very 


Comment. Academ. Regiæ Pariſianæ, anno 1730 & 1732. 
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very little from the coagulable lymph af the 
human body, and the far ſcarcely differs from 


the human fat, or aJipoſe ſubſtance. Ani» 
mal food, therefore, is more eaſily digeſted; 
nouriſhes more, and ſtrengthens the human 
body much more than vegetable foods, The 
requiſite conſiſtence of the human blood, 
from which all other humors take their ori- 
gin, is preſerved by animal food; and car- 
nivorous, or fleſh- eating animals, are much 
more robuſt than herbivorous, or herb-cating - 
animals. Strength depends on the tenacity 
of the gluten of the muſcular and other fibres, 
and a greater quantity of the red particles of 
blood. Animal diet profits much to thoſe in 
health who uſe laborious exerciſes, or to 
thoſe who are exhauſted by too much labor, 
or previous diſeaſe, or to thoſe laboring under 
a pituitous or ſerous ſtate of the blood, as 

who abound with acids, 


The Abuſe of animal Food.,, _. . 


Animal food, if not taken in moderation, 
proves injurious to all florid perſons of a full ha- 
bit. or w Hat are called the W increaſing 


the 
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the cruor, or red parts of the blood, where 
thoſe particles already ſuperabohnd. In true 
inflammatory diſorders, and in fevers, ani- 
mal food is objectional for the ſame reaſon, 
and becauſe. it is ſuppoſed they accelerate the 
pulſe by an alcaline, ſaline ſtimulus:“ 
In putrid diſorders, and in ſcorbutic, they 
injure by increaſing the alcaline putrid ſa- 
burra : hence they increaſe the putrefactive 
tendency. , Urinous ſalt much abounds in 
meats ; animal food, therefore, if long con- 
tinued, without vegetable aceſcents, renders 
the humors putrid-tending fetid ; from hence, 
the breath, ſweat, and urine of carnivorous 
animals have a fetid ſmell. From too much 
animal food ariſes many evils, as itchings, 
ſcabby eruptions, putrid-tending fevers, and 
even heQtic,F ſcurvy, and from a diſſolved 
ſtate of the humors, purgings or fluxes, he- 
morrhages, and evacuations through all the 
emunctories. 


Ja. Haller Element. phy fiolog. T. 8. pars 11. p. 44, ſays, 
Ego mihi videor in repetitis exemplis videre homines, qui multo 
caſeo, & ſinapi, & carnibus, & alio putredinoſo victu ſe ſuſten- 
tarunt, cum ſpecie habitus athletici, vix poſſe letho eripi, fi, fe- 
bris acuta acceſſerit, quales homines old & victum ſequentes 
vegetabilem facilius ſuperant, 


4 Haller, T, 6. p. 211, 
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emunctories. Putrid meats produce nauſea, 
vomiting, purgings, and putrid fevers. 

All diſeaſes ariſing from a ſuperabundance 
of animal food are cured by vegetables, &c. 

There are many differences and varieties of 
animal foods, with regard to'taſte, Sarner 
and culinary preparation, &c. | 

1. With reſpef to habit, Meat anda 
fat affords much more nutriment than the- 
lean, and the meat is more tender. The 
fleſh of caſtrated animals is ſoft, fat, and de- 
licate ; many of the non-caſtrated, hard and 
nauſeous. What a great difference is there 
between good well-fed OX Tour; and bull 
beef, &c.? 

2. With regard to age. The meat of old 
animals is hard, tenaceous, dry, and difficult 
of digeſtion : the fleſh of younger animals 
ſoft, tender, and humid, and caly of diget- 
tion, ö 

3. Time of copulation. sede at 
this time have a ſtrong ſcent, and their meat 
at ſuch times are unfit for table. 

With" regard to: the fead of animals. The 
fleſh of berbrvorous, or herb- eating animals, 
is mild and ſweet; but the meat of carnivo- 

rous 
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rous animals is acrid, ſtrong, urindus and 

eaſily purrifying. Piſeivorous, or the fiſh- 

eating animals, are —— _— n 
brious. tA 
F. Climate. In Fare . the food 

of animals is very tender and delicate ; yet 

4 the ſame animal in other regions ſhall be 
| hard, indegeſtible, diſagreeable, and leſs nu- 
: tritious. I have ſeen the fineſt ſheep of En- 
gland carried to the Weſt-Indies ; but before 
our arrival even at Barbadoes, the wool has 
fallen off, and the animal has been covered 
with hair like a goat ; the meat, from being 
in England fat, tender and nutritious, has 
become, by the intenſe heat of the climate, 
lean, hard, almoſt taſteleſs, and devoid of 
good nutrition. ll 

6. Times and ſeaſons of the year. Turdus, 
or the thruſh, in the ſummer, when he eats 
flies, and various inſects, is inſipid; in au- 
tumn, when he feeds on grapes and berries, 
he has moſt delicate tender fleſh, Many 
wild fowl, feeding on fiſh, are diſguſting ; 
yet, in froſty weather, when they cannot at- 
tain their uſual food of fiſh, they become 
On and delicate food. Wild ducks, of 


4 certain 
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certain ſpecies, uy: be . in 50 
claſs. 

Laſily; in reſpec? of the modes of reſing or 
preparing animal foods, there is a great diver- 
* as to taſte, hardneſs, &c. &c. 

Meat. Tender meats are put into 
_ water, and placed over the fire until they 
| boil ; thus the cru lity is removed, and much 
© gelatinous juice is extracted in the water. 
This is what is called beef-tea, if from beef, 
or veal-tea, if from veal. 

2. Meat boiled. The hs boiling of 
meat, for a length of time, ſoftens the more 
hard meats, and draws out more of the jelly- 
= ſubſtance. 

Meat roaſted. Without a any other means 
4 the fire and ſpit, or if, what is called 
_ dangling, a yarn, or other ſtring be uſed, 
meat is drefled, it is called roaſting. The 
fire ſo opens the pores, and heats the fleſhy 
fibres and gelatinous ſubſtance contained in 
meats, that the fibres are ſoftened in their 
own gelatinous juice, and- oleaginous parts 
interſperſed between muſcles or lean parts, 
and all their fibres: In this manner the meats 
of younger animals and of wild fowl are de- 

9 8 prived 
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prived of too much humidity, and thus are 
rendered more agreeable in taſte, and ten- 
der. | 

4. Meat fried. When meats are put into 
a frying- pan, with butter, and dreſſed over the 
fire, they are called fried meats. - 

5. Salted meats, Meats are preſerved from 
putridity by ſalting; and, from the .humi- 
dity being extracted by ſalt, meats are ren- 
dered more ſapid. Meats recently falted are 
eaſily digeſted, tender, and ſalubrious, if not 
too long continued: but, meats long kept in 
ſalt, from their hardneſs and incipient putri- 
dity, are inſalubrious, and cauſe ſcurvy to 
ſailors, &c. | 9 88 

6. Meats ſoaked in vinegar. This is a 
German faſhion, by which the more hard 
meats are rendered tender; the tender meats 
are more falubrious and better taſted, _ 

7. Meats ſmoked, By ſmoking, meats. 
are rendered drier, higher taſted, and pre- 
ſerved from putridity. If they be, however, 
too long ſmoked and kept, from their hard- 
neſs, they can ſcarcely be digeſted in the ſto- 
mach ; hende Erudities, an 0ng na and 
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cacochymia and they bern but little, and 
that a' bad depraved chyle. 

8. Meats dried in the air. - Theſe are very 
hard, inſipid, and the . difficult of di- 
geſtion. 

9. Made allen wee, en tee, Ke. 
If meats lightly boiled, be gently ſtewed over 
a ſlow fire a long time, with various addi- 
tions, they are called made diſhes, ſtews, ra- 
gouts, &c. Of theſe ſorts there are innume- 
rable diſhes of various meats, fiſh, vegeta- 
bens &c. in ule; but the moſt common 
are: 441 THE 
. Buttered, or 4 cream, ohic are 
2 by being ſtewed in mn but- 
ter, &c. . a 2 

2. Acid; if to the , vinegar or 
juice of lemons, &c. be added. 

3. Sanguineous; if. animal blood or + gravy 
be added to the former. 

4. Sweet ; if ſugar or honey be calmed! 
58. ae If the made diſh be pre- 
pared with parſley, garlic, onions, leeks, cha- 
' lotres, &c. 

6. Aromatic ; if pepper, mace, ads) 


allſpice, cloves, or cinnamon, nutmegs, &c. 
be added, 
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In 2 variety of diſhes of this 8 


French excel: their books of *cookery may, 
therefore, be conſulted, a eg n. 


Diflionaire de Cuiſine, &c. 
There are barbarous, unciviliſed nations 


who eat freſh raw meat, and others, who 


eat putrid meats. Crude, undreſſed meats, 
ta thoſe unaccuſtomed to them, occaſion nau- 
ſea, inappetency, &c. but, the putrid meats, 
naufea, vomiting, purgings, and putrid fe- 
vers. Meats from mad or leprous ahimals 
occaſion delirium, or leproſy. 

There are ſix claſſes of animals: 845 

The mammalia, or thoſe that give fuck'to 
their young, by being furniſhed with breaſts, 
dugs, or paps. 8 | | 


Birds. . 
Fiſh. 

Amphibious animals. 
Inſects, and 
Worms. 


The cicuru, or tame A afford * 
culent meats, gelatinous, and fat, which are 
eaſily digeſted; from whence they are very 
(nubrious and nouriſhing. The broths and 
ere of the domeſtic * as the ox, - 

calf 
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calf and ſheep, are favory and gelatin 
and have become our common foods. 
- Amongſt theſe animals, the ox affords 
beef, the calf veal, the ſheep murion,-- the 


ee SO PET TO WHOS 


the hog pork, &c. &c. 

Theſe are moſt common in uſe ; Rags! in 
ſome countries, and in fcarcity, the people. 
eat camels, dogs, rs wy _ = 5 


1 
129 
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The animals producing TON wha bulk 
the cow, which are the male and female of 
this ſpecies, and the ox, which is the male 
caſtrated, and affords the beſt beef, for 
which Great Britain is very famous. 

To the fixth month the bull and cow are 
called calves, and to the * 1 hei- 


fers. 


De Virtnes. ene 
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Os beef i is . celativous” full of juice, 
and eaſily digeſtible in the ſtomach of the 


healthful, robuſt, and _ hearty . Eaters. 3 from 
hence 
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hence many live on this meat daily, as 11 is 
very nutritious, {alubrious, and ſtrengtþenings 
The meat of the old bull or ox, renderedꝭte - 
nacious, emaciated, hard, and dry by labor, 
is difficult of digeſtion, and See 


inſalubrious n. e e Ne 
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Beef is frequently eaten boiled ſimply, 
made into what are called ſoup and boulllt ;, or 
it 1s roaſted, fried, or broiled i in ſtakes, or 
ſtewed, chiefſy in its own, vapor, with. Jome; 
culinary additions. It is likewiſe eaten ſa 
and ſmoked ; or, after being ſoaked in vine 
gar; which laſt is ſeldom RAY in. En- 
gland. : 4 
Beſides the fleſh of the ox, called ſoaks 
the following parts are received as food, ; 
more or leſs, in different countries, 21 5 

1. The tongue, called neat's tongue, and is 
a very excellent food either ſtewed, ſalted. or 


ſmoaked, when gently ſiramered and dreſſed, 
tender.” 


* 7 TY g 
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2. The Heart, 2 and ic iwer, are firm 


pe 2 288 fit for ſtrong ſtomachs. ; e 
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5. The things and pleen, called,  vulgarly, 
1 ber, and mlt; from their ſpongy fabric, are 
difficult of digeſtion, and not very autem 

4. The fomach cut into pieces, and pre- 
pared by the tripeman, is called 7r7pe; which 
is more difficultly digeſted than oy eee 
and leſs nutritious. ee 

5. The brain, which is tt 225 wu of 
digeſtion. . | 

6. The marrow and hs of which we 
make puddings, by mixing it with flour, 
milk, eggs, and raiſins, currants, &e. wil be 
hereafter conſidered. | 
The ſpecimens of the parts of . o may 
be applied t to the parts of moſt other Wa 
animals. © 

The bull is not caſtrated. Its meat is bard, 
dry, and difficult of digeſtion, and from its 


odor, and difagreeable taſte, by many people 
it is abhorred. 


We e. f 
The Spaniards : are fond of this meat, Wor- 
ried by dogs, or after the bull- fight. "This. 
ſort of cruel death renders the fleſh ſofter and 
more tender, and j it more eaſily putrities. 7, 
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Cob beef is drier than ox, inferior in taſte, 
leſs gelatinous and fat, and more difficult of 
digeſtion : therefore, eee, | 
unleſs young, is not proper. jy 
Th The udder of the cow, ain oiled, 
is thought by ſome rather a delicacy; but, 
from its denſity and hr is OTE of 
ROI BIEN WT 235 
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" Peal is the meat of a calf bor eteesding 
fix months od. 1 

Veal, from its moſt mild fat, intermixed 
with its fleſhy fibres, is of a pleaſant taſte, 
more tender, and eaſier of digeſtion than 
beef; and from the mucidity of its gelatinous 
parts, affords a lighter nutriment. Calves, 
however, not two months old, are mucid 


and almoft infipid. 


7 | =? 
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Vel. Ca roaſted, boiled, be dave is 
7 _ ſalubrious and tender meat, and agrees 
with: the healthy or convaleſcents, and all 
who require a light nutritious diet. The 


calves 
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calves head, dreſſed various ways, is ac- 
counted an excellent diſh ; the brain and 
tongue are a pleaſant part of the head, mixed 
with ſage or aromatics, &c. as well as the 
heart and kidneys, liver, &c. The calves 
feet afford a very 'gutinous food, and make 
jellies for various purpoſes. '' They are ſome- 
times baked in milk," and uſed as light ſalu- 
brious nouriſhment to the ſick; they are 
likewiſe good ſtewed, and eaten nit puter 
and butter, c. 8 

The buffalo is eaten by "As, 1 ay 
neighbouring nations in Padalia, Muſcovy, 
Hungary, &c. the meat, preſerved by being 
ſalted, &c. is conſidered by forne as a'delicacy. 
There are other ſpecies eaten in Italy, as the 
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On Sheep. 
9 


Sbeep, the meat of which is called mutton, 
which, in our country, is excellent in qua- 
lity, and is eaten almoſt by all ranks. It 
affords, when not too old, excellent nou- 
riſhment, and of which are made a variety of 

| 1 eln diſhes; 
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diſhes; but the leg, loin, ſhoulder and as ; 
are parts in the moſt eſteem, and are roaſted 


br boiled, except the loin, which laſſl is ge- 
nerally roaſted, gr eaten in ſtakes with pate 


toes, &c, &c. in ragouts, &c. | 
Lanb. The meat of lambs' is wales. —_ 
tinous, ſweet and nouriſhing, eſpecially the 


ſpring graſs lamb, which abounds; in great 


perfection through many parts of England. | 
The . goat, kid, &c. are ſeldom eaten in 


W but the kid is arte to lamb. 


14 


" The the, the Mea of wy is called uuf. 


Port is a ſtrong meat, and Jena * 
on the food of the hog, &c. as to its quality; 
but hog fleſh contains a ſtrong fat, very apt | 
to riſe in all delicate ſtomachs; for which 
reaſon it is more proper for the robuſt and 
ſtrong ſtomachs, than for the weak and deli- 
cate. Sa b of 
_ The: free uſe of pork produces unwieldi- 
neſs in body. nauſea, inappetency; and its 
acrimonious ' rantid fat cauſes leproſy, the 
Wen ſcurvies, and other i irrte 
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Port is lay almoſt all Li except 
Jews and Mabomerans,” who are forbiddden 
by their religion to cat ſwine*s fleſh. wy e 

Port is eaten after being boiled, roaſted; 
fried, falted, ſmoked and perfumed. 

Salted pork is tender and fapid,” but if it 
remain too long in the pickle, it ee | 
hard, rancid, pütreſeent, and unſalutary. 

Smoked Pork is more falubrious than the 
perfumed ; ; but both Bacon and Bam are hard 
of digeſtion ta many ſtomachs. It is thought 
by ſome, that ſmoking attenuates the tena- 
city, diminiſhes the fat, and excites the ſto. 
mach to digeſtion; fram hence, numbers cat 
thoſe reliſhing foods ; but I am inclined to 
think, more from following the inclinations 
of a depraved appetite, than from any prin- 
ciples of ſalubrious nutrition. | 

Sauſages, black puddings. &c; Kc. are 
pleaſing to the palate, but apt to turn rancid 
on the ſtomach. The moſt delicate ſauſage 
meat in England, or, perhaps, in the world, 
is made at Oxford, compoſed of veal, pork, 
and ſweet herbs, This delicate food is well 
; | known 
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known to all Oxonians, and does high ho- 
nor to the taſte of the inventors, as well as 
the conſumers of that n ſent 
for from: many parts of England. „NA 
Pig is delicious eating, if the es bo fed 
with milk and corn; it is gelatinous and nu- 
tritious, but ſometimes purgative; | | 
Ass to the camel, the dog, the horſe, — | 
4 5 although eaten in ſome countries as 
en e in ws they are ner uſed. 4. 
* wild Animal of the ian Spee, | 


 2633' 1TH 
Mamma fera, or wild animals, that are 


exerciſed more than the domeſtic, and like 
wile eat a more acrid food, haye meat drier, 
more tender, more ſapid, and eaſier of digef- 
tion, than the tame domeſtic animals: but, 
from : a leſs quantity of gluten, and more of 
fat, e flefh of ſuch animals is not fit for 
broths or ſoups. From their copious tranſ- 
piratio of urinary or ammoniacal falts,. they 
promote perſpiration, and are uſeful in Kl 
eaſes ariſing from acidities. But if they 
copiouſly eaten and long continued, they ex ED 
cite Ne, at eructations, thirſt, "la 


 "penerato 
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generate putrid diſcaſes, eee 
of domeſtic tame animals. 


121 1363 
Amongſt theſe are the will Aw * 
or /tag, deen, &c. the und goat, the bare. 
the rabbit, which laſt. is a light and nutri · 
tious dry food. 3471 by . o Arne deis 
The hare. The older the hare, the leſa 
nouriſhment it affords. If hare be eaten co- 
piouſly, it oppreſſes the "ſtomach; and im- 
pedes ſleep. It ſhould be remembered, chat 
if the hare be ſhot, as likewiſe all 
whatever, and if the leaden ſhot ſhould be 
in the fleſh and ſwallowed in eating, that 
violent complaints may be generated: for, b by 
the acid in the ſtomach, the ſhot may eaſily be 
converted into a ſaccharum Jaturni, or ſugar 
of lead, the effects of which are highly de- 
leterious. In this country, hares are roaſted 
with ſtuffing in the belly, compoſed of ſweet 
herbs, pepper, ſalt, eggs, and ſuet, to which 
is added gravy. | 
Harer ate beſt under two years of age, af- 
ter three years of age, they are hard and in- 
ſalubrious ; but are then beſt if Jugged + with 
wine, ſpices, oP RNs 
Veniſon, which is the meat of 85 "IP 
I need not mention, as it is conſidered an ex- 


cellent 
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cellent food Amongſt all the lovers: of : good: 
eating; its beſt part is the haunch. no 99 

. "The: ſquirrel, the young wild aſs, the 
badger, the wild rat, mouſe, caſtor, &c. alb 
of: which, in different countries, are eaten 
and ſome of their m be I tha 
Epicures RLELER 18012 ? 87 * 
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de marine” mammalous animals, as | he ; 
fea cal, alf,” the ſoa bear, the ſea lien, the, 5 
= mw, the por puc, whale, the dolphin, &c. 
fodls ſeldom eaten, their muſcular fleſh 75 
general it brd, their aneh rancid; ; but, iff 
Greenland, and other "maritime 
places, they are uſually" eaten. Train oil. * 
ſtinking train oil, is the delight of the Lap 
— and they prefer it to olive oil; there. 


; fore; of Lean Ton palin: 71 {20 


2 Joi 2 i 12s J Y 4d 303 1 ft) 26 
M93 .Mravor: By if los! 
r 3s (106 Rr 295 Ab of 28 


The claſſes of birds in uſe as food, art | 
uſually divided into. the Stani vorour, which 


* ASQ 


feed on grain ; inſeflivorous, or who live on 


ASN 9774 nale 21 Sls "SAS. | 
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inſets ; * -and-the Piſcrvorou t, or — 
feed on fiſh. AF ATA 9 * E 18 3850 2. Fl 
The. granivoroys. are the cet inks 8 
cbicten, pullet, capon, which laſt is the cock 
caſtrated a the India or Guinea foml, the pea- 
cock, the partridge, pheaſant," the gooſe, the 
pigeon, and an endleſs number of others. 104 
The fleſh of granivorous, or grain- eating 
birds, are more delicate than that of domeſ- 
tic quadrupeds, and are conſidered eafier of 
digeſtion ; but this depends on the mode of 
dreſſing, They are not ſo nutritious, there- 
fore, more proper for the weak and debili- 
tated, who cannot eat butcher's meat: from 
hence, poultry or fowls agree with the ſickly, 
ſedentary, and conyaleſcent ; but they n 
ſuffice for the robuſt and laborious. 
Thoſe are moſt delicious, and lay abel 
on the ſtomach, whoſe fleſh is whiteſt, ſuch 
as the cock, hen, chicken, &c. turkey, &c. 
thoſe ſtronger, that have a browniſh fleſh, 
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The domeſtic. bong Se. f (AK 5 


. . . Li 12 9 Pray? 


vo wit maſculine is called tek ihe female 
pen, and both, from the time of their being 
hatched, 


Su 
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hatched, to ſeven. or eight weeks, pullere. f 
A cock caſtrated in the third month is called- 


 acapon but the hen is, under the fame cir- 


cumſtances, Wer peer 


8 1 


89 64 * * 


1 
The Virtues. : 


The meat t of the young cock, well fed, is 
eaſy of digeſtion, ſapid, making much chyle ; 
but the fleſh of an old cock, who has often 
exerciſed venery, is hard, dry, and more 
difficult of digeſtion. The coxcombs and 
teſtes of young cocks are much eſtimated by 
ſome of the judges of good living. The 


| fleſh of che capon is more fat, tender and 


delicate, and eaſier of r HA than the non- 


Capons, md TOAST fouls, 44 gay 
and hen, are eaten, roaſted or boiled. The 
older are rendered ſofter by long ſte wing, and 
afford very nutritious broths; for they con- 
tain and afford ſix parts of gelatinous ſub- 
ſtance, when thus pany 


The 
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33 . Hen. rr N 


2115 HIS x; 
"The meat is neee if Sonia 
and better than that of the'cock» from hende: 
owing to its tenderneſs, it has been received; 
in every age, as a moſt” ſalubrious aliment. 
A hen, however, which is old, and who has 
long laid eggs, is hard and difficult of dipeſs 
tion, and fit only to make broth or ſoup, "or; 
by long ſtewing, a ragout. The broth is fit 
for the fick; and the well prepared ragoutifor 
all who are fond of thoſe diſnes. 
| The fleſh of a caſtrated hen, or pullarda, 
where the ovaria are diſſected out, is more 
delicate than the capon. It is chimerical'ta 
ſay, as ſome have done, that it is productive 
of the gout. Its uſe i by" =_ One as PIP 
ceding. | | 
Chickens of ſome wall old are ES NOTY 
and very proper for thoſe who may be de- 
bilitated by diſeaſes, or who have been ex- 
hauſted from any other cauſes. To the deli- 
cate in conſtitution and healthful they are 
| beſt roaſted ; but, for the ſick, they are beſt 
boiled, or ſtewed fimply with : a mall — 


tion of lemon j juice. 
They 
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They likewiſe make a delicate food for the 
convaleſcent, whoſe ſtomaclis arc delicate, 
called 75 chicken panada, "4 whe "= is, the White 
part of the chicken beaten to a pulp after 
ſcalding and ſkinning, and adding either a 
little of its liquor, or, what is better, beef, 
or veal tea. This is a very reſtorative food. 
when the ſtomach can ſcarce bear ſolid. 
meats, and is proper for the gouf a 


and valetudinatians. 111 
The turtey is ſimilar, accoding ( its age 
| ſk feed. 


The duct, gooſe, * n are * fir 
fn, healthy, ſtrong perſans, and whoſe di- 
geſtive faculties are not to be diſturbed. by. 
ſtrong meats, nor rancid groſs fats, 

The ortolan, partridge, pheaſant, and many 
others, are delicate foods, and, if young, 
eafy of digeſtion. 

All other birds who eat grain, may bo 
ee in the Fong err of view. 


* i; 


4 Elan 


as. » 
— — 


1 and various othet ſpecies; — the * 
tyrdus, the thruſh, &c, Kc. which birds all eat grain, | 


on DIET, G < gog 
Fn rr Birds. Bo al 4 Rage 

The fleſh of the inſ6@-entirg or inſet. 
vorous birds, is not ſo mild and ſweet as the 
granivorous, but more acrid, urinous, or al 
caleſcent: from hence, proper for thoſe who 
abound with atid in the ſtomach, but highly 
improper where there is the leaſt putrid ten- 
dency, as they promote putridity. Such are 
the woodcocks, which are tender and of a 
good taſte in autumn, and conſidered amongſt 
moſt perſons a delicacy. 0 e 
The ſnipe, plover, the lapwing or baſtard 
plover, titmouſe, lark, the ſwallow and 
many mow" are ores: of inſes. 
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Fiete 5 or thoſ who ont e 
a few excepted, are hard, crude, ſubrancid, 
and. difficult of digeſtion, of a ſtrong- ſmell. 
and taſte generally fiſhy, unleſs it be very 
froſty weather. 

The ſeat of this rancid taſte is in the ſub- 
cutaneous tela celluloſa: from hence, in 
lome places theſe birds are ſtripped of this 


Fy_41.4 * 
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acrid covering, then they are ſoaked in vine - 
gar, and larded. In our country, the wild 
ducks of various ſpecies are roaſted, ſtuſſed 
with ſage and onion, Kc. but ſuch food, 


The land. or 1 5 this ee 
the ſwan, mergus, and an endleſs variety of 
birds that live on fiſh, are commonly ob- 
jectionable, on that account their fiſhy taſte 
rendering ue mn to DAY 
n allt 


hy 
a 41 4 114 
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Fiſh are hi wo divided by he hoc they 
inhabit, as the. fluviatile, the lake or pond 
fiſh, the ſea fiſh, and the amphibious, wheh 
dwell on land and in water. 

Hluwatile, or river fiſh, which 4 in rĩ-· 
vers, are ſo much the better in proportion to 


the velocity with which the river runs; of 


theſe, amongſt others, may be mentioned 
the ſalmon, lamprey, trout, eel, perch, floun- 
der, gudgeon, roach, &c. &c. AmongR 
theſe the ſalmon and trout are moſt eſteemed = 
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by the healthy; but the flounder, greg. and 
eel Ms proper for An wy 
delicate. %a 246; 2472p; len 
e e which a in or near 
a parts. Theſe fiſn are fat; but lax 
and mucid 3 and, from their muddy taſte 
and ſmell, ungrateful, and not very ſalu- 
brious. In ponds or lakes where the water 
has a ſtrong. motion, theſe fiſh are better 
than where the water always remains in a 
ſtagnated ſtate. Some of theſe fiſh are the 
following: carp,  tench, &c. which, ſtewed 
with wine, &c. are conſidered dainties. 
Sea fiſh, who. inhabit. the ſea. Moſt ſea 
fiſh, with ſome exceptions, are either hard, 
and difficult. of digeſtion, or watery, and they 
do not afford much nouriſhment. © Amongſt 
theſe, the beſt are cod, mackarel, haddock, 
ſkate, whiting, turbot, brille, foals, herrings, 
ſprats, ſardinia, gumet, John a Doery, &c. 
this laſt is the delight of Epicures, and they 
come hundreds of miles to eat them in *. 
fection. a 
- The ſea #/Þ alted is is a oommon Ga ow 
cially the large Newfoundland cod, the tuſk, 


&c. which come from the North of Scot- 
land. 


Theſe 
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Theſe afford but light, though, to many, 
grateful nouriſhment, eſpecially when eatert 
with eggs, parſnips, or potatoes, which is 
the practice in England: but if ſalted fiſh be 
much eaten, it produces ſcorbutic eruptions; 
the itch, and other very trouble ſome and uns 
OP eee ä 5 


uit Animals. 7 
There ate ſome of theſe animals that are 
received into daily food; as the turtle of dif- 
ferent ſpecies, the frog, the crocodile, the 
iguana, viper, &c. and the boa conſtrictor. 
Wich regard to the turtle, it would be 
| uſeleſs to ſay much, as it is received by all 
the lovers of goodeating, as delicate and rich 
food: but, having myſelf, when in the 
Weſt Indies the war before laſt, frequently 
partook of the turtle feaſts, I muſt obſerve, 
that in their voyage to Europe, they loſe 
much of their excellent taſte and nutritive 
qualities. Turtle broth is ſaid to cure the 
fcurvy and venereal diſeaſe ; but I do not re- 
member any facts of this nature either at Ja- 
maica, the other iſlands, or at the Havanna, 
when 
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when, in / out. poſſeſſion in 47623: and, there- 
fare, conſidet fuck! ee . ns 
laſt mentioned diſeaſe, 
A frigaſce, or ragout of Seeed 
by the French excellent; but the Engliſh 
Pay tolerably dear for their curioſity, When 
they order this diſh at the hotels, as I ons 


have experienced. 


Inſefs and creeping Animal. 

From this diſagreeable claſs of animals 
food is received into uſe; and ſome even 
eat che graſhopper. ſpider, and ſcorpion. # 
Inſects. agree with the putredinous natute of 
ſome fiſh. 

"Crabs of the river or Yo kind, the lber, 
Kc. the ſofter parts of which are highly nu- 
tritious; but the harder parts, a8 the tall and 
claws, are hard of digeſtion. $4 

Locuſtr are eaten by the Arabians, Syrians, 
and Egyptians; or the thighs of that inſect 
boiled and buttered. At Mecca, the pow- 
der of locuſts dried in the ſun, is eaten, made 
into a pulp with Water, inſtead of bread.” 
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; Of Worms. - | 


Amongſt this claſs ſome are uſed for ali- 
ment, as the ſnail, which ſome ſtew with 
_ vinegar; Snails are made into broth in ſome 
m and given to cure the conſumption. 

The oyfer is delicious, though common 
food in London; is caten alive, and conſi- 
dered very nutritious for the emaciated or 
debilitated; but if it diſagree with the ſto- 
mach, it cannot be uſeful. | 

If the oy/ter be ſtewed or boiled, it W e * 
and is difficult of digeſtion. 

In London we have great plenty of diffe- 
rent ſorts of oyſters, amongſt which many 
are excellent. 

Muſcles are harder of digeſtion than ani 
ters, and, perhaps, the cock/e ſtill harder of 
digeſtion than the muſcle. Theſe are chiefly 
eaten, owing to their cheapneſs, by the in-, 
ferior claſſes of people in London, where 
they are brought daily, during the ſeaſon, 
many months, in great abundance. 

_ Muſcles ſometimes have poiſonous quali- 


tes, and occaſion nauſea, vomitings, bloated - 
ſwellings of the whole body, eryſipelas, &c. 


j and 


Q_ 


_ 
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and have proved fatal. The antidote is vi- 
negar, pepper, or juice of lemons, &c. 

There are many other ſhell fiſh- of this 
claſs, ſome of which are exceedingly hard, 
when boiled, very difficult of digeſtion, and 
I have ſeen many inſtances amongſt the ſai- 
lors in the navy, in hot climates, where 
theſe hard foods have produced terrible diſ- 
caſes of the ſtomach and inteſtines. 

The dactylus, cardium edule, echinus 4. 
culentus, ſepia officinalis, media ſepiola, 
ſæpia octopodia, polpo of the lialians, on 
are all of the above ſpecies. | 

The ſmall river crab, as dreſſed and eaten 
at Rome, in the month of Auguſt, 1s a moſt 
delicious food; indeed, I ſcarce remember 


cating any thing more e in any part of 
Italy. 


Of Condiments, or 8 ondimenta. : 


Subſtances added to meat or drinks, which 
give a grateful ſmell or taſte, are called con- 
diments. Some of theſe are deſtitute of nu- 
tritious powers; but, by their grateful ſti- 
mulus, they contribute to an eaſier digeſtion 

EI | of 
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of foods, they ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and 
preſerve foods from corruption, or they 
come into the uſe of the table as alliſtants, to 
foods: of theſe are the ſaline, acid, ſweet, 
fatty, milky, gelatinous, aromatic. extraor- 
a narcotic. 


Of. "ſaline Condiments. . 
Saline condiments are thoſe that give meat 
a ſaltiſh taſte, and are the culinary or foun- 
tain ſalt, the ſal gem, the marine ſalt, and 
nitre or ſalt petre. 


Common table ſalt, &c. are ſalts compoſed 
of fixed mineral alcali, and the acid of falt. 


The Virtues of the culinary and 7. able common 
| Sales. 


They afford an agreeable taſte to meats, 
bread, &c. for it is not improperly ſaid, 
that /alt ſeaſons all things. By attenuating 
the mucous and gelatinous parts of meats, 
they promote the reſolution and digeſtion of 
foods in the ſtomach, by their ſaline ſtimu- 
lus on the nerves, they increaſe the action of 

4 | the 
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he ſtomach, and promote the excretions of 
urine and the excrements; they are, in many 
inſtances, a vermifuge, or preventers or de. 
ſtroyers of worms. From theſe qualities, 
ſalt has not been improperly called by the 
antients aroma aromatum : for, without alt, 
meat is almoſt taſteleſs, and indegeſtible. 
The want of this article can beſt determine 
its utility, which, during the American war, 
the Americans ſuffered ſeverely, at times, 
from its ſcarcity. Salt reſiſts the putridity of 
meats and fiſh, if in one ounce of water are 
contained fifteen grains; but a leſs quantity, or 
proportion of the ſalt promotes putridity, 


Uſe of Salt, 
It is added almoſt to all ſorts of foods, 
meats, fiſh, garden ſtuff, or vegetables, ſal- 
lads, and broths, to render their taſte plea- 


ſant and reliſhing, as well as for the purpoſes 
already mentioned, 


—_—— — 2 


The Abuſe of Salt. 


When it be uſed too freely, it generates 2 
muriatic, ſalt, or ſaline acrimony in the 


body ; 
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body; from whence ſcurvy, diſſolution of 


humors, acridity, ſlow fever, thirſt, itchings, 
reddiſh or liver-coloured eruptions,” putrid 


ulcers, looſe teeth, foul gums, ſtinking 


breath, and a contraction of the muſcles and 
ligaments.“ 

- Saltpetre, or nitre, is a ſalt compounded 
of the vegetable fixed alcali, and the acid of 
nitre. It is uſed chiefly to aftord a red color 


to meats, ſuch as hams, tongues; pork, hung 


beef, &c. and all fimated meats. A very 
ſmall quantity anſwers this purpoſe ; but, if 
uſed in too large a quantity, it is apt to ren- 
der the meat hard. Nothing ſhews the pe- 
netrating quality of this ſalt more than the 
ſmall portion it takes to redden a large joint 
of meat thoroughly. The medical qualities 
of nitre are well known in all true inflamma- 
tory diſorders, and, lately, its noxious qua- 


lities in all diſorders that have a Putrid 
tendency. ＋ 


Caviar, 


* This from my own experience, as well as that of moſt au- 
thors who have obſeryed naval diſeaſes, &c. See Philoſophical 


Tranſactions, 1665, p. 138, &c. 


+ See the cauſes of the great number ofdeiths in putrid e 


the ſcarlet fever, and putrid ſore throat, &c, in the ſmm ill family 
pamphlet on thoſe ſubjeRts. | 
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Caviar, garum, ſardinias, herrings, ſalted 
meats fumated and perfumed, have all more 
or leſs ſalt in them; and, if eaten too freely, 
produce all the diſorders common to a ſaline 
acrimony. 


Acid Condiments. 

The acid condiments are, wine vinegar, 
beer vinegar, omphacium, or the. juice of 
immature grapes, or verjuice, and the juice 
of citrons, lemons, chaddocks, limes, &. 


The Virtues of Acids of this Nature. 
They are antiſeptic, or reſiſt putrefaction. 
antibilious, ' promote perſpiration, and afford 
A grateful e to min foods. 28 


Their Uſer. 
Meats and fiſh condited or ſoaked in 2 


acids become more tender, and are preſerved 
from putridity. The alcaleſcent qualities of 
ferocious animals and game are corrected by 
vinegar, &c. and the crudities of herbs in 
ſallads are mitigated. | 

Wine vinegar comes from the fermenta- 
tion of wine ; common beer vinegar, from 
the fermentation of ſmall beer, &c. the 
former is the ſtrongeſt, 


on 
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The medial Pour ofthe arte 


They are uſeful in putrid, bilious, vermi- 
nous and ſcorbutic diseaſes; vinegar and 
water promote perſpiration and refiſt putre- 
faction, quench thirſt, and impede the gene- 
ration of fat; but I have known dangerous 
conſequences to ariſe, where young ladies, 
ſubject to corpulency, have drank vinegar to 
keep themſelves more ſlender; dropſies and 
conſumptions, jaundice, and other dangerous 
diseaſes, have been produced by ſuch impru- 
dence. Theſe acids are not proper for the 
calculous, arthritics, phthiſicky, hyſterical, 
the chlorotic, aſthmatic, nor for infants : their 
immoderate uſe induces an acid ſaburra, inert 
bile, and an acid cachexy, 


Of feet Condiments, 


Sweet condiments are ſugar, honey, muſ- 
tum, &c. &c. feos. 
Sugar is the eſſential ſalt of the ſugar cane, 
Its taſte is very ſweet, and it is compound 
oft its own proper: oil, and an acid, | 


Its 
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Tis Virtues, 
Sugar, when moderately uſed, is nutri- 
tious, relaxing, ſaponaceous or deterging, 
gently opening to ſome; it is an 6 
anthelmintic, and * 


| Its 72 

It is the moſt frequent article used in pre- 
ſerving and dulcifying various foods. Fruits 
are preſerved by ſugar, and various paſtry, 
puddings, cakes, &c. &c. admit it as an in- 
gredient, and, being a pleaſant addition, it 
has generally received the e e of all 
ranks. 


Its noxious Qualities. 


Sugar, when uſed too freely, from its la- 
tent, and ſtrong acid, is apt to blacken and 
deſtroy the teeth, and ſome think it inimical 
even to the bones; I am certain it often 1s 
the cauſe of rickets in children; for the 
nurſes are apt to over- ſugar all infantile foods, 
cauſing the moſt injurious acidities in the 
0 ſtomachs of children; and, as ſaccharine 
particles can eaſily be conveyed. by the lacteal 
ſyſtem, it may carry its acid effects into the 

| conſtitution, 
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conſtitution, and produce the ſame, or ſimi- 
lar effects, that are obſerved in the teeth of 
great ſugar devourers. It creates flatulency 
in the ſtomach, acidity, and what is called 
the heartburn, relaxes the firm parts, ſolves 
the humors, and irritates the nerves, there- 
fore, ſhould be avoided, or very moderately 
uſed by the nervous and irritable, who have 
commonly a prevailing acidity in the ſto- 
mach. Sugar is inimical to the. chlorotic, 
hyſterical, hypochondriacal, and particularly 
to infants and children ſubject to the rickets ; 
in this laſt diſorder it is not only the cau/e of 
the diſeaſe, but often the increaſer of that 
ſoftneſs, ſpongineſs, and enlargement of the 
Joints of the wriſts, ancles, &c. Thoſe, 
who wiſh to prevent thoſe diſeaſes in their 
offspring, ſhould never ſuffer children even 
to taſte ſugar i in their foods, 

Honey is in many reſpects ſimilar to roar, 
and contains a very pungent acid, occaſioning 
heartburn, &c. 

Muſtum is ſimilar to ſugar and honey, 


Of : 
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O pingueous Condimenis. 
Pingueous condiments, are olive, almond 
and linſeed oils, &c. marrow ſuet, fats of 
meat, as hog's lard, &c. 

Theſe condiments are in various use; with- 
out oil or butter, ſome ſay, all meats ate in- 
ſipid. Theſe fat ſubſtances lubricate foods, 
ſo that they are eaſier ſwallowed. They af- 
ford great nouriſhment, and incline certain 
ſubjects, where the oils are much attracted 
and retained, to corpulency. In many ſto- 
machs, fat cannot be digeſted, but conſtantly 
riſes with a rancid eructation, in which caſes 
it is ſcarce neceſſary to ſay they are impro- 
per. | N 

The Abuſe of fat, or oily Subſtances. 

They relax the ſtomach, and whole body ; 
and produce fatneſs and obſtructions in the 
viſcera, rancidity in the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, inflammations, herpetic eruptions, ul- 
cers, gangrene, caries, and even cancers.* 
Rancid and ſoon corrupt is the fat of animals, 


eſpecially of fiſh; from hence it cauſes, when 
| | freely 


* Gaubii inſtitut. pathol. editio ſecunda, p. 320. 
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freely uſed, heartburn, colic, ſcurvy, ardent 
fevers, and leproſy. The emaciation in fe- 
vers is owing to the diſſolution and deſtruc- 
Non of the fat of the human body, _ 

In our regions are frequently i in uſe cream, 

butter, lard, ſuet; in Italy and the meridio- 
nal countries, olive oil; in colder countries, 
the oils or fat of fiſh, Oily and fat ſub- 
ſtances are preſerved by boiling and mixing 
with ſalt, &c. 

By ſo much the more recent and ſoft are 
fatty ſubſtances, ſo much the leſs they are 
injurious ; when cold, leſs than heated, they 
injure ; they are commonly uſed with foods, 
as butter and oil with bread, or mixed to 
make cruſts for pies. Warm draughts of 
liquids extricate the fat; cold drinks refrige- 
rate fats, and retain them longer in the ſto. 
mach; from hence the latter injure more 
than the former, It is, however, prudent 
to uſe all greaſy or fat ſubſtances with great 
maderation; for they are difficult of digeftian, 
and produce a rancid oil diſturbing digeſ- 
tion.“ 

The lacteous condiments are, creams, but- 
ter, whey, buttermilk, curds, cream cheeſe, 


OT 
* Haller, 
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or the ſecond ſort of cheeſe, made of, the- 
curd after the cream is removed, which is 
the common cheeſe. 

Cream, butter, whey, or bini when 
uſed in moderation, are not injurious, unleſs 
they diſagree with the ſtomach. Cheeſes of 
all ſorts are not very eaſy. of digeſtion ; but 
the cream cheeſe is the eaſieſt, and others in 

proportion as they contain various portions of 
the creamy or oily particles of the milk. If 
| cheeſe. be old and rancid, it ſhould be very 
ſparingly uſed : it is commonly taken after 
dinner, in ſmall portions, and, in ſtrong | 
ſtomachs, not injurious ; but cheeſe, though 
reliſhing, is not a proper food for weak, deli- 
cate ſtomachs. We have in England great 
plenty of cheeſe, and it makes a great part 
of the food of the lower orders of people, 
whoſe ſtomachs are ſtrong in proportion to 
their ſtrength of body, and the labours they 
undergo. Theſe ſtomachs digeſt, with little 
or no diſturbance, any ſort of food. 


Gelatinous Condiments, 2 0s 
They are preparations moſtly. extracted 
from the gelatinous parts of animals, or fa- 
rinaceous 
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rinaceous ſubſtances. Theſe are, jellies of 
various ſorts, as of hartſhorn, veal, ifinglaſs, 
Jelly of ſtarch, white and yolks" of eggs, 


blood of animals, &c. &c. 
Ik jellies be uſed when thick, unleſs di- 


luted by drinks, they become a tenacious 
gluten in the ſtomach, they may blunt the 
ſenſation of hunger, but are not in ſuch a 
ſtate convertible into a chyle fit to be ab- 
ſorbed or received by the minute lacteal veſſels. 
If jellies, however, be diluted by water, or 
water and milk, they afford light and 

ſtrengthening nutriment, and are, therefore, 
uſeful for the exhauſted and debilitated, ta- 
ken in ſmall portions, and often. The yolk 
of an egg. or the yolk and white beaten up 
with a little ſugar, and then gradually adding 
half a pint of water, to which may be added 
powdered cinnamon, grated nutmeg, or, in- 


ſtead of theſe, ſimple cinnamon water, and 


common water, equal parts, may be added 
inſtead of the half pint of water. 

Theſe gelatinous foods are improper for 
the robuſt and healthy, as they produce ple- 
thora, and all the dangerous evils of fulneſs, 
which great meat-eaters are ſubject to: it 

may 
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may be remarked, that the yolk of eggs is 
ſtronger, and more indigeſtible food, if har- 
dened by boiling, than the white when beaten 
with water, &c. and the white of an egg is 
leaſt nutritious and moſt ide when 
boiled hard. 

Eggs are uſed for. various purpoſes ; * 
on the whole, when they do not diſagree 
with the ſtomach, and are mixed with fari- 
naceous ſubſtances in the forms of ſweet biſ- 
cuits, puddings, &c. they afford additional 
nutriment to flour, &c. but, if uſed too 
freely, they create putrid crudities, nauſea, | 
nidorous eructations; from hence eggs, and 
all animal focds, are improper, and noxious to 
perſons in fevers. . 

Eggs boiled, fried, or poached, if hard, | 
are indigeſtible ; ſtale eggs, that have become 
putrid, are very injurious, and eggs ſhould . 
always be examined before they be. mixed 
for puddings, cakes, &c. or they may do 
miſchief, | 


Of aromatic Condiments, 


Aromatic condiments are vegetables of a 
grateful odor or taſte, and give a taſte to 
foods, 


) 
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foods, ſo that they are rendered more palata- 
ble and defirable. They afford little or no 
nutriment, but ſtrengthen the ſtomach, ex- 
cite the appetite, ſo much ſo indeed, that 
ſome are induced by reliſhing, diſhes, to eat 
much more than is neceſſary for the natural 
wants, or for the mere preſervation of health 
and ſtrength. Theſe condiments are gene- 
rally ſtomachics, counteract flatulency, ſti- 
mulate the ſtomach, promote urine, &c. and 
correct the noxious qualities of various 
foods. 

Amongſt theſe, are garlic, onions, leeks, 
eſchalots, ſage, roſemary, thyme, baſil, mar- 
joram, carraway, lemon and orange peel, 
cummin, fennel, dill, muſtard, laurel leaves, 
Juniper berries, parſley, capers, horſeraddiſh, 
ſaffron, nutmeg, cinnamon, mace, cloves, 
ginger, allſpice, peppers of various ſorts, &c, 
the uſes of which in culinary preparations are 
well known. 

The moderate uſe of theſe aromatic condi- 
ments are not objectionable, eſpecially to 
thoſe who have been long accuſtomed to their 
taſte and utility. 


The 


ON — Sec. B29 


The immoderate uſe of ſuch heating ſub- 
flancess productive of heat; fever, nauſea, 
heartburn; irritations of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, &c. and many chronic diſorders. 
Thoſe ſpecies that are moſt "pungent, acrid 
and heating, are moſt to be avoided. It 
ſhews a ſign of good health, when perſons 
eat without any defire of ſauce : for the old 
proverb is certainly true; that a good Rlomach 
requires no ſauce. Much might: be ſaid, 
however, on this ſubject: different ranks of 
life live in a different manner. 

Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to ex- 
citers and ſharpeners of the appetite, cannot, 
without injury, in many caſes, leave their 
old cuſtoms; thoſe who have not indulged, 
ſhould avoid theſe heating things. Ginger 
is, perhaps, one of the leaſt, the hotter 
ſpices the moſt exceptionable. As to leeks, 
onions, garlic, &c. they are in common uſe, 
but diſagree with many ſtomachs, in which 
caſes they ſhould be avoided. Foreigners of 
the lower claſs, particularly in ſome parts of 
France, Italy, and Spain, almoſt live on gar- 
lic, bread, and water. 85 

Vor. IV. Mm Of 


— 
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/ Extraordinary Condiments. , 


_ Amongſt the extraordinary condiments are, 
turmerick, which enters the compoſition of 
curry, and Eaſt-India diſhes, ices, fixed air 


prepared by art, aſafœtida, gum arabic, 


which makes part of the food of the negroes 


and moors, when rice or millet cannot be 


procured. 
'A number of other ſubſtances are received 


as diet, in times of ſcarcity, which are here 


omitted. | 
As to ice creams, or water ices, they are 


delicious in hot weather and climates. In 


Naples, all the lower claſſes of people I have 
ſeen, drink iced water in the hot weather; 
all the principal ſtreets of that city have tubs 
or caſks, one with water, ſurrounded with 
another in which is ice, and, as the ice diſ- 
ſolves, an extreme coldneſs is communicated 
to the water. A ſcarcity of this article has 
excited inſurrections. All ices act as cold 
baths to the ſtomach, and are proper againſt 


relaxation. 
Aſafetida 
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42 fixtida is uſed in diſhes amongſt the 
Indians in the Eaſt, by which the ſmell of 
their bodies is horridly offenſive, 

Folia Lautocerafi give a taſte fimilar to 
bitter almonds ; theſe laurel leaves are uſed 
for various culinary purpoſes ; but they 
ſhould not be uſed, for, though a ſmall 
quantity may be grateful to the palate, yet it 
may injure ; as it is well known, a large 
quantity becomes a very dangerous poiſon. 


Tobacco. 


Tobacco is ſo much uſed in ſmoaking, 
ſnuffing, and chewing, that it demands a 
place in every book on diet. 

Tobacco is narcotic, its taſte is bitreriſh, 
and acrid, 


| Its Virtues. 

It is uſed as a kind of food to the noftrils, 
or rather to the expanſion of the olfactory 
nerve, when it be uſed as a powder, in what 
is called /nuff. 

If it be ſmoaked, it proves a condiment to 
the fauces ; and, if chewed, as is moſt com- 


mon amongſt ſailors, it becomes a great re- 
M m2. creation; 
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creation; and, when perſons are accuſtomed 
to the uſe of tobacco in any manner, they are 
miſerable if deprived of this luxury. It is 
beſt never to uſe it in any ſhape, except for 
the benefit of the national revenue. | 

Powder of the leaves of tobacco, with va- 
rious additions, receives different names ac- 
cording to its preparation, ſmell, &c. as 
 Rappee, Scorch, Iriſh Blackguard, Straſburg, 
Maccaba, Spaniſb, &c. The groſſer /nuffs 
are called Rappee ; the finer ls Scotch, 
e &c. 

Snuffs, attracted by the noſtrils, occafion 
fneezings to thoſe unaccuſtomed to its uſe, 
vertigo, anxiety, and, if ſwallowed, nauſea, 
vomitings, &c, when tobaccos are chewed or 
ſmoked; they produce the fame effects: but, 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to their uſe, theſe - 
effects are never obſerved. 


Irs Uſe. 


Many think that ſnuff opens the head, 
ſharpens the ſight; which, however, 1s more 
opinionative than true. Thoſe who are fond 
of ſnuff or tobacco will always give fome ſpe- 


cious pretext for its utility; but, to me, it 
| has 


has always appeared a bad cuſtom. It is 
worthy of obſervation, that melancholics and 
mad perſons are fondeſt of /auff, &c. it is 
their chief delight, and in a mad-houſe you 
cannot carry a more generous preſent than 
ſnuff, which our St, Mary-le-Bone com- 
mitree annually experience, when they viſit 


theſe unhappy objects at Bethnal Green, 


The Abuſe of Tobacco, &c. 


For ſome time ſneezing is excited, but af- 
ter the nervous expanſion in the noſtrils is ſo 
obtunded, that ſmelling is obſcured or de- 
ſtroyed: too much mucus is drawn from the 
noſtrils; from whence nervous diſeaſes, and 
an extenuation, from the too frequent uſe of 
ſnuff, cauſing a ſpitting, acrid in its na- 
ture, 


The Fumes of Tobacco, 


Whilſt the fumes are received by perſons 
unaccuſtomed to ſmoke, giddineſs of the 
head is perceived, head-ach, anxiety, ſleepi- 
neſs, ſickneſs, vomiting, &c. but amongſt 
thoſe to whom this habit is familiar, no 


ſuch effects are obſerved. 
A mode - 
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A moderate uſe of tobacco to moiſt habits 
folves the pituitous humors of the mouth and 
bronchia, proves laxative, and ſometimes 
mitigates tooth-ach, common colds, and 
coughs. 


The Abuſe of Smoking. 


Smoking, if long continued, creates apo- 
plexy, epilepſy, and various complaints of 
the cheſt, jaundice, waſting of the body, and 
induces a blacknefs of the teeth, &. &c. 


Wormwood, gentian root, and other bit- 
ters, are uſed to correct the acid tendency of 
beer, as a ſubſtitute for hops, but ungrateful 
to the palate. The roots of clove July flow- 
ers, in ſome regions, are put into beer caſks 
to give a pleaſant taſte to the beer, and pre- 
yent acidity, 


Of inebriating Condiments and Opzates, 


Theſe ſubſtances have an' inebriating qua- 
lity ; they lull, or intoxicate the ſenſes, and 
are moſt commonly uſed inſtead of wine, in 
many countries, where the juice of the grape 
is forbidden either by the laws or religion, 

5 Qpium. 
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Opium is a reſinous, gummous juice, ex- 


tracted by inciſion from the ſomniferous 


POPPY, or papa er Somniferus. 
The odor of oriental opium is ſtrong, n 4 


cotic; the taſte nauſeous, bitter, acrid, af- 
fecting the mouth and Pane; with a ſenſe of | 


heat. 


Its Virtues: 


It exhilarates the mind and inebriates in 
ſmall doſes ; becomes ſoporiferous, or cauſes 
ſleep in larger; but if a large quantity be ta- 
ken it is a paſſon. 


Its Uſe, 


The Eaſtern people, eſpecially the Maho- 
metans, who are forbid the uſe of wine, uſe 
opium as a delicacy, to raiſe the ſpirits, ning 
to give boldneſs or courage. 

In Turkey, Penſia, and Arabia, many peo- 
ple, but particularly the Magnates, or great, 
introduce opium in the form of pills, or 
electuary, on their tables, as a delicious, and 

luxurious 
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luxurious dainty, in the place of deſert, &c. 
by which a vaſt quantity of opium is taken 
many times in the day. By this! practice, 
they exhilarate, or rather intoxicate, them- 
ſelves, as though they had drank much 
wine, or ſpirits, This cuſtom, by continu- 
ance, enables theſe people to uſe a dram or 
more in the courſe of a day : though not one 
fourth of a dram, taken by perſons unac- 
cuſtomed to opium, has proved fatal, and, in 
ſome inſtances, a much leſs quantity. 

The abuſe of opium is gaining daily 
ground in this country; it is an excellent 
drug, when judiciouſly applied, but, by 

uſing ſuch a remedy often, its medicinal effi- 
cacy becomes deſtroyed, except its doſe be 
continually increaſed. 

But the abuſe of opium produces many evils 
amongſt theſe people; for the body gradually 
becomes emaciated, the appetite is deſtroyed, 
melancholy (for which opium is their only 
comfort) la guor, tremblings, ſtupor, and ta- 
citurnity, are induced: laſtly, an abolition of 
memory, frequently followed by premature 
th, The abuſe of opium, however, does 


SIS 
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not, like ſpirituous liquors, generate the 


dropſy.* | 
Opium .is, however, in ſuch great eſteem 
amongſt the eaſtern people, that ſome of our 


gentlemen belonging to the Eaſt- India com- 


pany have made immenſe fortunes by only 
obtaining the opium contract for a few years; 
a certain proof of the immenſe quantities 
uſed as a part of diet. It is a curious and in- 
tereſting circumſtance, and worthy of conſi- 
deration, why men in all countries purſue ha- 
bits of life that obtund or deſtroy, in certain 
degrees, the powers of reflection. In Europe, 
wine and ſpirits, ſnuff, &c.; in the Eaſt, 
opium, and other narcotics, are uſed for the 
ſame purpoſes, Neither: religion, nor laws, 
have any power oyer this prevailing pro- 
penſity. 
The Hyoſtiamus pbyſalodes, of which the 
Arabians make what is called Benge, a moſt 
intoxicating preparation, cauſes tremors, ter- 
ror, &c. 


The 


In the former part of theſe works, my opinions concerning 
opium, in nervous diſeaſes, may be referred to. 
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The feeds of Harmala are likewiſe incbris 
ating, but uſed amongſt the Turks.* | 
The cannabis, agaricus muſcarius, lolium 
temulentum, horminum, ſclarea, millefolium 
producing delirium, &c. &c. are all uſed for 
fimilar purpoſes by different perſons, to im- 
pregnate beer, &c. to raiſe the ſpirits, and 
drive away care and melancholy ; but theſe 
adulterations, which many brewers have 
uſed, are very pernicious to the commu- 


nity. 
Of Drinks, 


Drinks come under ſeven different heads; 
as, waters, beers, wines, ſpirits, milk, ſweet- 
ened drinks, and warm drinks. 


＋ 


„III. Linnæus in Amcenitat, Acad, vol. vi. p. 183. opinatur, 
ex hoc ſemine forte bolum fuiſſe, quem Kempherus apud Perſas 
in convivio aſſumpfit; unde inexplebili gaudio, riſu, joco, ſuf- 
fundebatur. At finita coxna, dum aſcendiſſet equum, haud 
aliter ipfi videbatur, ac, fi Pegaſo inſidens, volitaſſet per nubes & 
coloratiſſimos iridis arcus, cumque diis cœnaſſet. Altero die 
oblitus erat geſtorum omnium.” From this, and other ſuch 
facts, people intoxicate or raiſe their ſpirits, or deſtroy the 
powers of thinking, by many ather means beſides wine, 
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Of Waters, 


Water is a conſtituent principle of bodies, 
which, in its pureſt ſtate, is ſimple, fluid, in- 
odorous, inſipid; and pellucid. 

There is, however, a great variety of wa- 
ters, from hence they may be generally divid- 
ed into | 
Simple, which are called ſweet, and contain 
no extraneous element. 

Mineral, which abound with mineral par- | 
ticles, 

Soft, which contains little ; and 


Hard, which depoſits much ſelenite ſedi» 
ment. 


Salubrioug, which are pure, 

Inſalubrious, which are impure, or have 
ſome vicious quality. 

Pure good Water ought to be clear, with- 
out ſmell, taſte and color; light, cold, and 
contain a little fixed air; and, if examined 
by a chemical analyſis, exhibits no heteroge- 
neous principle ; which is known, if by 
adding the acid of ſugar, by a fixed Aal. 
and a nitrous ſolution of ſilver, little or no 

turbidneſs 


N 
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turbidneſs appears; for water, perfectly 
pure, is ſcarce found in any part of the 
world. | EA i 


Its Virtues. 


Water alone does not nouriſh the body,* 
but water extinguiſhes thirſt, cools, renders 
the body humid, dilutes the humours, leſt, 
by ſpiſſitude, they would not be able to cir- 
culate in the veſſels; it excites the excretions 
by the kidneys, inteſtines and ſkin, and pre- 
ſerves the health of the body. Water drink- 
ers commonly are ſaid to have an accurate 
taſte, good appetites, quick hearing, ſight, 
and memory: but I have known water- 
drinkers dull, flow in conception, and drop- 
fical in the latter part of life. Many difor- 
ders have been chiefly cured by copious 
fraughts of water, 


{ts 


III. Halleri El. phyſiolog. T. vi. p. 181. Aquæ potus fa- 
mem ita lenit, ut diu abſque cibo vita tolerari poſſit, quod 
ægrotorum apoſitia laborantium exempla docent. Deficiente 
autem utroque alimento inedia decem dierum homini, eue 
ſano utplurimum lethalis eſt, 


ox DIgT, &c tat 
Ii Uſe. 

It is neceſſary to drink pure water crude 
and cold, as offered by nature ; for it is more 
grateful to the tongue, quenches thirſt better, 
and ſtrengthens the ſtomach more than wa» 
ter that has been Goiled, and again cooled. 

The beſt water is the ſpring and moun- 
tainous, from rocks, the next is the river, 
the worſt is well, and all ſtagnant waters. 

The quantity to be drank cannot be eaſily 
aſcertained, as perſons, under different cir- 
cumſtances, require different quantities; and 
this ſhould be determined by ſize of body; 
exerciſes, &c. and by the quantity of folid 
foods taken: thoſe who eat roaſt require 
more than thoſe who eat boiled meats and 
broths ; thoſe who eat meat and bread, more 
than thoſe who live much on fruits and ve- 
getables, &c. 

Waters are injurious or hurtful under ſome 
circumſtances. 

1. Putrid water contains a putrid air, and 
is known by its nauſeous ſtinking ſmel} and 
taſte, and, if drank, or even drawn in by the 

3 b - + + Yau 
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breath, is often productive of putrid diſcaſes,# 
as diarrhæa, dyſentery, yellow fever, &c. 
The purifying ſuch water is by expoſing 
i to the air, and agitating it; by uniting 
fixed air to it, by mixing it with vinegar; 
or, when firſt put into their caſks, if a little 
oil of vitriol be added, it would prevent the 
putrefaction, and de a apo ſalubrious 
drink. +. | 
2. Turbid water, ien contains much 
argillaceous phlogiſticated earth, or aëreous, 
of an opaque colour, and muddy unpleaſant 
taſte, becauſe mixed with mud. It is known 
to create intermittent fevers, and obſtructions 
of the viſcera. 
The purification, or emendment of this 

water, requires reſt, or filtration through a 
* ſtone or paper, or pure ſand. 


3. Water 


I remember, at the Havanna, in the year 1762, that a ter- 
rible putrid yellow fever aroſe from the pumping up of what is 
called the bilge water, on board ſome ſhips ; the ſtench was hor- 
rid; and the men working at the pumps have ſuddenly fallen 
down, a fever followed, &c. 


I Tode Bibliotheck. Hiſtoire de Academie &e Selens de 
Far, 1722. 
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3. Water too hard. Waters which con- 
tain aerated calx, ſelenites, or other terreſ- 
trial ſalts, are called hard. They are known 
by a dry, terreſtrial, or auſtere taſte, very 
ungrateful to the true water-drinkers: with 
a ſolution of the acid of ſugar, or fixed alka- 
line falt, they become turbid ; in boiling, 
they incruſtate the veſſel. For ſome. pur- 
poles, as making tea, coffee, &c. hard water 
is approved by many, though by no means ſo 
ſalutary as ſoft. Beans, peas, and other le- 
guminous foods, will ſcarce ever ſoften, when 
boiled in this water, nor will meats grow 
tender, if oldiſh, but remain hard, eſpecially 
if the meat be not from a young animal. 

Tin grows, blackiſh, generally, in theſe 
waters; they are not fit for the purpoſes of 
preparing hemp, bleaching or waſhing linen; 
they diſpoſe people to the obſtructions of the 
viſcera ; and, by a long uſe of hard water, 
health is diminiſhed. About Hampſtead 
there is much of this water. 

The emendation. If atrated calx be the 
cauſe of the hardneſs of the water, then it 
may be correcled. by merely boiling and 
cooling afterwards ; the calcareous ſediment 


being 
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| being depoſited, the. water ought: to be ex- 


poſed to the air, that it may receive a portion 
of fixed air, which it will attract. It may 
be proper for long ſea voyages, as it ig 
flightly antiſeptic, which is ro ping of. 
Bergman. 

Calcareous and ſelenite dart waters 1 
che cardialgia, or heartburn, a ſenſe of op- 
preſſion, indurations of the viſcera and glands, 


and ſometimes fluxes, to theſe LM Linea 


to their uſe. Aol 
4. Iced waler is hurtful, if drank when FO 


body is heated, and in a ſtate of perſpiration z-; 


as pleurifies, inflammation of the langs, poly- 


pus of the heart, apoplexy, inflammation of 


the ſtomach, liver, and violent continual in- 
flammatory fevers, have often originated 
from the ſudden coldneſs of ſuch drink. Tf 
perſons drink cold water when heated, they: 3 
ſhould continue their exerciſe. : 

Iced water, however, is a proper drink fon: 
weak ſtomachs, as it acts as a cold bath, and 
ſtrengthens the coats of that viſcus; but 
as few perſons drink it in England, except 5 
with wine, &c, to dwell long on Wit ſubpect ; 
will be uſeleſs. +, 7 


5. B oiled 


E 1 * 
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z. Boiled water, refrigerated, is not ſo la- 
lubrious as pure water unboiled ; for boiling 
deſtroys the greater part of its fixed air, and 


lays it open to the putrid air; therefore boil⸗ 
ed water is not fo refreſhing as cold water» 
unleſs it ſtand a long time, and attracts from 


the atmoſpheric air the fixed a air it may have 


loft. 855 
Diſtilled water has an empyreumatic ſmell, 
which, on being expoſed. to he air, it 
loſes 8 
6. Hor water relaxes the ſtomach, as Fo 
pens to great tea drinkers ; but water, yery 


hot, leſs debilitates the ſtomach than the 


warm, becauſe its heat irritates; it is, how- 
ever, very improper to | take wy N 0 
Reet 

7. Saline waters. Waters abounding with 
glauber, culinary, bitter cathartic ſalt, green 
vitriol, &c. are improper for. internal 
domeſtic uſe, with foods, as the firſt are 
purgative, and the laſt is a medical tonic. 

8. Water too much at᷑rated, produces, in 
ſome, vertigo, diſtentions of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and a ſenſation of pain. | 

ei. 9. Sul 
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9. Sulpbureans, or cHhepatiſated Waters, 
Which are-known, by a ſmell like t a putrid 
agg, and a very diſguſting taſks, and unleſs 
the ſulphur be precipitated by ſpirits of nitte⸗ 
they expnot be drank, encegt aß meqicide. 
as Plumbated water, or watet —— 
wi in bed, by leaden ciſtems or leaden tubes, 
or veſfels lined with lead, are injurious and; 
dangerous, and capable. of producing calics,” 
pally of the ſtomach and. inteſtines, Kc. &, 
This water is diſcoverable, by dropping 4x 
drops of a ſolution of filver, nude by the 
njtrqus. acid, into, four ounces of the wy 
which produces a; violet · coloured tinge. 
11. Cupreated water, or water kept in a, 
copper veſſel, is improper, which is known, 
jf the /prrit of ſal ammoniacus be dropped into 


ings, and other diſord ers. 
et U 3 e —— 
— is nbi 


In the 87. Mag- I- bone Infirmary, we have conſtantly poor 
jerfons, ho wort at. the lead manufatory, ſeized /with,caliog 
obſtinate coſtivene(s, palſies, tremors, &c, | Theſe are, cc -, 
ly ſoon cured by aloetic bitters, and oily aber e 
exbbbited, 


_ 


* 
. % 
* 


. Rewer unter is next to be preſetred, when 
purified but 6 in | ſummer time, from tho pu. 
trefaction of the ſperm of fiſh and of-vege» 
tables, it is often produdtive of Wes, heart 
burn, fevers, cc. hp. xn 
The water of the Nele- W ſcabby 
PR to thoſe not Patra iP drink 
it. bee e e 0 
The Thames water is +: cleanded, by every 
tide,” and, when depurated, is wholeſome- 
River water, . with 800 ys produ· 
ces the ſtruma. + NO Af $416 
From the ſofemeſs of river watet, it.is. 
per for boiling meats; leguminous foods, 
for making beer, waſhing linen, &. 
mill water differs, according as it ſprings 
through clay, ſand or mud: that which ariſes 
from a ſandy or gravelly bottom is the beſt ; 
that from clay is inferior ; but the well with 
a muddy bottom is the worſt. N 
Snew. water, and diſſolved ice. This water 
produces ſtrumous ſwellings, which fa& is 
well known near the Alps, I have ſeen ſome 
frightful inſtances of this nature in that 
country; in Derbyſhire, from a ſimilar wa- 


ter, the ſame effects are obſerved. ; 
Nn 2 Fen 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
# 
} 
| 
| 
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Fen and. lake waters are frequently inſalu - 
3 as likewiſe en eee waters, if 


the bottom be fou. eee 


- iSea_<Water occaſions S/n vomiting 
purging, . 7, it 
D piles - ſort anni expoſed! ſometime to 


Urs is ſalubrious ©!» eee 


In the Engli men of war, there is 


1 contrivahce” for occaſionally diſtilling, ſea- 
| water, invented by the ingenious Mr. Brodie; 
of Caty-ſtreetz ſo that one fire anſwers:culis 


nary purpoſes for the ſhip's company, 'and 
performs the diſtillation at the ſame time. 5 


The ice, floating on the ſurface of the fea, 


in northern climates, when diſſolved, and 
expoſed a little to the air, becomes a. ſweet 


water, and fit for drinking,” Ce HE 4ugigh 
Y TOTS TL ECT LTP | 5 a * 
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* Beer, Ale, Ge. i 

Winter ie 


NET that are produced by the mite on 
or decoction of malt, or other grains in was 
ter, undergoing a fermentation, and impreg⸗ 
nated with the bitter of hops, &c. are called 
beer, ale, Ke. , a _ 


% | Beer, 


en bir ©. - S9 

Bier, and aler, have different qualities. 
according to their ſtrength, age, mode of 
preparation, Kr. 

All gew ales, and ſmall beer, are flatulent 
= fattening, particularly if the ale beRirangg 
and not much hopped. LS 
The London porter is a very 8004 tengths 
ening malt 15 T8 for thoſe Who 821 Ty 
exerciſe. - 

Thoſe who accuſtom ene to dnia 
malt liquors i in moderation, ſcarcely ever have 
the gout ; but its immoderate uſe produces 
corpulency, and ſometimes drop. 

Beer, if not very ſtrong, is leſs heating than 
wine; it is a nouriſhing and analeptic drink; 
hence proper for the feeble and emaciated, if 
they labour under -coughs or difficulty of 
breathing. In many, where wine ſours in 
the ſtomach, beer or good ale will agree ; if it 
be well hopped, it is ſaid to prevent the 
gravel, gout, or ſtone. I am convinced, that 
when the gout hath ariſen from wine-drink- 
ing, that malt liquor, long continued, and 
omitting wine, is a very uſeful plan in the 
diet of the gouty. 
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"He 1210 ous is Walitier of Beer, 


LS 


— injure, by cereal mucus and acid 
— The nervous and hyſterical are 
almoſt ſuffocated by the air extricated from 
"few ales vr ſmall'beer; Beer, which is viſ- 
' 1d, is ſaid to generate gall ſtones, perhaps, 
" chiefly by covering the ducts in the duode- 
num with mucus. Beer does not agree with 
perſons inclined to grow fat; for it fur- 
' prifingly increaſes” their bulk, and occaſions 
* ſhort breathing, and ſometimes ſuffocation 
and apoplexy ; it increaſes the coagulable 
lymph, and np generates obſtruQions 
in the veſſels. GILES 9 
Bier that is foul or ſour is apt to profile 
purgings, and cholics: theſe fects are beſt 
corretted by magneſia and ginger. * © 
In England, where we have the very beſt 
ſort of 1 * of both pale and brown 


malt, 


4 

1 - * * 

19 
4 1 


» Feex cereviſiz leni ealore ficeata, & in pulterem reduta, fl 
homini robuſtiſſimo ad grana tantum tts præbeatur, teſle Ka- 
aero, med. Caſtrenſ. p. 110. vehementiſſanas cum maximis dolo- 

ribus conjunctas aw & x47 purgationes excitat. 


erb, Ge. 881 
malt, &c. t6 drin in plenty; * 
nothing can be fore whilleforne when dra 
in moderation, and not mixed With other tis 
.quors of the acid Kind, The cotiſtititions 
to which beer is mithica], hive been Wready 
conſidered; © 
The London Porter is Und of the Veſt Welt 
liquors; and the conſumption, as td quantity, 
is incredible. It ſuſtains our artificers an 
labourers, in a remarkable manner, utider the 
greateſt exertions of bodily exerciſe ; many 
are the proofs i in London, and on the riyer 
Thames, but among none more than thoſe 
hard working men the eval-heavers, anchor- 
ſmiths, &e. Thete are various ſpecies ok 
beer made from batley, wheat, ye, ofts, 
mays, and ſpruce, which laſt is highly ante- 
ſeptic, dieuretic, and antiſcorbutic, when 
made wich the extract of water and tnolaffes ; 
but it is too Aatalent for the feeble and ner 
vous ſtomach. 
Buried beer, ir aboiitiditig with Kue ae 
which ſotne produce, by an addition of very 
{mall portion of ſugar and cremor tartar put 
into each bottle, is antiſeptic and pleaſant, 
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but apt to affect the head of many, wings 
5 the diſtention of the Hornach, "ns which 
ſucceeds its uſ. Cuil 

Mum is prepared with barley. 3 as 
chick as ſyrup, chiefly made in Brunſwick : 
it is ſweet and ſpirituous, and ſodurable, that 
it may be carried to the hot climates, and 
back again, without injury. It is nouriſhing; 
ſtrengthening, very en. and W 
times inebriating. 


"| 
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IK „ Of Winer re 


The juice of grapes, "Soul hot” is 


called vilir vinifera by Linneus, after ker. 
mentation, is called wine. | 


Its Virtues. * 


eri is to 955 conſidered here as a ae 


mie than as a medicine; when, with or 
without water, it 1s uſed as a drink at the ta- 


ble, making part of our daily diet. A 'mode-" 
rate uſe of wine ſtrengthens the languid ſtes 
mach, excites the appetite, | helps dipeſtion}' 
ſtrengthens the nervous ſyſtem, increaſes 
heat, reſiſts putridity, promotes tranſpiration, 
and, 


- 
5 
2 ** 


. 
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and, if acid. inereaſes urine. A ſpare uſe of 
wine with the aged; in infancy it 
ſhould be always prohibited; for thoſe who 
begin to drink wine after manhood, are much 
more likely to e/cape gout, gravel, flone, atul 
chronic diſeaſes, and to be healthful and long- 
lived, than thoſe who, in infancy, or in youth- 
ful age, or, whilſt they be growing. are in- 
dulged with this liquor. 

Its medical powers are numerous. It is a 
cordial antiſeptic in putrid-and nervous fevers, 
unaccompanied with inflammation, which 
they generally are : it is the beſt corroborant 
in a convaleſcent ſtate, after fevers, &c. and 
in many morbid affections. It cures the 
gutta roſacea, which water-drinkers are ac- 
cuſtomed to, and. affiſts in removing diſeaſes 
ariſing from debility of the ſtomach and di- 
geſting powers. Wine is a' preſervative 
againſt. putrid diſeaſes, and the irritating" 
effects of vegetables and fruits, In nervous 
diſorders, unaccompanied with an acid, it is 
very uſeful, It exhilarates the mind, and is 
the greateſt friend to conviviality, 


x 
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De Abuſe of Wine. oO 


"Wine taken in too large quantities, from 
hy ſpirituous principle, incteafes too much 


the motion of the blood, and determines it tb 


the head: from hence inebriety, temporary 
delirium, ſleepineſs, and ſometimes apoplexy. 

A long continued abuſe of this excellent 
aver produces tremors of the hands and 
viſceral obſtructions, gut, fone, * jaundice, 
Nbna, roy, exttetne Aebi 9, pal, and 
Apoplex yy. 
* The eonſliment Mindpts of wine are, Wa- 
ter, alcohol, the vinous acid, oil, earth, fixed 
Merline l 

' Wines d fer in relpect of age, blk taſte, 
ſpirituouſneſs, places, the effects of the” fab, 
 Hituation, years, &c. 2h 

In respect of age, New v wines, „ "that are of 
the firſt year, are commonly mucous, turbid, 
acid, and not very ſpiritubus. 
D wines, which are many years old, are 
clear, leſs acid, and more ſpirituous. In re- 
: ſpect of color, they are divided i into whire and 
3 NS 1 te 2 


41241. K * is * 


on viuvy By. _— 
ed, which laſt are more angle __ 


aſtringent. 8 
In reſpe8# of abs, they. are 


divided into generous, which contain much 
| ſpirit, and eat, which laſt contains little, or 


leſs alcohol or ſpirit, but more water. | 

In reſpect of regions where vines grow, 
the wines take their different names; as Ita- 
lian, Spaniſh, French, German, Hungarian, 
Bohemian, Portugal, Cyprus, &c. &c. 

In reſpect of the yearly and ſucceſsful growth 
and goodneſs of the grapes, the years are cal- 
led ;00d, bad, or middling ; for on the good 


1 90 the ſeaſons depends the goodneſs of 


wine. 


In reſpec? of ill qualities which winks 90 | 


may have. Wine may be #90 nem; and from 
its acidity will produce anus) gripings, 
fluxes, &c. 

Wine too fhary 3 as when immdtare grapes 
are preſſed, will cauſe the colica pictonum, 
and contractions of the limbs. 


Wi ine, 


m le 
year ; far if the autumn be rainy, then the wine is too acid : there 
are other ill qualities that depend on the ſeaſons, which no hu. 
man foreſight can avert, We therefore prefet the wine of one 
year to another. 
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Mine, too much ſulphurated, is inimical to 
the breaſt, head, and nerves, and produces 
Eoughs; conſumptions, colics, &c.“ It is 
diſcoverable, by adding a few drops of the 
ſolution of ſilver in the nitrous acid to Tuck 
wine, for it becomes browniſh or blackiſh? 
An egg, or a W kr into ſuch wane, be. 
comes blackiſh, 


4.7%, + - 044 RI nf \ "(0 
Wann 0 en F 
Vine mangonizated with lilbarge, or lead. 


Wines which are acid, are dulcified, or 
rendered ſweetiſh, by an abomimable pruc- 
rice, by filings of lead, litharge, or other 
lead preparations. This is diſcoverable 
by the /;guor probatorius, which makes the 
wine browniſh, turbid, blackiſh, &c. + A 
much leſs certain criterion of lead being in 
wine, cyder, &c. are the uſe of the acids of 
e. vitriol, or nn ſalts. 12 
Wing 
* Bruchmanni EpiQ. Itin. 26. Cent. 2. {11145 L 
1 The liquor probatorius is thus made: Take of auripige 


- mentum, powdered, 30 grains, of quicklime 2 drams; mix them, 
and boil them in one ounce and a half of rain water, for the ſpace 


ol half an hour; when cool, let the liquor be trained, and kept 
, gloſely corked in a phial. No other metallic ſubſtance, but lead. 
can render four wine ot cyder ſweet, 
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Wine mangonizated with lead has a very 
front taſte; but, it. produces, the moſt terri- 
ble ſymptoms ; as pains, in the head, palſy, 
colics, Many lives are loſt. yearly by that 
villanous practice; as likewiſe by puttin 
wines or ey] into o Cifterns c or vats lined with 
lead. Nam yd. Ez 8 
The öl certain mechöch of be 
the fact, is by evaporating a quantity of the 
wine by boiling, and afterward fuſing, in 4 
crucible, the reſidue in a fire, by which the 
lead is certainly diſcoverable. | 

As to the coloring. made raiſin wines, 5 
by burnt ſugar, red ſanders, juice of myrtles, 
&c. to imitate thoſe they are ſold for, not 
much miſchief ariſes from the deception. = 


. N 8 1 F A 


Ny Of 41 Miner. 


Theſe are diſtinguiſhable by Weir per 
taſte; they are furniſhed with a ſubtile pre- 
dominating acid, therefore they . ſaturate 
alcali. : 


Their 


a. Ry 


E. 4 5 . TIC; : * 7 
5 4 


n mme. 


* 
2 
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They 1 2 reſolye, and quench thin, 
promote the appetite and digeſtion ; are fu- 
dorifie, very diuretic: and antiſeptic. Theſe 
wines are conſidered by many as the beſt for 
table uſe, diluted! with water. Amongſt theſe 
wines are the Rheniſh, the Moſelle, the Neo- 
tarine, Auſtrian, eee Ar. but they 

pgs IG; . wrt gat Nat, yagoa 
hog loaf gl all Ho 


Of fave and acid Wines," 


"Theſe contain leſs acid, and are leb dure, 
tic, and more ſpirituous, than the former; as 
white French wine, Champagne, white Hun- 
garian wine, Port wine; which laſt is in the 
greateſt eſteem in England; but it is fre- 
quently, at taverns, inns, &c. much adulte- 
rated; and it is ſaid, that wine is often fold 
for port, in which there is not a ſingle drop 
of port, but a mere fabricated mee 
ſome of our Engliſh artiſts. e. 


EE o BIB Fa Bo. _ 


07 2 Wine. 


They are known by 0 aſtringent caſt FR 
ret un NE A R CTTE” 
TW contain much tartareous earth. 


? 
T% „ 89 0 5 N, N 4 * 
7102. * 8. 5 5 249 Cann * 25 98 71 


Del l e 
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the blood; they generate acids, and, if uſed 
copiouſly, they inſpiſſate the Auide, and cone 
tract the lacteal veſſels; ſo that. the: — 
nouriſhment. is not received into the bod. 
Theſe wines agree beſt with the aebilitaed, 


when taken, moderately, to perſons ſubject to 
laxity of the inteſtines, e eee 
a weak ſtomach. 

Amongſt hath wes may "Wi ad tho 
red | Hungatian wine, red port, rad French 
wine, Burgundy, Ar m 9 
din de Gruue, & c. &c. 1 
Theſe wines, if drank freely, . 
tive of the gout. It is well known, that 
many athritics produce a fit by e call | 
a 225 batch of claret, &c. Wigs 23251 

The wines that have a very foes taſte. 
* 4 The 


Fl 
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The acid is impregnated with much mus 
cus and oil in theſe wines. 


Their 75 irtuer. 


Tf they be hos; and to ſome of 4 
ſpirit is added, they are heating, cordial, ſto- 
machic, diaphoretic and anti- emetic. Theſe 
wines agree with old people, the hypochon- 
driac, coſtive, and gouty, if the ſtomachs be 
greatly debilitated, and abound with acids. 
They injure the plethoric or full habits, the? 
florid and ſanguineous, and the young, in 
* of life. 0 

Theſe wines are called nen or ſtron . 
or milder and weaker. | 25 

The generous wines are — the Fre Hun- 
garian, Spaniſh; as Malaga, Mountain, 
Malmſy, Madeira, Cyprus, and all nn 
ſtrong ſweet wines. 

The weaker ſweet wines are, Italian, 1 Tn 
lian, which, in travelling through this laſt 
country, I found very indifferent, as well as 
food, they are a bear- like, ſavage people in 
theſe regions. 24 ah 


| French 
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n 12 un * 
8 | French Sweet Wines, 


The dulcified, which wine is prepared by 


raiſins and ſugar. 
The plumbated, or wine ſweetened by lead, 
which has been already mentioned as a moſt 


ahh impregnated. 


| Tokay Wine. 
This el Hungarian wine, kept as 4 


preſent chiefly for crowned. heads and noble 


perſonages, is the produce of the countrynear 
Tokay ; but, beſides Tokay, there are ſome 
cities which do not eede to Tokay in the 
excellence of their wines, as Tartgal, Mad, 


Tallya,'' Tzanto, Kereſter, Liſzka, Toltaua, 


and from their excellence are called Tokay.*- 


There are four ſorts : 1. The eſſence, which 


is made from the grapes dried by the heat of 


the fun. | This is the moſt: ſweet and excel- 


lent, and diſtributed to the Magnates, 2. 


Wine of the firſt growth. 3. Of the ſecond. 
4. and ordinary. 201922 225d; 


a. Ba, dif, de vino Tokaienſi 1785, Trajefti ad Rhenum. 


Vor, IV. O 0 Tokay | 


dangerous, though ſlow poiſon, if ever ſo 
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Tokay Wine is a cordial, ſtimulant, diapho- 
retic, ſtomachic, nervine, and, from its oleous 
ſweet quality, very nutritious. It is chiefly 
uſed after other wines, as an excellent cordial, 
the ſame as Cape or Cypreſs wines, &c. JL. 

Amongſt the ſweet wines are Cape, Fron- 
tiniac, Malmſy Madeira, Canary, Alicant, 
Lachrymæ Chriſti, Veſuvian del monte Puli- 
ciano, Tinto, Muſcatel, &c. 


Of ani 88 


Theſe wines are known by an acid ſharp 
taſte. They are impregnated with much acid 
tartar, and produce acids in the ſtomach, 
ſtrumous ſwellings, viſceral obſtructions, 
ſtone, gout, eruptions, fluſhings, &c. 

Theſe wines are in Bohemia, Saxony, Sile- 
fla, Alſace, Switzerland, &c. &c. They are 
ſcarce drinkable, and are uſed to boil with 
meats into broths, &c. 


Of Spirituous 'Liquors. 


Inflanmable liquids, miſcible in water, vola- 
tile, Lragrant, made from the ſpirituous fer- 


mentation 
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mentation of grapes or other vegetables, and 
raiſed by diſtillation, are called ſpirituous li- 
quors. | {4X Jo 

Amongſt theſe are various ſpirited waters, 
rum, brandy, gin, arrack, and a variety of 
cordials. 


Uſes. 


Spirituous liquors are uſeful, as cordials and 
antiſeptics, in many caſes : they agree with 
the flatulent, hypochondriac, nervous, and low 
ſpirited ; but, if continued always, do miſ- 
chief, deſtroying the tone of the ſtomach, 
viſcera, &c. producing dropſy, &c. 


The Abuſe of Spirituous Liquors. 


Their immoderate uſe produce ſtupefac= 
tion, drunkenneſs, heat and viſcidity of the 
fluids, inflammatory diſeaſes, glandular ob- 
ſtructions, inappetency, debility of the nerves, 
tremors, conſumptions, jaundice, hectie fe- 
vers; dropſy, that commonly proves fatal 
for, the patients, if once cured, in general fly 
again to their favourite ſtrong ſpirits. 


O02 Spirits 
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Spirits are prepared from barley, plumbs, 
_ Cherries, ſugar cane, rice, and even milk, 
which laſt is uſed in India and Tartary. 

The obſervations on ſpirits ſhould not he 
quitted, without warning ſeriouſly, all its vo- 
taries of their dreadful flow poiſonous quali- 
ties. Thouſands of the lower ranks are annual- 
ly deſtroyed by theiruſe. So many inſtances 
of thoſe unfortunate victims have I ſeen, as 
| mothers deſtroying their infants by dram- 
drinking, &c. that I had it in contemplation to 
make an enquiry, whether the total abolition | 
of the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, unleſs dilu- 
ted much with water, would not be a nati- 
onal benefit; “ or whether the increaſe of 
brewing malt liquor, ſo as to give the people 
a more wholeſome drink, at a lower price, 
would not be as productive to the revenue as 
the preſent duty on ſpirits, &c. At all events, 
ſpirits ſhould not be ſold, unleſs diluted, 'ex- 
cept for certain purpoſes. 


Of 


I remember the time when gi and other ſpiritswere ſo cheap, 
chat all the lower claſſes of people could get drunk for a few: 
halfpence. Hogarth, the immortal Hogarth's print of Gin-lane, is 
not exaggerated, where the intoxicated even ſpit their children 
for roaſting, or for the pawnbroker ; and other mad unten 
freaks were committed equally horrid. 
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Milk i is uſed for various purpoſes, and is 


proper for, the conſumptive, ef] pecially butter- 
milk, and rennet whey, or ſkimmed milk; 


and it is uſeful for the cancerous, ſcorbutic, 


and convaleſcent; but does not agree with 
the drinkers of wine, ſpirits, or thoſe who 
have a prevailing acid in their ſtomachs, for 
in theſe it coagulates. 

Seltzer water may be drank with milk, or 
barley water, in many caſes. 


Milks are various, as the human, aſſes, 
cows, goats; their principia are much the 


ſame, and they differ only in- point of more 
or leſs oil, or whether the animal feeds on 

graſs, &c. &c. ; 15 
A long continued milk diet has cured many 
chronic diſorders; but it is ſeldom in the 
power of a phyſician to prevail on his pa- 
tients, who are opulent, to leave the plea- 
ſures of a well- ſtored table, to even obtain a 
radical cure of any inveterate diſorder; and, 
indeed, in ſome caſes, the change of diet is 
highly hazardous, and ought never to be pre- 

ſcribed, but on ſolid and conſiſtent grounds. 
SToeet 
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Sweet Drinks. 


Sweet drinks are, muſt, wormwood wine, 
cyder, cherry, elder wine, &c. lemonade, 

orangeade, orgeat, capillaire, &c. 
They are cooling and pleaſant; but ſome 
agree better with certain ſtomachs than 
others, and, when they diſagree, they ſhould 
not be repeated As to cyder, it produces 
the rheumatiſm, gout, gravel, and ſtone, 
much more than malt liquors, and, therefore, 


leſs ſalubrious. 


Warm Drinks. 


Theſe are, tea, coffee, chocolate, warm 
punch, brandy and rum with warm water, 
&c. and warm broths. | 

All warm teas relax the flomach, and, 
unleſs drank in ſmall portions with milk, 
| they are injurious, eſpecially to the nervous, 
and all who are debil:tated, and who labour 
under a prevailing acidity in the ſtomach. 

Tea is univerſally uſed in this country by 
all ranks of people, and, with milk or cream, 
makes an excellent breakfaſt, if the quality 

be 
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be good, and it agree well with the ſto- 
mach. The lower claſs relax their bodies by 
this pleaſant liquor, : and then drink ſpirituous 
liquors to remoye the ſenſations tea produces 
in their ſtomachs the miſchiefs produced 
by ſuch practices muſt be obvious. T ea is 
better, if cream be added, or the yolk of an 
88 be beat up in it, for then a light nutriment 
is produced, without deſtroying the flavor 


of this favourite liquor, which ſhould never 


be drank without previouſly eating bread and 
butter, ruſks, biſcuit, &c, 
Green tea has a grateful ſcent, and more 
fragrant than Bohea; it has an aſtringent 
taſte, and, if of the beſt ſort, is very plea- 
ſant, when properly infuſed with boiling 
water, ſweetened with ſugar, and united 
with milk or cream. 


The leaves of green tea, when recent, 
freſh, and green, are ſaid to be narcotic ; but 


after they are dried, and kept about one yu: 
they loſe that power. 

Green tea injures delicate, nervous habits, 
relaxes the ſtomach, and ſinks the ſpirits, if 
drank in great quantities, much more than 


Bohea. 
Bobea 
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Bohea tea, The leaves freſh are rene 
but, when dried, very grateful, From the 
virulence of the leaves when green, they are 
dried, and preſerved one year before they be 
uſed. | | N 
In coming from China to England teas 
loſe much of their pleaſant fragrance, and 
much more afterward, by remaining ſome 
years in the Eaſt India Company's ware- 
houſes. 


The conſumption of this article in England 
is aſtoniſhing, 


Irs Uſe. 


Tea is diuretic, and gently diaphoretic; 
it agrees with perſons who are inclined to 
drowſineſs, with tull habits, the corpulent 
and hearty caters, as tea cleanſes the ſto. 
mach, and counteracts the bad effects which 


would happen to thoſe who indulge a - 
table. 


Abuſe of Tea, 


When tea is improper, and uſed in great 
quantities, it occaſions paleneſs, tremors, 
waketul- 
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wakefulneſs all night, relaxes the ſtomach, 
and debilitates the whole body, deſtroys the 
teeth; produces ſeminal weakneſſes, droply, 
leucorrhœa; the Chineſe pronounce tea 
noxious in inflammations of the eyes, in the 
cholic and pally. | 

The beſt green tea is the gunpowder and 
hyſon ; the beſt bohea is the ſouchong; the 
inferior teas are injurious to the lower claſſes 
of people ; but cuſtom ſo much prevails in 
the uſe of this liquor, that all advice is 
loſt on the ſubject: it has certainly degene- 
rated the race of Britons, with regard 40 bo- 
dily vigor; the tea-drinking nur/e cannot 
afford good milk for their infant; and = 
abundance of warm water ſo relaxes the ſto- 
mach and finks the ſpirits, that it cannot be 
ſalutary. It is certainly a ſober, but not a 
nutritious liquor, 

Chocolate is nouriſhing, and proper for Fa 
debilitated hypochondriacs, and thoſe who 
labor under the piles, or coſtiveneſs. 


Coffee, 


Coffea Arabica of Linnzus. The odor of 
the ſeed, when unroaſted, is ſcarce percepti- 


ble, 
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ble. The coffee roaſted has a grateful, fra- 


grant, penetrating ſmell, eſpecially if recently 


roaſted. The taſte is bitteriſh, and aug. 
ble to the ſmell. 


The Turkey coffe is ; faperinr to the ac 


rican, or Weſt Indian, but, perhaps, the pre- 
ſerving it a much longer time before it be 
roaſted, may be one cauſe of its ſuperio- 


rity. | Dy | 
It came into uſe about the middle of the 

ſeventeenth century, and was drank in the 

morning, and after dinner, by many. 


Its Virtues. 


Coffee roaſted has a ſubempyreumatic 


taſte, and accelerates the motion of the blood; 
warms and ſtimulates, is drying, attenuating, 
and ſtrengthens the ſtomach, promotes urine, 
and evacuates worms and wind, Coffee 
drank in the morning often removes coſtive- 
neſs, elevates the ſinking ſpirits, cauſes 
wakefulneſs for thoſe whoſe lucubrations re- 


quire it, and it diſpels ſleep. Without 


milk, after dinner, coffee promotes digeſ- 
tion, 
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tion, Wu * putrefaction.“ It excites 
tranſpiration, promotes urine, and increaſes 
the vital motions of the blood. 

Some add in boiling coffee ſhavings of 
hartſhorn, but this gelatinous ſubſtance takes 
off the flavor: others add cold water; others 
ſtrain it through linen ; and many in England 
add muſtard, and ſome ginger ; which laſt 
addition is proper for the flatulent. 

The Arabians and Oriental people drink 


coffee without ſugar ; but the Europeans add 


ſugar milk, and ſome cream to their liquor. 


t 


The medical powers of Coffee, 


It removes headach+ ariſing from a weak 
ſtomach, or from ſuppreſſed perſpiration, 


and, by increaſing urine, frequently eva- 


cuates gravel or ſtony concretions. 

Chronic diarrhea it has cured, and ſons 
authors ſay, the intermittent fever; but this 
I can- 


Percival, vol. ii. page 712. 

+ III. Bergius M. M. p. 113. Novit fœminam quæ a 20 annis 
quovis nunc evigilavit cum cephalalgia, tantiſper engraveſcente, 
donec potum coffeæ hauſiſſet, ex quo per totum diem levatum ſe 
ſenſit. 
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I cannot credit! . It counteracts eps 


tion of opium, and other narcotics. T . 2 


Is noxious Valities. 


The 4biſe of coffee, when too RAS and 


drank in great quantities, and often, from 
its empyreumatic oil, and the relaxing effects 
of warm water, produces anxiety, palpita- 
tion of the heart, too much wakefulneſs, and 
irritation both bodily and mental, particu- 
larly to the nervous and debilitated. The 
exceſſive uſe is productive of head-ach, ver- 
tigo, tremors of the limbs, timidity, puſilla- 


nimity, breakings out in the face, a debility 


of viſion, palſy, and even apoplexy. It in- 
creaſes hyſterical and hypochondriacal diſor- 
ders, the menſtrua, piles, ſlenderneſs, and 
virile impotence. It does not well agree 
with the plethoric, bilious, emaciated, per- 
ſons affected with ſpitting of blood, or the 
very hyſterical, when taken too frequently ; 


but, 


III. Murray, L. i. p. 397. | 

+ Arabes, qui abuſu opii & confectione beuges ſomnolenti æ 
depreſſi evadunt, ſolo coffeæ potu eriguntur. D'Arvieux voyage 
dans la Paleſtine, p. 196, —— | 


Ww&.,, 2” wow WP 
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but, uſed in moderation, if it agree, it is not 
improper; eſpecially if the quantity taken 
boiled does not exceed three or four ounces, 
with or without milk; or two moderate cups. 

There are many ſubſtitutes for coffee, but 
none ſo agreeable, as rye bread burnt, barley, 
rye, cichory root, or ſcorzonera toaſted, ſmall 
beans, and the /eming helcanthi annui, &c. 
Cacoa is the roaſted nutſhell from which 
+ the chocolate is extracted. This boiled. 
makes a pleaſant, light, and nouriſhing food 
for the ſick, when united with milk, - | 

Punch, and ſpirit and water drinkers, are 
ſubject to loſs of appetite, tremors, dropſies, 
&c. if they indulge freely'in thoſe liquors. 
All ſpirits are unwholeſome, unleſs drank 
cold, and much diluted, | 


Of Broths aad Soups. 


Saup or broth made from beef, is the gelati- 
nous and a little of the oleous parts ex- 
tracted from beef, by gently boiling with 
water a long time. It is very nutritious; it 
becomes aceſcent in its firſt degeneration, 
and afterward putreſcent. 


4} 


4 
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It is commonly eaten in the beginning of 
dinner, and it is common to add bread, bar- 
ley, rice, &c. to broths; theſe impede on 4 
putreſcent diſpoſition of animal broths, and 
are proper for all perſons, except where a 
ary diet be neceſſary. 

Veal broth is mucilaginous, and jellies very 


nutritious and involving; hence proper when 


the cauſtic lixivium is given to perſons lobour- 
ing under the ſtone: and it is likewiſe proper 
food for the healthy. It ſhould be obſerved, 
that thoſe who eat broths or - ſoups, and 
boiled meat, in the beginning of dinner, re- 


ceive leſs injury from freedoms in wine, than 


thoſe who do not eat ſoups and broths. 
Mu! ton broth is not ſo nutritious nor glu- 
tinous as beef and veal. | 
Broths from cocks or hens, which are 
old, are very nutritious and 1 
not ſtimulating. 
Broth made of turtle is nouriſhing, anti- 


ſcorbutic, and antihectic, but not ſo excellent 


in cold climates, as in the native places of 

turtles in the Weſt Indies, &c.. 
Broth made from frogs is nouriſhing, and 
lightly gelatinous. Broths made from the 
legs 
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legs and thighs of frogs, with did vege- 
tables, is recommended by ſome in the con- 


ſumptive, aſthmatic, and the hedtic, 0450 


light diet. 

hee frop fails i is nouriſhing, all W 
volves actid humors, and is thought uſeful 
for the conſumptive ; but if the lungs. be ul 
cerated, neither broths, nor any ang: elle 
may preſerve the patient? „ 

Birotb from fiſh is gelatinous, alcaleſcent, 
diluting, and nouriſhing. It is chiefly uſed 
in Roman Catholic countries, on meagre 
days, and for the ſick. 

Broth of wipers, eels, &c. is gelatinous, 

very alcaline; from hence, reſolving, antacid, 
and diaphoretic. 
Conſummated broth, or broth compoſed if 
many ſorts of meats, and concentrated into a 
rich jelly, partake of the uſes of thoſe which 
predominate. By 

All animal broths, it ſhould be remem- 
bered, are wy improper in 1 diſ- 
eaſes. 

Egg Wine, compoſed of wine, the yolk of 
eggs and ſugar, is a nutritious and ſtimulat- 
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ing drink, and ſometimes i is given at night 1 in 
colds, &c. 

Ale, mixed in the ſame manner, is more 
ſtrengthening, but is apt to clog the ſto- 
mach. | 
Caudle, N white and brown, made 
with ſmall beer, ale, or wine, and oatmeal 
boiled in water, with ſpices, &c. are uſed 


chiefly during the times of lying-in. The 5 


ſimple beer caudle produces good milk, the 
wine not ſo good; and, when brandy, rum, 
&c. be added, unleſs the ſpirit evaporate, 
it becomes too heating for the nouriſument 
of nurſes who ſuckle their infants. 


q 


* CONCLUSION, = 


Hav edel on MEE tall the various 
kinds of foods and drinks uſed in different 
parts of the world; and having examined their 
qualities and application in practical life, 
a few maxims, drawn from long experience, 
ſhall conclude the work. N 


Foods for Infants. of Oba ce $f 4; 
The breaſt milk is the. beſt fopd, provided 


the nurſe will live on plain meats and 
bread, without vegetables, (potatoes or tur- 
neps. excepted), and oply drink malt li- 
quer., | 
Children who ſuck, ſhould never have 
any fruits, or ſugared foods; for they turn 
acid, coagulate the milk, and produce aci- 
dities, the rickets, and other diſeaſes, parti- 
cularly of the meſenteric glands. Animal 
broths, or beef or veal tea, with a little 
milk and bread, or biſcuit powder, made 
Vor. IV. 2 into 
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into pap, is the moſt nutritious food for in- 
fants, who do not ſuck. 7 


Milk, a little watered, if united with 
bread, is nutritious. and proper, when beef 
or veal tea cannot be procured. / 

Children ſhould never be indulged with 
wine, beer, ale, fruits, or ſweetmeats ; for 
though they may eſcape diſeaſe under ſuch 
unnatural, incongruous treatment, yet their 
healths may be preſerved much better, the 
bodily fibres will be firmer, and the children, 
of courſe, ſtronger, without ſuch indulgen- 
cies. The handſome ſhape, and future fine 
figure of the human body, depends on the 
judicious adoption of proper food for infants : 
bandy legs, thick ancles, crookedneſs, &c. 
are more owing to neglect or prevailing pre- 
judices in nurſing, than is imagined by per- 
ſons not well comprehending, ons ſub- 
Jects. 


The Diet for Youth. 


Simplicity in diet bids the faireft to im- 
prove bodily ſtrength, and to produce clear 
active minds; therefore plain meats, bread, 
and a moderate uſe of vegetables, are proper 

| from 
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from the age of three or four to twenty- 
one. 0 

All wines, ſpiritudus and flrong liquors, 
ſhould be avoided, while young perſons are 
in a ſtate of growth; it is beſt for the conſti- 
tution to avoid wine, or uſe it very ſparingly 
until the age of twenty-five or thirty; thoſe, 
who obſerve this rule, will generally eſcape 
from thoſe chronic diſeaſes, which attack 
free livers in the latter part of life ; namely, 
rheumatiſm, gout, gravel, ſtone, jaundice, 
dropſy, aſthma, apoplexy, palſy, &c. &c. _ 

All youthful bodily exerciſes ſhould be 
practiſed, as running, jumping, dancing, 
| fencing, riding, and hunting, by thoſe who 
can afford to keep horſes ; for bodily vigor is 
increaſed by manly exerciſes, as likewiſe _ 
muſcular agility, | 

Whoever wiſhes to have health in old age, 
ſhould obſerve theſe' precepts. Thoſe who 
exerciſe the mind, and ſtudy much, can ſel- 
dom bear ſtrong bodily exerciſe ; perperuum 
mobile mentis corporiſque non datuP. 
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Aide Age. 


From twenty-five to fifty years of age, 


men ſhould not negle& their accuſtomed ex- 


erciſes ; for a contrary conduct, without they 
diminiſh the quantity of daily food, or purge, 1s 


commonly productive of chronic and grievous 


diſeaſes ; but all exerciſes ſhould be accom- 
modated to the ftrength of individuals: 
what may be abfolutely neceſſary for one 


_ perſon, may be injurious to another; t mo- 


dus in rebus. 


In the latter Stages of Life 


The diet, air, exerciſes, neceſſary for per- 
ſons from the age of fifty to the age of 
eighty, ought to be various, according to 
conſtitutions, cuſtoms, ſtrength or weakneſs 
of body ; but, in all inſtances, the ſedentary 
are more liable to diſcaſes than the active; 
thoſe who much exerciſe the mental faculties, 
more than thoſe who live without medita- 
tion, or much thinking; thoſe who drink 
much wine, more than thoſe who drink 
beer, and obſerve moderation ; thoſe who 


Arink ſpirits ſuffer more than any others, 
Coſtive. 


a 
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Coſtiveneſs, in the latter part of life, ſhould | 


always be prevented. 


On the Fat or Corpulent. 


Fat people are ſubject to numerous dif. 
eaſes, they are commonly diſinclined to uſe 


bodily exerciſe; hence the muſcular, or 
moving powers become weak, in proportion 


as fat increaſes, and they are always liable to 


lethargy, apoplexy ; but more to dropſy, if 
by any accident the red particles of blood 
| ſhould be diminiſhed, 


The corpulent ſhould exert their moving f 


powers; but their conſtitutional indolence 
induces them to hate motion, or any great 
bodily exertions; the leſs they attempt to 
rouſe, the more inactive. and groſſer they 
become, until they ſeem almoſt ſuffocated 
with fat. | $6 
Perſons inclined to corpulency ſhould 
avoid all oleaginous food, butter, fat of meats, 
ale, &c. Lean meat, bxead in moderation, 
abſtinence from liquid food, as much as 


poſſible, I am certain will reduce the ſize 


of the moſt unwieldy ; but, in a long life, 
accompanied with immenſe experience and 
| . obſervation, 


4s + 
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A due quantity of fat. 
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obſervation, I muſt ſay, that corpulent peo- 


ple are the leaſt manageable of any, except 


the gouty, in point of regimen : they com- 
monly pofſeſs good humor and laughter, and 
they rarely diſturb their conſtitutional tran- 
quillity at the expence of not gratifying their 


| inclinations, I have known many of this 


claſs declare, they would ſooner oe than live 


by rules. 


Lean Habits, 


Perſons of lean habits are leſs liable to. diſ- 


eaſe than the corpulent, and thoſe who are in 


the middle ſtate, leſs than either fat or lean 
people. 


Thin, flender people, in old age, are ſub- 


ject to gout, gravel, ſtone, rigidity of the 


muſcles, and a diminution of the moving 
Powers. 

If theſe increaſe a little in ee as 
they advance in life, they preſerve their 
moving powers; for the oleaginous ſub- 
ſtance in the interſtices of muſcles and all 
their fibres, are beſt preſerved in motion by 


If 
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If the lacteal ſyſtem be pervious, and the 
glands of the meſentery not indurated, the 
contrary of which are principal cauſes of 
flenderneſs of body; butter, cream, a mode- 


rate uſe of fat meats, oil, and ſuch like ſub- 


ſtances, may be highly beneficial. If, how- 
ever, the lacteal ſyſtem does not take up a 
ſufficient quantity of oleaginous particles, a 
thin body can never become more corpulent, 
but grow thinner and thinner, as old age ad- 
vances. 


Trritable Perſons, or thoſe who poſſeſs yur | 


Senj. bility. . 


Theſe ſhould live on the drieſt diet poſſi- 
ble, and avoid all inflammatory ſtrong li- 
quors, &c. but much may be found on this 
ſubject in the Treatiſe on Nervous Diſeaſes, 
contained in the firſt and ſecond volumes of 
theſe works. They ſhould ſtrengthen the 
body, without ſtimulating the moving pow- 
ers, or nervous ſyſtem, and they ſhould en- 
deavour to command their minds, ſo as 
not to be ruffled... The earneſtneſs, on 
all occaſions, of theſe people, and their 


exquiſite feelings, ever diminiſh their bo- 
5 dily 


* 
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bodily. health; they expect more virtue dit 
mankind are diſpoſed to practiſe, If they 
would keep in their mind what 1 have often 
adviſed, but have ſeldom found followed, 
they might be happier, and preſerve their 
health. They ſhould be prepared againſt 
mortifying events, and not be too ſanguine 
in their expectations; for Bleſſed are thoſe 
who expet? little, they will ſeldom be di iſap- 
pornted, 

Air has different 1 and effects on 
the human body; that air, which contains 
legſt electric fluid, as the eaſt and north-eaſt 
wind, is moſt deſtructive to vegetables, and 
injurious to the human ſpecies. The air on 
high mountains is unfit for all perſons ſubject 
to pulmonic diſeaſes, aſthma, coughs, &c. 
therefore they ſhould chooſe ſituations in val- 
lies, not too low, ſurrounded, if poſſible, by 
high hills, to the north and north-eaſt; but 
they may be open to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt. 
Cold and dry air is productive of inflamma- 
tory pulmonic complaints, pleuriſies, &c. 
Cold and. moiſt air cauſes intermittents; 


warmth, or heat ane N. occaſion pu- 
trid diſeaſes. 


1 


